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CITIZEN KINGS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Str, London, October 8th, 1831. 

A CORONATION in times like these 
inspires melancholy, as well as plea- 
sing, reflections. It tells not alone 
of joy, and hope, and concord, and 
loyalty ; but, alas! it speaks also of 
disaffection and peril. That which 
was so lately witnessed in this coun- 
try, shewed, even in its festivities 
and acclamations, that the monarchy 
was in jeopardy, and commanded 
us to calculate how far the chances 
were against its repetition. The din- 
ner, illumination, and shouts, were 
intended to celebrate, rather the 
triumph of a party over the crown, 
than the renewal of a people’s alle- 
giance on its solemn bestowal ;—to 
offer fidelity and obedience to the 
constitutional sovereign, was less 
their object, than to honour and dic- 
tate toa reforming King. Those were 
the most enthusiastic sharers in them 
who are the most steady enemies of 
kingly power, prerogative, and being. 

I know of nothing that calls more 
loudly on the friends of mankind for 
serious consideration, than the alter- 
ed and fallen condition of royalty. 
For the private benefit of kings I 
speak not; on the contrary, hostility 
to it in some measure prompts me ; 
the things which threaten it with 
momentary destruction in the pre- 
sent race of them, also promise to 
sacrifice all other benefit to it in a 
new race. The warfare which pre- 
vails so mightily against them, pre- 
vails in a greater degree against their 
—— in them, government, law, 
and order are smitten, and their loss 
is general calamity. 
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That spirit, which some time since 
sought nothing less than the utter 
extinction of royalty, has been com- 
pelled, by multiplied defeats and 
hopeless prospects, to change or dis- 
guise its object. It cannot get rid of 
kings in name and person, therefore 
they are only to be destroyed in sub- 
stance and power—they are merely 
to be cut down into “ Citizen Kings,” 
in the way of adaptation to “ repub- 
lican institutions.” The novelty bas 
had boundless success; revolution 
without bloodshed, deposition with- 
out dethronement, are triumphant in 
this country; and we are transform- 
ing our King into a citizen one with 
all possible expedition. 

Your “ Citizen King” is not to bea 
ruler, or even the equal of the citi- 
zens; he is to be the executory slave 
of the latter, destitute of discretion, 
and without the power to throw up 
his servitude when commanded to 
perform unholy and criminal toil. 
Stripped of the general rights of man, 
bound from all adherence of princi- 
ple, and divested of conscience, he 
is to oppress, rob, and destroy, at 
home and abroad—to overturn the 
institutions of his country—to violate 
treaties, and trample on the rights of 
nations—in a word, to do any thing, 
without regard to divine or human 
law, at the bidding of his citizen- 
tyrants. If, in opposition to the lat- 
ter, he follow wisdom, observe jos- 
tice, obey the commands of his Ma- 
ker, or hold property and life sacred, 
he must-do it through corruption, 
fraud, and falsehood. 

To keep his — wound up to 
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the _ point, he is to be depri- 


ved of personal respect, as well as 
power; he is to be carefully hated 
as a king, and valued only in propor- 
tion to his submission and industry 
as a slave. His royalty is to know no 
reverence; it is to have no root in the 
affections ; it is to be the degrading 


’ badge, by which the citizens may be 


reminded that he owes them implicit 
obedience, and is never to be trusted. 
Of course, the state, and pomp, and 
grandeur, and ceremony, and eleva- 
tion, which give superiority and in- 
spire awe, are to be kept from him ; 
the meanest are to treat him as a 
dependent, and mingle admonitions, 
command, and reproach, with ordina- 
ry civility, when he appears in pub- 
lic. In truth, he is to be regarded as 
something like a brute in harness— 
inferior in species, prone by nature 
to commit all manner of evil, and 
only capable of being made useful 
by the reins and whip of the citizen- 
drivers. If some of his trappings be 
gaudy, and he display decorations, 
they are not to make him a tittle less 
pw lower animal—the beast of bur- 
en. 

The King cannot be kept in chains 
if the Nobles be not bound with fet- 
ters of iron. The Aristocracy, of ne- 
cessity, is to be treated like him; it 
is to be retained in name and sha- 
dow, but disarmed, placed in bond- 
age, and covered with hatred, as a 
public enemy ; it is only to be ad- 
mitted into the management of pub- 
lic affairs as the slave also of the 
citizens. The clergy and magistracy 
are to be dealt with in a similar man- 
ner. Thus the portions of the popu- 
lation, which from interest, station, 
feeling, or function, might, if left un- 
touched, take the side of the king, to 
give him some discretion and inde- 
pendent authority, are to be, not only 
_ without the pale of citizenship, 

plunged into slavery, as instru- 


ments for rendering his the more 


comprehensive and durable. 
I cannot be ignorant that the only 
ible and responsible government 
is to be found in the King and his 


-servants—that in him constituted 
-authorities and laws are to be kept 


in this slavery; of course, 1 must 


_know that the matter affects my own 


interests very deeply. Do as you 
as men, but I can 
give you no such license touching 
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the Government under which I live; 
because, if I place it, I must also 
place my person and possessions at 
zon mercy. I care not whether your 
rst istrate be called King, Con- 
sul, or President—whether your in- 
stitutions be monarchical or republi- 
can; but I must have a government 
which, on the one hand, will hold my 
ae wealth, rights, privileges, and 
iberties sacred, and, on the other, 
will duly protect them. I have al- 
ways looked with contempt on the 
squabbling respecting the compara- 
tive merits of a monarchy and repub- 
lic, because I think it relates mainly 
to empty names; to have a proper 
government, the powers of the Exe- 
cutive and Legislative must be sub- 
stantially the same in both. 

I cordially detest robbery, restraint, 
and dictation ; therefore, I say, heap 
on your “ Citizen King” every limi- 
tation and disability which will bind 
him from taking from me a penny 
unjustly, or imposing the least unne- 
cessary restraint on my words and 
actions. I speak in the way, not of 
sanction, but of demand. I insist on 
it from affection for myself and my 
own, if from no better motive. But 
this affection compels me to go far- 
ther :—I say also, endow him with the 

ower to prevent others from sub- 
jecting me to robbery, restraint, and 
dictation. The power is quite as es- 
sential as the limitation and disabi- 
lities ; his ability to prevent tyranny 
must be as complete, as his incapa- 
city for its exercise. 

You effectually bind your “ Citi- 
zen King” from committing crime 
and iniquity against the will of the 
citizens, and in this I applaud you. 
But you clothe the citizens with 
omnipotence, which knows no ex- 
ception, not even in the laws of the 
Deity; and, of a horrible tyranny 
like this, you make him the instru- 
ment. You compel him to commit 
crime and iniquity in every shape, 
when the citizens will it; and in the 
compulsion, you empower him to be 
the worst of tyrants voluntarily, as 
the ally, or prompter, of such will. 

I have a certainty that this tyranny 
will be employed against me, in the 
avowal of those who are to possess 
it. Who are your citizens? The 
mass, or at least the majority of the 
people—you reply. You place all 
wealthy persons in the minority, and 
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in effect exclude them from citizen- 
ship; the citizens,;on your own con- 
fession, consist essentially of labour- 
ers and small tradesmen. In their 
public corporate character they may 
not employ the King to commit in- 
dividual assassination or burglary; 
they may not send him to take purses 
on the highway, or fire stackyards; 
but they will do something more cri- 
minal and destructive. If I be aland- 
owner, or fundholder, the King, at 
the command of these citizens, is to 
destroy my property, or seize it for 
their use; if I be a manufacturer, he 
is at such command to place me un- 
der regulations in favour of my work- 
men which will ruin me; if I be 
rich, he is in like manner to plunder 
me of my political rights and privi- 
leges. They proclaim that they will 
issue the command; you leave to 
him no alternative to obedience, and 
to me none to submission. 

You may say my loss will be 
caused by citizens, laws, and a Par- 
liament. I can find in it no conso- 
lation. It is the same whether my 
property be taken by highwaymen 
or citizens—by the lawless demand 
of a housebreaker, or the felonious 
law of a people. It makes no dif- 
ference whether I lose my rights and 
privileges through the decree of a 
crowned despot, or the act of a ty- 
rant Parliament. 

But is it certain that this tyranny 
will be exercised by the body of the 
citizens ? No; something very dif- 
ferent is certain. Arbitrary popular 
power is always really wielded by a 
minority, as despicable in numbers 
as formidable in guilt. The enor- 
mmities of the French Revolution were 
committed, not by the people, but 
by only a handful of them. You can- 
not keep the citizens, as a whole, con- 
stantly in the field, or enable them 
to use themselves what you endow 
them with: on receiving the despot- 
ism, they must, from necessity, trans- 
fer the general exercise of it to a 
petty faction, selected from the dregs 
of society. 

This faction must supply your Citi- 
zen King with servants and advisers; 
it must give him feelings and con- 
duct; it must familiarize him with 
corruption, intrigue, falsehood, in- 
justice, and knavery; it must make 
him in heart a villain, despot, and 
traitor! He will be limited from 
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ood and wise government alone; 

or the contrary, he will have bounds 
less license. Will his temptations 
and interests be all in favour of right 
and liberty? If the Citizen 
and his Ministers, in obedience to 
their policy, should strip immense 
portions of the community of pro« 
perty and subsistence —if, to rid 
themselves of opposition to their po- 
pular measures, they should divest 
the Peers of political power, sup- 
press the Church, and seize its pos- 
sessions, incapacitate rich men for 
holding public trusts, and impose an 
ex officto silence on all hostile wri- 
ters and speakers, they would be en- 
thusiastically supported in it by the 
citizens. If, in doing this, they 
should trample on law, heap cor- 
rupt treasure on the King, overwhelm 
his ea per children with digni- 
ties, and secure to them the succes- 
sion, and turn the revenue to the 
most profligate uses, the citizens 
would warmly sanction it. 

Thus, your Citizen King will really 
only be limited where limitation is 
tyranny. Your restrictions will 
merely free him from the restraints 
and disabilities which rest on the ab- 
solute monarch. , What is the latter ? 
A sovereign who, with his servants 
and party, is in effect largely under 
the control of the privileged and 
wealthy classes, although he has no- 
minally the power to do any thing. 
But your Citizen King and his fac- 
tion are to be exempted from all 
control. 

Where is the security that he will 
not use the means you place within 
his reach for enslaving the citizens ? 
The House of Peers is to be practi- 
cally destroyed, the aristocracy and 
clergy are to be weg Ht of power, 
and property is to lose both control 
and influence: All these are to be 
thrown out of your system, for good 
as well as evil; they are to be as ef- 
fectually disabled for aiding, as for 
opposing the citizens. He will only 
have to gain the House of Commons 
and the army; with regard to. the 
former, he could corrupt its source, 
he would have a large part under his 
control, and the leaders, as well as 
the body, would be precisely men to 
be easily purchased. With the arniy 
he could have no difficulty. 

If I must choose between an abso- 
lutesoyereign and your Citizen King, 
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J must prefer one tyrant to millions 
rarbitrary power, restrained in a 
large degree by interest and the opi- 
nion of the world, to a restless, sa- 
wage despotism, free from all re- 
straint, and perpetually invited to 
wallow in the darkest crimes. I must 
seek shelter in the absolute monarch, 
from the scorpion sceptre of an ab- 
solute people. 
. To d against such tyranny, I 
must have a due portion of power 
bestowed on the wealthy classes. I put 
aside the empty, mischievous names 
of aristocracy, democracy, and mixed 
form of government; it is the same 
to me whether your political fabric 
be a,monarchy or republic. I must 
give power to the Peer on account 
of his estate, but not of his title; I 
must give it in a special form, to 
lees im, as one of the people, on a 
aH evel with the rest, and for ge- 
neral benefit, but not to separate him 
and his brethren from the people. I 
must mix all ranks and classes, not 
to produce a compound of three 
great, independent powers, but to 
place the people at large in proper 
equality and connexion. I live un- 
der what is taken in essentials as the 
model of republics; therefore what 
matters it if it be called a monarchy ? 
.The nobles of my country have only 
the, republican privilege of serving 
the people; and this, with republi- 
SAR SghE, is all I seek for them. 
_. You wish to deprive all wealthy 
men, and especially the Peers, of 
power. Your vote by ballot, and 
other things, are confessedly, or evi- 
dently, intended to exclude them 
from office, and make them a power- 
less minority. The House of Com- 
mons, you declare, chosen by the 
rest.of the people, ought to be the 
supreme dictator over the other 
neue of Parliament, as well as the 
Crown. The flagrant injustice and 
oppression of this must first be no< 
iced. You insist that the Peers shall 
ive no share in electing the House 
of Commons, and that as legislators, 
they shall servilely obey it in all im- 
rank pa . it er 
f init. In reality, there- 
m4 he ig to be wholly’ disfran- 


peas Patt uel restricted 
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aristocrats, still abhors and shuns the 
iniquity. Rich men, whom no title 
brands and disqualifies, are to be al- 
lowed to occupy seats in the House 
of Commons, but disabled for beco- 
ming the representatives of their 
own class—they are to be suffered to 
vote for its members, but incapaci- 
tated for electing any. Here, again, 
are virtual disfranchisement and 
despotism; if a republic sanction 
them, they are not the less criminal. 

Equitable and virtuous equality 
looks at essentials, but not names and 
appearances ; it seeks uniformity of 
end, and to produce this it diversi- 
fies its means; it does not arm one 
combatant, and bind the hands of the 
other behind him. Your equality 
gives the aggressive part of the peo- 
ple an irresistible army, and will not 
allow the defensive one a single sol- 
dier. 

Your great object, as you declare, 
is to make the lower part of the peo- 
ple despotic over the House of Com- 
mons, and this House despotic over 
both the King and the House of Peers. 
How am I to find in this the mixed 
form of government? Where is the 
republic which makes so deep a 
— into pure democracy? If I 

ook at that of the United States, I 
find in substance, though not in name, 
the three estates—a King and Peers, 
as well as Commons. I perceive that 
the representatives have no such 
power of tyranny and dictation ; but 
on the contrary, they, like the Presi- 
dent and Senate, have their limita- 
tions and disabilities. It is in truth 
an absolute monarchy compared 
with that you seek to establish in 
this country. I see very weighty rea- 
sons against going farther into actual 
republicanism than the most fierce 
republicans deem necessary. 

You give the citizens despotic 
tated over the choice of the House of 

ommons, but not over its conduct ; 
consequently you only enable them 
to select, but not to guide, a despot. 
When chosen, this House must pos- 
sess over them, as well as the ing 
and Peers, the extreme of arbitrary 
power for seven years. Examine well 
the despotism you are essaying to 
establish. Putting aside the King and 
Peers, what have you to restrain it 
from the very worst conduct? Laws? 
—it is wholly above them; it can an- 
nul or make any law as easily a8 the 
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absolute tyrant can issue his decree. 
Public meetings? It can practically 
repress them, by sending all men to 
prison who may speak against it, in- 
dividually or collectively. The press? 
It can silence it by imprisonment; 
moreover, if it have the King as its 
menial, it can exercise the powers of 
the Attorney-General. The publi- 
city of its proceedings? It can enve- 
lope them in profound secrecy. The 
King and Peers form the only ac- 
tual restraints which rest upon it; 
they are the only effectual means 
through which the citizens can re- 
strict it from wrong, and dissolve it 
for misconduct. 

In thus transforming the House of 
Commons into as comprehensive a 
tyranny as ever scourged the human 
race, what guarantees do you offer 
that it will never deviate from inte- 
grity and wisdom? None. With re- 
gard to making the King its slave, it 
will compel him to take its own lead- 
ers for ministers, and then they will 
be one; the King will be the House, 
although the House will be the King. 
As it will be elected by, it will in the 
main consist of, one party ; and this 
party must possess office. The House 
of Commons will practically be also 
the Ministry; and will it, in the one 
character, duly watch its own con- 
duct in the other ? The King, indivi- 
dually, will be enslaved, but his Mi- 
nisters will be rendered despotic. 
By making the House a tyranny, you 
will make the Cabinet one; you will 
combine them into an Executive free. 
from responsibility and restriction. 

It is very evident, that if you make 
the House of Commons despotic 
over the King, and practise your 
present doctrines that the Peers 
ought to be placed—by creations and 
otherwise—at their joint command, 
you really create a despotic Execu- 
tive—you in effect place institutions, 
laws, the public purse, right, and 
liberty, at the mercy of Ministers. 
Your scheme, therefore, for enabling 
the citizens to dictate to the govern- 
ment, will only make them its slaves ; 
they will only gain from it the power 
to elect and change a sweeping ty- 


ranny septennially. 

To restrain the King from tyran- 
ny, you must also restrain his ser- 
vants; to restrain them, you must 
also restrain the legislature and all 
parts of the people. The limitations 
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and disabilities which rest! on’ “the 
King, must extend to all below ‘him 
to be effectual. Laws aré worthless, 
if a proper power do rot exist’'to 
keep them in being and ‘operation. 
You can only restrain one miei 
the people, and thereby the govern- 
ment, by the privileges and weight of 
another; the primary elements of 
freedom must be found in the divi- 
sions and conflicting interests of the 
people, and its practice in placing 
these in due equipoise and relation. 
I grant that what is called the Aris- 
tocracy has infirmities and vices, and 
cannot monopolize power without 
being an odious tyranny ; but is the 
case better with what is named the 
Democracy ? Sacrificing right ‘to ‘ex- 
ediency, is the latter more infalli- 
le and pure, or less likely to abuse 
ower, than the former ? At the best, 
would trust the one as soon as the 
other; but, independently of this,'I 
will not have a despotism of any de- 
scription. : 
I must use the one to restrain the 
other—I must give to each sufficient 
power to balance and check the 
other—or I can have no security of 
pera and property, priyilege and 
iberty. A limited monarchy does 
not mean that the King shall be un- 
der constant dictation; it not ouly 
allows, but commands him to exer- 
cise the sovereign authority for every 
thing but evil. It is just as essential 
for him to obtain the assent of the 
legislature to proper measures, a8 it 
is for him to be refused it to impro- 
per ones; independent of him, as 
the legislature ought to be, its inte- 
rests and prejudices must be so di- 
vided and balanced, that the impar- 
tial, upright part may turn the scale, 
or evil will be all it will suffer Him 
to do. As in the nature of things, 
it must consist chiefly of interested, 
prejudiced men, it is only by com- 
posing it virtually of such, portions 
of Aristocracy and Democracy, rich 
and poor, high and low, as will ‘ba- 
lance each other, that you can possi- 
bly extract from it wise and rlghte 
ous decision on his measures. “") 
Every one admits it to. 
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the Executive. If you combine them, 
by giving it the command, you de- 
stroy it as effectually as you would 
do should you place it under the 
command of the Ministry. To make 
the Legislature duly independent of 
the Executive, you must make the 
Executive duly independent of the 
Legislature; the independence of 
the one exists in that of the other. 
In any case, a very large part of Par- 
liament must be identified with, and 
virtually a part of, the Ministry ; and 

ou can only prevent the great ma- 
jority from being so, through control, 
on the one hand or the other, by its 
proper division. 

It is this division, and not power- 
less statutes, which must enable the 
King to dismiss an incapable and 
wicked Ministry or House of Com- 
mons, compel him to do it if he lack 
the inclination, and prevent tyranny 
as much in the Legislature as in him ; 
which must constrain both to attend 
to petitions and grievances, give real 
being and effect to the liberty of the 
press and the subject, and form the 
counterpoise in the Legislature to 
corruption, intrigue, servility, and 
profligacy. 

I, of course, deem it as necessary 
for the Aristocracy, as for the Demo- 
cracy, to possess a proper restrain 
ing power in the Legislature ; there- 
fore I deem a separate, independent 
House of Peers as essential as such 
a House of Commons. In one as- 
sembly alone, the balance could not 
be duly adjusted and kept in order. 
I speak of a restraining and prevent- 
ive, but not of a controlling and ag- 
gressive power. Although you in- 
sist that the citizens should not only 
dispose of, but constantly exercise, 
the sovereignty, your schemes rigid- 
ly withhold the exercise from them; 
even universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot only permit them to elect the 
House of Commons—they give them 
no effectual means for restraining and 
dissolving it in case it prove imbe- 
cile, tyrannical, and traitorous. The 
‘King may use his pleasure, he may 
retain such a House, and it may 
make him despotic ; and the citizens 
must be destitute of legal means of 


——— or they must have an in- 
e 


—— House of Peers. 
zt me now glance at your asser- 
tions that the Aristocracy is disqua- 


‘lified in respect of interest and capa- 


city for exercising a due share of 
power. 

With regard to pecuniary interest, 
the noble who has a large estate, the 
value of which necessarily fluctuates 
with the value of the poor man’s la- 
bour, must at least have as deep an 
interest as the labourer in national 
prosperity. 

The Aristocracy established and 
perpetuated the privileges and liber- 
ties of the nation, and this is suffi- 
cient to prove that its interests can- 
not be opposed to them. What is free- 
dom of the press ? It is liberty to op- 
pose government; for liberty to sup- 
port it is allowed under every des- 
potism. Have men who possess im- 
mense property no need of a press to 
prevent it from being seized by ty- 
ranny, or injured by misrule? Have 
men who are ambitious to fill the 
highest offices, no need of a press to 
render them successful? Have men 
who are very rich, no personal liber 
ty, religion, right, and privilege, 
which the press can defend? The 
Aristocracy draws its seats in the 
House of Commons—its power in 
the House of Peers—its independ- 
ence of the King—its influence in the 
direction of public affairs—and its 
weight with the body of the people 
—from popular privileges tl liber- 
ties. Inthe latter are based its own, 
and therefore it has as much appa- 
rent as well as real interest in supe 
porting them, as any democrat what 
ever. A simple monarchy in every 
country is more fruitful of bondage 
and injury to the noble than to the 
poor man. 

Touching intellect and acquire- 
ments, the debates in the House of 
Lords have long displayed far more 
of the higher attributes of eloquence, 
than those of the House of Com 
mons. At this moment the Upper 
House ranks immeasurably above the 
Lower one in gifted orators ; I speak 
of number as well as degree of ta- 
lent. The followers among the Peers 
are at least equal to those among the 
Commons, without excepting the 
members elected by the lower part 
of the citizens. 

Thus, while I mustgive a due share 
of power to the Aristocracy, as the 
only means of preserving myself and 
the citizens from despotism, I think 
it in all respects quite as trustworthy 
as the Democracy, ; 
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Ministers maintain that even if the 
House of Commons be made despo- 
tic, the King will find ample security 
for his independence in the love of 
his people. They give no proof, and 
Iamincredulous. Why is his Majesty 
now so popular? Because he is obey- 
ing the wish of the people, and fight- 
ing, as they believe, their battle against 
the Aristocracy. It is manifest that 
if the present. system of pledgin 
continue, they will soon pledge their 
representatives, among other things, 
to sponge off a large part of the pub- 
lic debt, and strip the Church of 
much of her property. The King 
has no power to consent to this— 
none whatever; yet if a despotic 
House of Commons should insist on 
his consent, and attempt to force him 
into robbery and perjury, it is cer- 
tain enough that the people would 
support it; in such case, where 
would be his independence ? Those 
who, while they openly endeavour to 
place him under the dictation of the 

eople, assert that the love of the 
atter wil! preserve his independence, 
are not to be listened to. 

The due independence of the Kin 
enters into the essence of nationa 
liberty. It is not only, as I have said, 
indispensable for establishing and 
protecting that of the Legislature, 
but it is equally so for giving due 
independence and freedom to the 
citizens. It ranks amidst the first 
uses of a King, to defend the minori- 
ty against the majority. A govern- 
ment is necessary, because without 
it, man will injure man, one part of 
the people will wrong and oppress 
another ; and the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of a free one is, it pre- 
vents not only the King, but the 
people, not only the few, but the 
many, not only the strong and rich, 
but the weak and poor, from pos- 
sessing the power to commit injury, 
wrong, and oppression. A majority 
has no right to violate the laws of 
God, and indestructible natural right, 
because it is one ; ithasnomore right 
to doso than the individual. If nine- 
tenths of the peoplei nsist that trea- 
ties shall be broken, the law of na- 
tions shall be trampled on, the public 
debt shall not be paid, or the other 
tenth shall be plundered and banish- 
ed, it ought to be as sternly resisted 
in them, as in one-tenth, or the King 
himself, If you place, as you wish, 
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the Legislature under the control of 
the majority, where must the power 
of resistance exist, save in the King’s 
independence ? 

Even in matters of expediency, it 
is necessary, for the sake of the ci- 
tizens, that the majority should be 
resisted when in error. If it should 
wish to suppress the state of reli- 
gion, or convert the monarchy into 
a republic, or destroy Trial by Jury 
and the freedom of the Press; it 
does not follow that it ought to be 
suffered to do so. Its sovereignty is, 
in reason and right, not a despotic, 
but a limited one; freedom knows 
as little of an unlimited majority, as 
of an unlimited monarch; it ought 
to be as much withstood in perni- 
cious principles and measures as 
the individual, A King should be in 
the body politic what reason is in 
the human body—a power to curb 
and guide the imagination and pas- 
sions, to give due direction to the 
will. The widest extent of liberty, 
in regard to both enjoyment and 
preservation, calls for the greatest 
share of wisdom in the management 
of public interests. While, in ethics, 
it is your rule to make reason para- 
mount, as the means of saving the 
individual from every ill, you do 
exactly the contrary in political 
science. Your fundamental axioms 
make the wealthy and learned part 
of the people an impotent minority ; 
and in this they practically doom 
the national reason to be constantly 
outvoted and excluded from office ; 
then they decide that the national 
imagination and passions shall be 
servilely obeyed by the King, with- 
out reference to truth or falsehood, 
wisdom or folly, profit or ruin. Here 

ain, if it were possible for you to 

ace the Legislature under the ma- 
jority’s dictation, where could the 

ower of resistance have being save 
in the King’s independence ? 

But you cannot place the sla- 
ture under such control and dicta- 
tion; its privileges render it, in con- 
duct, independent of the people; if 
it attempt to plunge into destructive 
crime and error, in defiance of the 
majority, the latter can only prevent 
it through the independence of the 


ing. 
I, of course, speak of an independ- 


ence limited according to necessity 
and use, The doctrine, that the King 
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ought to have a sufficiency of posi- 
tive power in the Legislature to carry 
his measures, is not sanctioned by 
me, although it has been promulga- 
ted,in high quarters. I draw the 
line between positive power and ne- 
gative, command and refusal, ag- 
ion and defence. I claim for 
King power even in abundance, 

to prevent the Legislature from car- 

i ilty and injurious measures, 
but £ aan go darter, without de- 
stroying its independence. The 
means for enabling him to carry in it 
salutary, nay, necessary ones, must 

in its independent con- 
struction. It exists to restrain him 
from bad measures, and I cannot 
disable it from doing this, to enable 
him to carry good ones. 

Your reasons for manufacturing 
Citizen Kings exhibit any thing ra- 
ther than truth and solidity. 1 can- 
not think, with you, that because the 
doctrines of “ divine right” and “ le- 
gitimacy” are erroneous, a King has 
no rights whatever; claiming no 
more for him than for any other 
map, I cannot claim less. Histor 
would write liar on my forehead, 
were I to assert, with you, that, be- 
cause it is bigotry to maintain Kings 
cannot err, they are, in the gross, 
idiots and tyrants. I admit those to 
be sycophants and slaves who cover 
royalty with adulation, and teach ab- 
ject submission to its will; but I 
must likewise think that they are 
equally so who do the same touch- 
ing the multitude. The man who 
invests what he calls the people 
with infallibility, misleads them, in- 
flames their passions, panders to 
their guilt, and calls for’ unlimited 
obedience to their desires, is, in my 
judgment, a more depraved villain— 
a more despicable wretch—than the 
most unprincipled courtier that ever 
licked dust at the foot of a throne. 

If your abuse were as true as it is 
false, I would sweep away Kings 
root and branch, but not commit the 
monstrous folly of binding them from 
abuse of power, by ayes over me 
an Executive utterly incapable of 
managing public affairs, preventing 


civil commotion, and protecting my 
person. and, possessions. I must have 
an, Executive strong, exceedingly 
strong, even mighty for the discharge 
of its, duties; and. I cannot be so far: 
my ownenemy,as to make it, though 
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it be a kingly one, powerless, that I 
may make it innoxious. } 
For the sake of myself and the ci- 
tizens, let me remonstrate with you 
on your conduct. You know that 
Kings have as much infirmity and 
vice as other men, but not more; 
history proves, that they are fully 
equal to the average of their species ; 
you are sure that they are just as fit 
as other men to be placed at the 
head of the Executive. Why, then, 
do you cover them with these false- 
hoods? Boast of truth—I am its 
friend; let us have it in its naked se- 
verity; speak without caring whom 
its blaze may scathe and destroy ; 
but let it not be kept alone from the 
people. You wish to obtain free and 
ood government—I am with you; 
ut is it to be obtained by deluding 
and inflaming those who are to 
fashion and live under it? Is it to 
be established ‘by ‘filling the people 
with the most groundless and mis- 
chievous opinions, touching those 
who are to be its leading function- 
aries, or preserved by teaching the 
subject to hate and assail the ruler? 
The people, and not kings, are the 
real victims of your falsehoods. 
You wish to make kings good and 
wise, is it then not necessary to place 
their bonds and temptations on the 
side of goodness and wisdom? On 
ss at the Citizen King of 
rance, I find that almost ever since 
he received his ill-starred crown, he 
has been involved in a contest with 
his citizens, which has broken to 
pieces Ministry after Ministry, whe- 
ther Jacobite or Royalist, Republican 
or Monarchial, and at times has placed 
him on the verge of dethronement. 
What has he been contending for ? 
To observe treaties and public law, 
save not only France but Europe 
from war, and defend the institutions 
confided to his keeping. Recently, 
he has been compelled, against the 
conviction of himself and his ser- 
vants, to introduce a measure for 
making a vital change in the insti- 
tutions I have named. Whether he 
can yet save himself, without the aid 
of the sword and the establishment 
of despotism, is extremely doubt- 
ful. Here, then, is a King who can- 
not be upright without resorting to 
intrigue and corruption, who cannot 
—_ a Ministry in being without'sa- 
crificing the public weal, whois come 
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elled to save his sceptre by perjury, 
rae who has the om oe Seber Mas 
of being a tyrant or an exile! If you 
place a King and his servants, ac- 
cording to your desire and endea- 
vours, under the dictation of the ma- 
jority, they can only be honest 
through knavery, faithful through 
breach of obligation, and wise through 
falsehood and tyranny. 

Will you serve domestic peace 
and order by thus involving the King 
and the subject in eternal conflict 
for the mastery? Will you benefit 
liberty, and those whom you call the 
citizens, by placing a King in cir- 
cumstances which must give him 
the soul of a knave, deceiver, mur- 
derer, and tyrant; and infuse the 
same soul into every Minister who 
may serve him? 

Are your charges against the Aris- 
tocracy true or false? For the sake 
of the people, let us here have the 
whole truth without disguise or re- 
serve. Fiends never concocted any 
thing more thoroughly baseless; men 
more disinterested and patriotic than 
the Peers and country gentlemen of 
England, never served and adorned 
any nation. I speak from the history 
of my country; for the blood they 
have shed, and the wealth they have 
sacrificed, to secure her liberties, and 
promote her happiness, are not mat- 
ter of assertion. 

Your charges are false—they are 
atrocious calumnies—they are not 
the less so, if they be published in a 
newspaper by—(Oh! shame to the 
judge, and woe to the people )—the 
Tord Chancellor of England! What 

rofit can they yield to the citizens ? 

s war a thing so desirable, that be- 
cause we cannot conveniently find it 
abroad, we must light it up at home ? 
Is the scattered and disjointed Bri- 
tish empire of such construction, 
that its parts, integral and colonial, 
can only be preserved from falling 
asunder by the fire and sword of 
civil commotion? Is liberty to be 
secured by inciting one part of the 
community to oppress and destroy 
another; or prosperity to be served 
by making intestine animosity and 
convulsion the source and guide of 
all legislation ? 

You justify yourselves by the plea, 


that: you wish to give its due share 


of power to the Democracy:’ What 
share ? You insist that both the King 
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and the Legislature 0 to be 
ced under its ree Have, ‘ens 
the no infirmities and vices ? 
I will adopt the Lord Chancellor’s 
distinction, and throw out the popu- 
lace as no part of the people. I do 
it, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment; for I know that even yet the 
atriotism, honesty, and virtue of 
ngland, exist as extensively in:the 
labouring, as in the middle classes. 
Assuming, then, that the middle 
classes p ibe constitute the } cme 
are they incapable of being deluded 
and misled—of acting from interest~ 
ed motives—of wielding a despotism 
for any other purpose than to benefit 
right and freedom, presperity and 
happiness ? I cannot but perceive a 
wide difference between the power 
to elect a Legislature, and to 
dictate to one; speaking with refer- 
ence to the latter, I ask, on what 
principle of right and justice you 
thus scoop half a million of tyrants 
from the heart of the population; ‘and 
make all the rest their slaves? If 
the people ought to dictate, why not 
the whole, instead of this petty, sor- 
did, servile fraction of them? ‘You 
can find no precedent or justification 
for vesting this dictating power in 
either an oligarchy of shopkeepers, 
or the body of the people. A limited 
monarchy knows it not—a republic 
forbids it—right and freedom can- 
not exist with it: Government, 
whether monarchical or Fa i 
has being to prevent the whole peo- 
ple, or any part of them, from exer- 
cising the sovereignty, in order that 
the latter may be placed where it 
will be under proper regulation and 
responsibility. 
he Democracy demonstrably and 
undeniably has its infirmities ‘and 
vices as well as the King and Aristo- 
cracy; and is as unfit as either to be 
intrusted with absolute power. It can 
only be placed under due restraint 
by both—by the one, as well as the 
other. By concealing this truth from 
the people, and inciting them to 
throw — i over ba as ‘a 
matter of right, you are knowingly’ 
leading them to their own ruitiand' 
slavery, i { JUMINIGD if 
I am a:comprehensive teformer—' 
but am:so to preserve; aid not! to’ 
destroy, my freedom. If'1’ eanivot’ 
get rid-of the: nontination’ bé 8 
without practically suppressing’ the © 
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House of Peers, they must remain, 
with all their evils. I can easily see, 
in the present state of the House of 
Commons, that when the system of 
pledging and agency shall be brought 
into full operation, it will be devoid 
in the last degree of talent and inte- 
grity, and moreover must of neces- 
sity be the abject slave of one Minis- 
try or another. In such case, liberty 
and wise government must depend 
mainly on the independent existence 
of the Upper House. Carry the Re- 
form Bill by a creation of Peers, and 
such a precedent in these times will 
be the virtual extinction of the Peers 
as an independent part of the Legis- 
lature. You cannot be ignorant of 
this—therefore you must be aware, 
that you are inciting the people to 
such reform through the overthrow 
of the constitution and liberty. 

If the nomination boroughs be 
evils, cannot they be removed with- 
out destroying the equipoise of the 
three estates? Does it follow that 
because individual lords have no 
right to their members, the right be- 
longs to petty knots of shopkeepers ; 
or that because reform is necessary, 
none but a special scheme ought to 
be adopted ? What prevents you 
from carrying, not trifling, but com- 
prehensive reform—such as will in- 
clude the suppression of these ob- 
noxious boroughs? The Peers do 
not; a large majority of them will 
support you, provided you strike out 
of your plan things which the popu- 
lar cry never made essentials, and 
add to it securities which the body 
of the people will not object to. You 
‘are, therefore, yourselves the real 
enemies of reform—the real oppo- 
nents of popular rights, who prevent 
its triumph. 
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Reform is necessary—granted ; 
but is it necessary to obtain it by 
suspending trade and plunging the 
people into starvation—by filling the 
empire with disaffection and convul- 
sion—by — all the affairs of 
the empire into disorder—by bring- 
ing the two Houses of Parliament 
into conflict, destroying the indepen- 
dence of both, and making a profli- 
gate Ministry despotic—by produ- 
cing a state of things which in this 
moment must give arbitrary power 
to the Crown, and in the next must 
ensure revolution? You are now 
seeking it at this terrible price, when 
you need only common honesty to 
gain it gratuitously. 

In making great changes of law 
and institution, the scruples of those 
who resist are entitled to as much 
attention as the wishes of those who 
assail. Common right and justice, 
as well as constitutional practice, 
demand that compromise and sacri- 
fice shall be carried as far on one 
side as on the other. If a King, in 
judging between two mighty divi- 
sions of his subjects, can only extend 
concession to one, and will rather 
act the despot than listen to those 
who combat for his throne, he knows 
but little of his duty and interest. If 
a Ministry, instead of making the 
surrender imposed on it by solemn 
obligations, carry its measures of 
change through the violation of the 
constitution and arbitrary power, and 
at the hazard of producing every pos- 
sible national calamity ; its members 
ought not to escape the punishment 
which is never escaped by less guilty 
traitors. 

Lam, Sir, &c. &c. 
A BystTanper, 





‘ 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Dear S1z,—The rumour which reached you was not without foundation 
the statement contained in your letter is substantially true. 

I find, by enquiry, that Lord Anglesea left Ireland on Saturday last to 
attend his duty in Parliament; and that the vision, or apparition, or what- 
ever it may be called, was seen by him on Sunday evening, 

In one important point your information is incorrect, It was not the 
- of his father which he saw, but that of his own leg, which claimed 
dentity with his former self, and roundly upbraided him for his desertion 
of his principles. 

You know that, to Anglesea, fear is a stranger. He therefore regarded 
his most unexpected visitor witha pleased surprise, and was about to be as 
familiar as of old, when the dialogue ensued, of which the following isa 
faithful report. It was collected from his Excellency’s private secretary, 
who was a secret witness of the whole occurrence, and who, when ques- 
tioned concerning it by a friend of mine, shook his head significantly, and, 
with his usual tone of contemplative earnestness, replied, “ there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


AN AUTHENTIC REPORT OF A DIALOGUE WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEA, AND THE GHOST OF HIS 
LEG, WHICH WAS AMPUTATED UPON THE PLAINS 





OF WATERLOG. 


AnetesEA. Eh, What! My own 
Leg! Alive,as I live, and well as ever! 
We shall become acquainted again, 
my old boy —— 

Lec. More than your own consent 
will be necessary for that. 

Ane. What the devil! Speak- 
ing too! Can I believe my ears! 

y, this rivals the cobbler and his 
cock! But, quondam helpmate, why 
fight shy of your old friend ? You had 
not learned to run away when you 
and I were formerly acquainted. 

Lec. When Anglesea forgets him- 
self, his limbs may well refuse their 
office. 

Ane. Confound the knave,—this 
is personal. Whatever others may 
have said or done, I never could 
think that you would have /ifted up 
your heel against me. 

Lee. As little could I have thought 
that you, my Lord Marquis, would 
have flown in the face of your for- 
mer self, and tarnished a life of ho- 
nour by a base desertion of sacred 
principles. 

Ane. Iam amazed! But come, lit- 
tle Hobgoblin, let us have your opi- 
nion of affairs in general? If you are 
what you seem to be, your judgment 
ought to carry weight. At least I have 
known you when you deserved the 
character of a good understanding. 


Lec. I wish I could honestly re« 
turn the compliment. But your Lord- 
ship was always reputed to be more 
witty than wise. My judgment of 
affairs in general does not differ ma- 
terially from that which you yourself 
would have formed when you left 
me behind you upon the plains of 
Waterloo. 

Ane. You recall proud and glo- 
rious recollections ; but, I know not 
why, they do not bring with them the 
pleasure with which they were once 
regarded. 

eG. The reason is because they 
stand contrasted with your present 
conduct. Who could recognise the 
chivalrous champion of the cause of 
social order, the indignant queller of 
Jacobinism, in the person of the sup- 
porter of the radical Reform Bill! 

Ane. Nay, my Leg, you are now 
talking like acalf. Times are changed. 
Our conduct must be governed by 
circumstances. 

Lec. If you had any sou/—nay, if 
your understanding were not “ levior 
cortice,’ you could not think so. 
Timesare changed, but principles are 
eternal. You fought against revolu- 
tionary France ; you now abet amea- 
sure which must revolutionize Eng- 
Jand ! 

Ane, There I think you will be 
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found a false prophet. I support the 


Reform Bill, because I consider it the 
only means of averting revolution. 

EG. Then you do not consider it 
a good “ per se,” but only that it will 
prevent a greater evil ? 

Ane. Just so. 

Lec. And how will it prevent it? 

Ane. By satisfying the wishes of 
the people. 

Lec. Are you sure that, by pass- 
ing the present bill, they will be sa- 
tisfied? Has the popular appetite 
ever yet been appeased by just such 
concessions as may be extorted from 
the fears of the privileged orders ? 
Does it not grow by what it feeds on ? 
And can infatuation itself induce you 
to believe that, by increasing the 
power of the democracy of England, 
you avert the danger of revolution ? 
As well might you feed the madman 
with strong drink for the purpose of 
bringing him to reason ! 

Ane. Upon my life, you talk un- 
commonly well. You almost make 
me believe that I ought to be under 
the sod at Waterloo, and you in the 
House of Lords. You give tonguea 
devilish deal better than I can. 

Lec. It is my cause, my Lord, 
that makes me eloquent, and your 
cause that makes you dumb. I feel 
no little pleasure in perceiving that 
there stil ge about you a suffi- 
ciency of right feeling to render it 
difficult for you to defend it. 

Ane. Come, come,—the Reform 
Bill is very susceptible of defence. 
Surely, we Peers could not, with 
any face, continue Jonger to exer- 
cise the prodigious influence that 
hitherto belonged to us in the nomi- 
nation of members of the House of 
Commons. 

Lec. Does your Lordship admit 
that the nobility of England ought to 
possess any such influence ? 

Ane. Why, yes,—toa reasonable 
and moderate degree, I think it might 
be allowed—but, as it was, it was 
monstrous ! 

Lec. Will your Lordship please 
to inform me whether, monstrous as 
it, was, it enabled the House of Lords 
to control the House of Commons ? 
whether it encroached upon the free- 
dom of their debates, or gave an un- 
duly aristocratical bias to their deli- 
berations ? 

Ane. Why, no. I cannot say it did. 
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But still it was confoundedly unpo- 
pular. 

Lec. Then your Lordship admits 
two things ; first, that the influence 
complained of is not objectionable 
in a certain degree, and, secondly, 
that it was not exercised in any de- 
gree that was dangerous in the Bri- 
tish Parliament. Why, then, abet the 
senseless outcry that was raised 
against it? Your Lordship well 
knows that the Peerage of England 
were never so little able to invade 
the privileges of the other branches 
of the constitution as they are at pre- 
sent, even if it were as true as it 
is false that they were inclined to do 
so. You must also be aware that 
there seldom has been a period when 
their own peculiar privileges stood 
more in jeopardy. Can any thing, 
therefore, be more preposterous than 
to employ that time in fortifying the 
democracy against imaginary, which 
ought to be employed in protecting 
your own order against yeal dan- 
gers ? 

Ane. But is there no danger in 
resisting the popular momentum that 
at present presses upon it? Must we 
not yield something, if we would re- 
tain any thing ? 

Lec. Can this be the language of 
the Anglesea of Waterloo? Is it true 
that our nobles are come to nine- 
pence ? Well may the cause of the 
constitution be lost, when its cham- 
pion, who burned to break a lance 
with Bonaparte, quails before the 
ragamuffins of England ! 

Anc. Ragamufiins! No. The 
King is for the Bill. It numbers on 
its side a goodly array of potent and 
right noble supporters. 

Lec. If they be for it, as you are 
for it, either because they conceive 
it to be the less of two evils, or, be- 
cause they have not the courage to 
confront popular violence, or the 
ability to dedeate popular delusion, 
the case is not materially changed. 
It will still be the triumph of demo- 
cratic force over aristocratic weak- 
ness. The time was, when Anglesea 
would have spurned a compromise 
as inglorious and humiliating to the 
soldier, as it is disgraceful to, the 
senator, and must prove ruinous to 
the constitution. 

Ana. But how the devil ,can 
the thing be avoided now? Tell me 
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that. Granting that we have fool- 
ishly got into a scrape, how are we 
to get out of it? In my mind, we 
have but one course to pursue, even 
to go on as we have commenced, 
whatever may be the dangers which 
threaten our advance. I think you 
will yourself allow that retreat would 
be ruin? 

Lec. Alas! my lord, how differ- 
ent is the feeling with which you 
now give the word of command to 
advance, from that with which, on 
former occasions, you commission- 
ed me to send the rowel of your 
spurs into the side of your charger ? 
I shall only say, that if the ferry 
does not possess the courage and the 
virtue to oppose their wisdom to the 
madness of the people, the monarchy 
of England is atan end. I, who have 
heard the roar of the cannon, and 
seen the flash of the sabres in a hun- 
dred fights, would rather, a thousand 
times, + cut down, like the Roman 
Senate-of old, in the discharge of my 
heredimmmaatice, and the defence of 
my ane privileges, than be a 
consenting ‘party to a measure so 
fraught with rain and degradation. 

Ana. A truce with politics for a 
short time, old friend, and give me 
some account of your reception in 
the other world. 

Lee. Nothing could be more gra- 
tifying. You would scarcely regret 
my loss; indeed, I myself scarcely 
regretted the calamity which sepa- 
rated me froin you, when I felt the 
benignant cordiality with which I 
was welcomed by the good old King, 
your then late royal master. He was 
leaning upon your venerable father, 
who seemed to be as high as ever in 
his good graces, when I was an- 
nounced. There was a gleam of ra- 
diant pleasure upon the countenance 
of the King, as he turned to the Earl, 
and said—*“ Uxbridge, how shall I 
repay the debt of gratitude which I 
owe your family?” I could observe 
a tear upon the old man’s cheek, as 
he answered, sobbingly, “ My boy has 
only done his duty.” Alas! could 
I then suppose that the time was so 
near at hand, when all memory of 
your sacrifices for the defence, were 
to be oblitérated in the contempla- 
tion of your efforts for the overthrow, 
of the constitution ! 

Ang. A truce with politics, I say. 
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What else occurred on that occa- 
sion? 

Lec. The King presented me to 
William Pitt, who was walking with 
Edmund Burke, disburdened of all 
earthly cares, and enjoying a most 
tranquil serenity. He noticed me 
with kindness, enquired with inter- 
est concerning affairs above, and was 
for a moment wrapped in thought 
when I mentioned the downfall of 
Bonaparte. He then raised his eyes 
to Burke, and said, with a most re- 
verential ardour, “ What prophetic 
sagacity!” At this Sheri came 
up, who, by the by, seemed to be as 

ood a courtier below as he was a 

emagogue above, and, having made 
up all differences with his old an- 
tagonists, was filling the office of 
“ a merry and conceited jester” 
to the court of George the Third, in 
the Elysian Fields. Pitt introduced 
me to him, saying, that his Majesty 
was very desirous I should be taken 
good care of, and that he wished to 
consult him as to how I might be 
mostadvantageously placed. “ Angle- 
sea’s yrs phe eg?” said She- 
ridan, “ Why, that ought to be mount- 
ing a breach—and, if my advice be 
followed, it will be placed so-as that 
the great toe shall approach within 
an aim’s ace of Tom Paine’s seat of 
honour.”’—But, alas! how will they 
regard me now? I was then ho- 
noured and caressed. I must now 
encounter, not only the scurvy jests 
of Sheridan, but the tender and me- 
lancholy reproachfulness of my so- 
vereign, the indignant reprehension 
of Burke, and from Pitt, cold and 
contumelious alienation ! 

Ane. Had you any conversation 
with my father ? 

Lec. I had. The old man exa- 
mined my wound, and earnestly en- 
quired how you bore the amputa- 
tion? Like a soldier, I told him:— 
like one who thought not of life or 
limb, when the sacrifice was required 
by his country. He shrunk for a 
moment at the thought of your suf- 
ferings; but presently parental and 
patriotic pride prevailed, and he re- 
joiced at having given birth to a son, 
who so nobly trode the path of ho- 
nour. I should not like to meet him 
now ;—indeed, the last time I ‘ap- 
— the old man turned away 

rom me! 
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Ane. What—resenitftlly ? 

Lec. No. It was more in sortow 
than in anger. He seemed like one 
suffering poignantly under a sénise of 
deep and painful humiliation. 

Ane. Does he not know how po- 
pular I'am in Ireland ? 

Imc. Yes. He heard that you 
were patrotised by Daniel O’Con- 
nell,and one Lord Cloncurry. He 
also heard that you were so conduct- 
ing yourself, as to be deservedly a 
favourite with the Popish clergy. 

Ane. Cloncurry is my friend— 
and the priests are very good fel- 
lows; but that is not what I mean. 
Did not my father hear that I was 
presneusy popular with the great 

y of the people ? 

Lec. Not. half so popular as Phi- 

lip Egalité was with the people of 

ce but one short year before 
his execution. But there, of course, 
the comparison ceases. He was the 
Judas of his order; you are the 
“ decus” and the “tutamen” of yours. 
But, be this as it may, your popula- 
rity in Ireland was a subject from 
which your good father did not seem 
to derive much consolation. 

An. And yet, let me tell you, it 
is something to conciliate, as | have 
done, a turbulent and disorderly po- 
pulation. 

Lee. How far you may have suc- 
ceeded in so doing, I will not at pre- 
sent stop to enquire. But there are 
two modes of conciliating such a 
body of men—one is, by bringing 
them over to your way of thinking ; 
—another, by your passing over to 
theirs. 

Ana. I do not understand you. 

Lec. Have you ever heard the 
story of the soldier, who, when call- 
ed by his officer to join the ranks, 
said: he was busy, and could not 
come. The officer asked him what he 
was about. He said he had caught a 
Tartar. The officer replied, Bring 
him with you. The answer was, He 
will not come. Then, leave him there, 
and come yourself, said the officer. 
The poor fellow replied, “ He won't 
let me.” I greatly fear, my Lord, 


that your mode of conciliating the 
mob does not differ very widely from 
this method of catching the Tartar. 
' Ana. Nay, nay—I can do any thing 
Z please with the people of Ireland, 
Lec. Indeed ? 
Ane, Aye, that I can, 
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Lec. Can you reconcilé theni to 
the payment of tithes? 

, Ane. Umph—No. You have me 
there. 

Lee, And yet they know, as well 
as your Lordship, that tithes are no 
teal grievance. They know per- 
fectly well, that whatever is not paid 
to the clergyman, must be paid to 
the landlord;—and that, if tithes 
were abolished to-morrow, the poor 
would not be gainers by a single far- 
thing. If, therefore, a prejudice pre- 
vails against them, it can only be be- 
cause of the hostility with which the 
established church is regarded ;—and 
any acquiescence in that prejudice, 
amounts to a betrayal of the inte- 
rests of that church. When, there- 
fore, you talk of that sympathy of 
feeling which exists between you and 
the Popish rabble upon this subject, 
is it that Anglesea has become a ra- 
dical, or that the mob have become 
enlightened ? 

Anc. That is a delicate subject. 
But, to tell you a secret, I hardly 
think it fair that people who profess 
one religionshould support the clergy 
of those who profess another. 

Lec. But the property of the 
church is not ws out of any funds 
which can with fairness be said to 
belong of right to any class of es 
but the clergy themselves. There is 
no estate in the kingdom which was 
not burdened with tithes, long before 
it came into the possession of its 

resent occupant. Does he hold it 
by inheritance? He holds it subject 
to the conditions of the original 
grant; and one of these reserves the 
right of the rer to their tithes. 
Has he acquired it by purchase? 
He has accurately calculated the va- 
lue of the tithes, and taken good care 
that his een should be 
less, by that amount, than what he 
would consent to pay if the estate 
were subject to no such incum- 
brance; so that, if tithes were abo- 
lished to-morrow, he could pretend 
no right tothem. The same obser- 
vations apply to the humblest of the 
cottier tenantry. They pay at pre- 
sent, in two several sums, what they 
should pay in one sum, if the pro- 
perty of the church were taken away. 
And, when the sum total of what is 
exacted from them is not increa- 
ed, what difference can it make to 
them that one of their landlords 
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wears a blue coat, while the other 
wears a black one ? 

Ang. But, before I answer you, 
who the devil taught you this lingo? 
You never learned any thing like 
this from me. 

Lec. My Lord, since I parted 
from you, I have kept good com- 
pany. 

Anc.. Youhave, have you? But 
see—I consider church property the 
property of the state; and that it is 
competent to government to take it 
into their own hands, and make such 
a disposition of it, as may, in their 
view of the matter, best conduce to 
the religious well-being of the com- 
munity. 

Lec. Without either admitting or 
disputing your position, give me 
leave to ask, to what it is inteuded to 
lead ? 

Ane. Why, to this—for you know 
llove to speak my mind—a fair divi- 
sion of church property between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
clergy. 

Leg, And itis thus that your Lord- 
ship would consult the religious well- 
being of the community ! You would 
pay one set of men for preaching the 
gospel, and another -set of men for 
concealing the gospel! You would 

ay one set of professors for teach- 
ing truth, and another set of profes- 
sors for teaching falsehood! This is 
certainly a height of wisdom to which 
your noble father never attained. 

Ang. No, surely, how could he ? 
He lived in an age of prejudice. I 
live in an age of liberality. He may, 
therefore, be excused for not know- 
ing that truth and falsehood are no- 
thing in themselves, but only the va- 
rious appearances which views ‘or 
opinions assume in the eyes of those 
who oppose, or who entertain them. 
It is below the dignity of the state to 
busy itself with merely polemical 
considerations. 

Lea. Assuredly he was ignorant 
of that great secret. He thought that 
there was a reality in religion; and 
that it was the bounden duty of the 
state to adopt and to cherish that 
religion which seemed best calcu- 
lated to make men like unto Christ, 
their Saviour. His principles did not 
lead to the persecution of any mode 
of faith ; but he could consent to the 
establishment of that alone whieh was 
birictly agreeable to the standard of 
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Scripture. I need not tell you with 
what filial reverence he loved the 
Church of res mss nor say how bit 
terly he would deplore any plunder 
of its patrimony, or distribution of its 
possessions, for the purpose of givinga 
substantive and permanent existence 
to the errors and the heresies to which 
it was appeent. In his judgment, no 
state could be led into conduct like 
this, which was at all solicitous “ to 

revide good gifts for its children.” 

y 80 acting, he could not but believe 
that it would be undoing with one 
hand what it sought to do with the 
other; and, that the only practical 
lesson which could in reality be 
learned from such a practice, was 
this, that all creeds were either equal- 
ly true or equally false; equally in- 
significant, or erm important. In 
a word, that rel — was only adopt- 
ed from a kind of state necessity, and 
should only be attended to for poli- 
tical convenience. 

Ane. Why, you reason like an 
Oxford professor. But, come, an- 
swer me this plain question, Should 
not the established religion of any 
country be that which is professed 
by the majority of the people? 

Lec. The established religion 
ought to be no other than that which 
is conceived to be the true religion. 
Iam not able to see any necessary 
connexion between truth and num- 
bers. But that may be because of my 
blindness. 1 grant that your Lordship 
has high authority on your side. 

Ane. Yes, the excellent Paley 
maintained in effect that the religion 
of the state should be determined by 
the multiplication table. 

Lec. He did, my Lord. But you 
would scarcely rely upon his autho- 
rity upon that subject, if you had seen 
the earnestness with which, one day 
in company with Burke and Pitt, he 
lamented having ever been betrayed 
into such an error. The conversa- 
tion was one of the most interesting 
I ever listened to. 

Ane. Pray give me some idea of 
it. 

Lea. The question was, whether 
the Church should be regarded as 
merely auxiliary to those purposes 
to which the state is subservient, the 
political wellbeing of social man; 
or whether the state should be go 
fashioned as might best conduce to 
the accomplishment of those pur« 
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poses which the church is intended 
to answer, namely, the progressive 
developement of our moral nature. 
— observed, = the pan 4 
must depend u 8, 

Saeier man is, qredéahianatly, a 
moral or a social being—that is, whe- 
ther he is susceptible of morality 
for the perfection of his social qua- 
lities, or endowed with social quali- 
ties for the perfection of his morali- 
ty. Now this, in, he observed, 
must depend upon the truth or false- 
hood of revealed religion. If reli- 
gion be true—if the Bible be a reve- 
ion from God—man is predomi- 
nantly a moral creature. His social 
qualities were given him for the im- 
rovement of his moral; and there- 
ore the church, by which his moral 
nature is to be developed and puri- 
fied, and through whose instrument- 


a alone he may be enabled to 
attain 


all the perfection of which he 
is susceptible, should be regarded 
as the primary object in all political 
ements. Paley implicitly as- 
to all this; and Burke ac- 
knowledged that he himself had not 
clear notions upon the subject, be- 
fore his departure from the world. 
Ane. en, it is not here alone 
that individuals may be found who 
are chargeable with political incon- 
sistency. That is the heaviest accu- 
sation which you bring against me, 
and yet you see that it may be equal- 
ly alleged against your prince of 


es. 
et Not equally. There is‘some 
difference between changing for the 
better and changing for the worse. 
You were born an aristocrat, and pos- 
sessed opportunities, both of educa- 
tion and intercourse, which should 
have given you large and lofty views; 
and yet you have degenerated into a 
plebeian in politics. He was born 
a plebeian ; and yet, by the virtuous 

lication of his mental powers, and 
the due use of his natural advan- 
tages, he became an enlightened 
statesman. 

Anc. Good words, my Leg. Re- 
collect, that if I have di ed my- 
self, you yourself must share in my 

ace. But, come, you will admit 

at least, that, whatever may be 
my notions of the church, I have 
made an honest and virtuous dispo- 
sal of church patronage. 

Lee, If that be so, it speaks very 
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ill either for the worth or the utility 
of the present Frith c es 

Anc. What do yott meat?’ "Do 
= ae to deny “me” credit. for 

at Seragyes 

Lec. Pray, who is the” presetit 
Dean of Down?  - — 

Ane. He is a son of the 
Mer the Honourable Mr Plun- 

ett. — 

Lec. And what, may I ask, are 
his claims to such preferment ? 

Ane. Why, he is a very worthy 
young man. Have you any thing to 
say against him ? 

Lec. I would only respectfully 
ask whether there are not very many 
worthy old men who might have been 
more suitably preferred to that dig- 
nity? Mr Plunkett may be a worthy 
6 man; but is he a man of abi- 

ity? is he a man who has distin- 
= himself by anyservice which 
e performed for the church? And 
are there not at least an hundred 
others who possess equal worth, and 
have been more dis fing vneee for 
their services and ability ? Why,then, 
should he have been preferred be- 
fore them? or, what claims can He 
be said to possess, above one thou- 
sand others, except alone that he s 
the son of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland ? : 

Ane. Surely, neither Burke, tor 
my father, nor any one else, would 
deny that we must take care of Our 
political friends ? 

Lec. But not by rank injustice ; 
or by sacrificing the best interests of 
that great moralizing institute, for 
the purpose of upholding which, in 
its pristine perfection and dignity, a 
statesman should pass by any political 
friendships. 

Anc. What? Has it not been 
the uniform practice of Pitt and Cas- 
tlereagh, and all of them’—— 

Lec. Pitt bitterly acknowledged 
his error. I remember it was in that 
same conversation to which I have 
already alluded. Church propérty, 
he remarked, can only be esteemed 
sacred, when the purposes for which 
it was intended are sacredly observed. 
These are—the promotion of piety, 
and the encouragement of Téarning. 
Inasmuch as a devotion t6” thése 


objects upposes a Sé&pa 

frbap mare affatrs, it is right tha 

pei should be made for the'th 
ividuals ‘who thus Rie? e sad 
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selves ; and, as they must be con- 
sidered.as benefactors to the commu- 
nity, that that provision should be as 
respectable, and as permanent, as 
any by which professional ability of 
capatinetindinsseenied, This, he 
observed, is.the only effectual mode 
of ing a regular supply of ho- 
nest and able labourers in that sacred 
calling. Occasional volunteers there 
might be, and there would be, whose 
zeal would attach them to the service 
of religion, without any consideration 
of a secular nature ; nay, who could 
not be repressed by any discourage- 
ments, from devoting themselves to 
what they conceived to be the cause 
of truth and holiness. But the age 
of miracles has gone by; and a re- 
gular supply of faithful labourers in 
the vineyard of the Lord, which is 
his church, can only be expected 
when sugh a provision is made, as 
may give them and their families 
some reasonable chance of not be- 
ing exposed to want or dependence. 
is can only be done, he said, look- 
ing at Burke, by ncaryreneeng, as 
you have well described it, church 
property with the great mass of pri- 
vate property, which thus has the 
guarantee of the state for its protec- 
tion; while no government should 
presume to exercise over it any con- 
trol, for use or dominion, which they 
would not be equally justified in ex- 
ercising over the estate of any pri- 
vate gentleman in the kingdom. So 
far, he added, I hope I have always 
acted upon the wise maxims of our 
ancestors. So far, the principle upon 
which church property rests has 
by me at least, untouched. 
But in this I wer mya thes in 
my promotions I did not always dul 
clans the sacred parpenes for 
which it was appointed. I suffered 
myself in such matters to be goo 
much influenced by political con- 
siderations. Church property, in our 
sense of the word, is only defensible 
when strictly applied to those pur- 
poses for which it was intended. If 
merely a gereramnens pa- 
tronage, other ies of pro- 
meal do pe well. AWVe 
not for its sacredness 


or inalienability, if it was only to be 


l, as i too frequently em- 

for the. purpose of pur- 
tary support. We 
any thing like con- 
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sistency, defend it.as though it was. 
intended for.one purpose, while we 
employed it for another. I therefore 
consider its. misappropriation but as. 
the precursor of its alienation ; and 1 
bitterly repent of every single _in- 
stance in which, while I was in power, 
professional services were overlook- 
ed, and political subserviency was 
rewarded. 

Anc. Burke of course approved 
of all this? 

Lec. He did; and added, that in 
sacrificing church property to merely 
political purposes, not only was it 
desecrated from its proper use, and 
great injustice done to meritorious 
individuals, but those very ends 
which were sought in the prostitu- 
tion of it, were seldom or never at- 
tained.- For instance, said he, it has, 
been very much the practice of go- 
vernment to employ church proper-, 
ty in purchasing atemporary support, 
by which they might be protected 
against Jacobinism; now I am per- 
suaded, that the neglect of the church 
which was thus caused has been the 
most fruitful source of Jacobinism 
that could be assigned. For the sake 
of a doubtful remedy against conta- 
gion when it occurs, we were part- 
ing with an antiseptic, by which it 
might have been prevented. All this 
I remember, not only because of the 
instruction which I derived from it 
myself, but because of the delight 
with which it was listened to by your 
venerable father. 

Ana. Upon my life, this is very 
wonderful! I protest I do not know 
whether I am standing on my head 
or my heels! You relate such thin 
as make me almost regret that I did 
not accompany you to the other 
world. * 

Lec. Had you done so, I should 
have been spared much pain and 
mortification. ; 

Ana. It cannot be helped now 
though. But tell me, had you any 
companion in your late abode like 
yourself ; I mean any honoured limb 
of a gallant soldier ? 

Lec. Yes. I was intimately ac- 
quainted with Sir Henry Hardinge® 
hand. He had arrived but two days 
before me, had been amazingly well 
received, and, until of late, we were 
inseparable. How did I envy hint 
the feelings of honest pride w 
which he had occasion always’ ‘to 

3A 








regard the conduct of his surviving 
master! We are, however, intimate 
no longer. There had been for some 
time a little estrangement—I think it 
may be dated from your second ap- 
nye to your present station ; 
ut when the news arrived of your 
adhesion to the framers of the Re- 
form Bill, Pitt and Fox (for these 
two old antagonists are now united, 
and, as far as I could observe, one 
in sentiment and action) came and 
took my friend away, observing, that 
the King had some commands for 
him; and while they scrupulously 
avoided wounding my feelings, for 
they saw that I was sadly chagrined, 
I could too clearly perceive that they 
apprehended, from any contact with 
me, something like political conta- 
mination. 
Ana. Hardinge is a good soldier, 
and an excellent fellow; but I do 
not think he is the statesman that I 


am. 

Lec. In that you are agreed with 
the best judges with whom I am ac- 
quainted. He is, indeed, a statesman 
of a very different stamp. 

Anc. Come, come, it is idle to 
keep up such a pother about this 
Reform Bill. You know it must pass; 
and the sooner the better. Surely 
it would not be wise to delay it like 
Emancipation, until what might have 
been a measure of grace became a 
matter of necessity. 

Lec. That is a sore subject with 
the great ones below. I have often 
heard them talk of it. 

Anc. They do not disapprove of 
Emancipation surely? Burke and 
Pitt were its earliest advocates. 

Lec. And yet, had they been living 
when it was passed, they would have 
sooner laid their heads on the block 
than have been consenting parties to 
it. They regard it as the immediate 
cause of the calamities which at pre- 
sent impend over England. 

Ana. As how, pray ? 

Lec. By breaking up the conser- 
vative party. Granting that Eman- 
cipation was a good, (upon which, 
however, I have not formed a very 
decided opinion,) it was not a good 
that should have been purchased at 
the risk of so tremendous an evil. 
Burke and Pitt were favourable to 
Emancipation, when it might possi- 
bly have strengthened the conserva- 
tive party. To strengthen that party 
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was the object of Pitt’s whole life ; 
upon it he relied for the faith, the 
honour, and the glory of England. 
Your modern Emancipationists (who 
were, be it observed, the bitterest 
enemies of such a measure when it 
might have been wise) only con< 
sented to change their policy when 
concession was more dangerous than 
exclusion; when, by departing from 
their principle, they lost their friends, 
and by yielding to threats and intimi- 
dation, they encouraged and strength- 
ened their enemies. But it is a bitter, 
as well as a bygone subject; so that 
we had better talk of it no more. 

Ana. One thing I know, that I was 
d—-——d badly treated on that occa- 
sion by the Duke of Wellington. 

Lec. Which has perhaps had a 
greater influence upon your future 
conduct than you are yourself aware 
of. Ihave sometimes thought, that 
were it not for the Duke’s uncere- 
monious treatment of you, you never 
would have been known as a tho- 
rough-going supporter of the present 
administration. 

Ana. Nay, nay; that is too bad. I 
support the Reform Bill from con- 
viction. As I told you before, I 
think we have no other alternative 
but Reform or Revolution. 

Lec. Pray, my Lord, have you 
read any thing that has been written 
upon the subject ? 

Ane. I cannot say I have, except 
the debates. I have been too much 
occupied. But is there any thing 
in particular that you would recom- 
mend ? 

Lec. The press of England never 
so teemed with wise precautions and 
admonitions as at the very moment 
when they are most unheeded. The 
Quarterly Review has most ably per- 
formed its duty ; but the greatest fa- 
vourite with the renowned in the 
other world is Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. For the last eight or nine months, 
it has come out with a series of pa- 
pers upon the subject, each of which 
is excellent, and all of which together 
evince the ruinous nature of the pre- 
sent measure to any mind that is not 
proof against conviction. I pray you, 
my Lord, turn to them and read 
them. 

An. Impossible! What, would 
Lady Morgan say if she caught me 
reading Blackwood’s Magazine! . I 
recollect it lay on the table of Lord 
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Francis Leveson Gower one even- 
ing when he was First Secretary, 
and Lady Morgan gave it such a look 
as you might suppose a crow would 
give a fowlingpiece. «Besides, I have 
not time—what with business, and 
company, which, in my situation, 
is a kind of business, I can scarcely 
find time for my private affairs. 

Lec. The more the pity. For you 
are doing the public no good, and 
doing yourself much harm. 

Ana. Have I not calmed the agi- 
tation about the repeal of the Union ? 
Have I not prosecuted O’Connell, 
and compelled him to submit to a 

udgment against him in a court of 
justice ? 

Lee. Do you seriously imagine, 
that when the Irish Reform Bill shall 
become the law of the land, Great 
Britain and Ireland can continue uni- 
ted? It is impossible. In the nature of 
things it cannot be. You may, there- 
fore, have quieted the present agi- 
tation about the repeal of the Union ; 
but you have also done that by which, 
as far as in you lies, the Union is vir- 
tually dissolved. You did prosecute 
O’Connell, and you did compel him 
to plead guilty to an indictment; or 
rather induced him, and he himself 
drew the distinction, to withdraw his 
plea of not guilty. But were the ends 
of justice answered ? Did you dare to 
punish the great delinquent? You 
may say what you please, and you 
may think what you please; but how 
will these questions be answered by 
nine-tenths of the people of Ireland ? 
He was not punished; he went at 
large. In his insolent audacity, he 
was permitted to beard the govern- 
ment of the country, while the sword 
of justice was decimating the wretch- 
aif creatures whom his seditious elo- 
ere stimulated to the perpetra- 
tion of crime. Call you this well 
and wisely governing Ireland ? 

Ang. Wait a little. We shall ma- 
nage better when we have got the 
priests into pay. 

Lec. When you have, to use the 
Irishman’s phrase, “ hired them to 
be your masters?” Ido not augur 
much good from that. 

AnG. Let me hear your objections. 

Lec. I will let you hear the objec- 
tions of wiser men. “ Non meus hc 
sermo.” It is objected to, in the 
first place, upon principle. It is 
argued that it is not right to give a 





positive support to the professors of 
a false religion. It is contended that 
to do so would be to encourage 
fraud and delusion. This objection 
would not, I am aware, have much 
weight with those who have estas 
blished Maynooth, and who pay a 
dissenting clergy. We will, there- 
fore, suffer it to lie in abeyance for 
the present, (although it is one which 
I by no means abandon,) and consi- 
der the question upon grounds of 
policy. You say that you will pay 
the priests, for the purpose of secu- 
ring their attachment to the state, 
Are you sure that, by so doing, you 
will secure their attachment? They 
will know well to what they are in- 
debted for what they may get; that 
they owe it not to love, but to fears 
and that what you once consent to 
bestow upon them, you cannot, and 
you dare not, withhold or suspend, 
no matter what may be their con- 
duct. Is a boon of this kind, then, so 
given andsoreceived, likely to detach 
them from the people? Surely not. 
It may, in some slight degree, relieve 
the people from a tribute which in 
many places they at present very re- 
luctantly pay; but it will only, on 
that very account, give additional 
power to the spiritual demagogue, 
whose interest it will decidedly be 
to make himself formidable as an 
agitator, for the purpose of ensuring 
his continuance as a stipendiary ef 
the state. No. You may depend 
upon it, as I heard Burke once say, 
that there is something exceedingly 
rotten in any system of government 
which depends for its support upon 
the purchased neutrality of invete- 
rate enemies. And, least of all, is 
such a system calculated to answer 
for Ireland. 

Ane. But what is to be done? 
These worthies have at present got 
the whip hand of me. 

Lee. Assert the supremacy of the 
laws; and, if your power be not suf- 
ficient for that at present, demand 
greater powers; but beware of pla- 
cingany dependence upon the priests, 
who, if they are once resorted to 
as auxiliaries by the government, 
will act as other foreign mercenaries 
have often acted, and subdue for 
themselves the country which they 
were employed to defend for others. 
But it is vain to talk. If the Reform 
Bill pass, the country is theirs al- 
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ready. The policy to be pursued 
towards it will always be dictated 
by its representatives; and its re- 
presentatives,in the event alluded to, 
will be their nominees. So that, un- 
less it shall please Providence to 
arrest this great calamity, Popery 
must become ascendant in that coun- 
try; in which case, the time will not 
be far distant when British connexion 
wili be given to the winds. 

Ane. There, I think, you are mis- 
taken. If any serious effort were 
made for separation, England would 
resist it as one man, and it must be 
very speedily, and very effectually 
crushed. 

Lec. What if England should be 
engaged in foreign war? If she had 
to contend again for her existence 
with a second Bonaparte ? 

Ang. Much error prevails upon 
that subject. The fact is, that Eng- 
land is more powerful when at war, 
than when at peace. There is an 
energy which pervades the commu- 
nity, and which communicates itself 
to the government, that renders all 
their efforts more prompt, energetic, 
and decisive. I am persuaded that 
if all our troops were engaged in 
foreign service, we should have vo- 
Junteers in sufficient numbers to quell 
any disturbances in Ireland. When 
you return to the place from whence 
you came, ask Pitt whether I am not 
right in what I now say. 

EG. When Pitt was at the helm 
of affairs, the rudder of the state was 
in his hand by means of the close 
boroughs. How will the case be al- 
tered in a reformed Parliament! 
You say that England is more power- 
ful when at war, than when at peace. 
Such, I acknowledge, was the case: 
but we live in a new era. Suppose 
such a case as this—England in a 
state of war with the continent; Ire- 
land in a state of rebellion; two or 
three great neutral powers obtruding 
themselves as arbitrators, as was late- 
ly done in the cases of Turkey and 
Holland, and insisting, as the basis of 
their arbitration, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland! I tell you 
such things have been, and such 
things may be again. It is a policy 
which we ourselves have most un- 
wisely, and, I think, iniquitously 
sanctioned ; and “ evenhanded jus- 
tice” may yet “commend -the poison- 


ed chalice to our own lips,” and com- 
pel us to wring out the dregs, |: 

Anc. I will ‘hope better’ things for 
old England. “ 

Lec. It is of new England that I 
am apprehensive ;—of England as it 
will be after the passing of ‘the Re- 
form Bill. 

Ans. But surely you ‘have not 
conversed with any one in the other 
world'who denies the necessity of all 
reform ? At least there is no one here 
who does not acknowledge that some 
reform is absolutely necessary. Some- 
thing, undoubtedly, must be done. 

Lec. But what that something is 
to be, is the question. I think it is 
as certain that the democracy is too 
strong at present, as it is that the 
monarchy and the aristocracy are too 
weak. By a reform which should 
strengthen these two estates of the 
realm, the constitution would be pre- 
served; by a reform which should 
add to the already preponderating 
influence of the democracy, without 
providing any counter weight, it 
must be overthrown; anda feather 
would at present destroy the balance 
between them. 

Ane. But the people do not re- 
quire any such reform as that. 

Lec. The question is not what 
they require, but what is required by 
the present state of things. Surely 
Anglesea will not consent to legislate 
upon compulsion ? 

Ang. Upon compulsion! — Umph 
—no. But the opinions of the people 
must be attended to. I do not see 
how the Lords can refuse to pass a 
bill that has been sanctioned by the 
other House of Parliament. 

Lec. I will content myself with re- 
peating what Pitt said upon that sub- 
ject. “ Either the House of Lords is 
a substantive estate of the realm, or 
it is not. Ifit be a substantive estate 
of the realm, it is entitled to have an 
opinion of its own. If it be not; it 
is a mockery, and should be abolish- 
ed.” He added, “ upon this particular 

uestion, it is more important ‘that 
the House of Lords should exercise 
an independent judgment, than upon 
many others, because the Howse of 
Commons have not exercised an tnde- 
pendent judgment, they having been, 
to an unprecedented degree, shuckled 
by their constituents. Their vote 


must therefore be considered rather 
the exponent of the popular will, 
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thaw the digested. result of the na- 
tional judgment; and should be sift- 
ediwith the most anxious scrutiny by 
the Upper House, before it is suffer- 
ed.to pass.into aJaw. Never was 
there an occasion upon which a duty 
more awfully important devolved 
upon them. They are called upon 
to stand between the people and the 
precipice down which in their mad- 
ness they are ready torush. In the 
present conjuncture,” he said, with 
great warmth, “ the Tarpeian Rock 
should be the portion of any noble 
betrayer of the constitution.” 

Anca. He may talk as he pleases, 
safe as he is, and at a distance from 
popular commotion; but if he were 
here he would think otherwise. 

Lec, Nay, my Lord, dishonour not 
the dead. You ought to have known 
your illustrious friend better. Never 
was there a man who could less be 
moved by the 


“ Civium ardor prava jubentium ;” 


were it not so, he would not have 
been “ the pilot that weathered the 
storm,” 

Ane. He did very well for his day ; 
but, were he living now, [ think he 
would see the expediency of a dif- 
ferent policy. 

Lec. What! He who lived but to 
put down Jacobinism then, should 
see the expediency of setting up Ja- 
cobinism now! Impossible. Depend 
upon it, my Lord, “ he was too fond 
of the right, to adopt,” to that extent 
at least, “ the expedient.” 

Ane. Then he should go out of 
office. 

Lec. And he wouldgo out of office 
an hundred times, rather than con- 
sent to become the puppet of a fac- 
tion, who are either senselessly or 
wickedly bent upon the destruction 
of every thing ancient or venerable 
in the constitution of the country. 
No—no. It was not for that, that, 
placing his foot upon the hydra of 
Jacobinism in England, he hurled the 
thunderbolt, which, although he did 
not liye to.see it, struck down the 
tyrant,.of the continent from his 
throne; and liberated prostrate Eu- 
rope. 

ANe.,Aye,.and incurred the na- 
tional debt ;, what do you say to that ? 

Leg,..Are these,the words of the 
chivalrous,|, Anglesea? Glory, ho- 
nour, deliverance. from, foreign dan- 
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ger, the preservation of all that was 
valuable to Englishmen as men and 
as Christians, the accumulation of a 
boundless store of military, renown, 
the creation of a co-rival forge by 
land to our hitherto unrivalled navy, 
so that it has become doubtful whe- 
ther our soldiers or our sailors are 
the more invincible—Does Anglesea 
consider these as no set-off against 
the national debt! If he do, how 
must he be changed from that An- 
glesea whom I once knew, and with 
whom I loved to be identified! How 
miserably must he have unlearned, 
under the tuition of Mr Joseph 
Hume, all that he had previously 
learned in the school of patriotism 
and honour! 

Ane. That is all very fine talk; 
but you cannot persuade the gene- 
rality of people that the national debt 
is not anational evil. Pitt and all of 
us danced very merrily while the 
war was going on. The country now 
must pay the piper. 

Lec. Granting that the debt is an 
evil, (and I am by no means prepa- 
red to say that it is so in the extent 
that is supposed,) it was contracted 
for the purpose of averting a greater 
evil. Debt, by which national protec- 
tion has been ensured, no matter 
how we may be burdened by it, is 
preferable to national subjugation. 
Take the most honourable terms that 
could possibly be granted to us by 
the conqueror, (and conquered we 
should have been but for the debt,) 
our condition must have been a thou- 
sand times more deplorable than it 
is at present, even as it appears in 
the eyes of the most radical reform- 
er. I will bring the matter to a short 
issue; suppose France, or Austria, 
or Russia, were willing to-morrow 
to pay our debt, upon condition of 
our surrendering our independence, 
could you find, even amongst, the 
vehement supporters of the Bill, a 
single individual who would listen 
to such a proposal ? 

Ane. I could not. ° 

Lec. A plain proat that even they 
are not altogether demented; and 
that, although they may declaim 
against the debt, they would be heart- 
ily sorry not to be burdened by. it, 
if its contraction was necessary for 
the defence of their liberties. 

AnG, But yet, their liberties having 
been, defended, I, believe there are 
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very many of them who would glad- 
ly fet rid of the debt. 

EG. Andasthey cannot doso while 
any thing like good faith or gentle- 
manlike feeling is respected in the 
House of Commons, you are for fa- 
cilitating their object, by helping 
them to a radical Parliament ? I know 
that much "yr oa has been taken, by 
wicked and designing demagogues, 
to mislead and to abuse the public 
mind. They have taught their dupes, 
(and these are, alas! too many,) to re- 
gard a reformed House of Commons 
as a kind of political millennium. 
But you, my noble master, have never 
yet harked in with that vulgar and 
senseless cry ; and although you have 
of late laboured to become a Whig, 
yet you can never, I trust, so com- 
pletely succeed, as to be capable of 
countenancing so gross and so mis- 
chievous a delusion. 

Ane. Reform of ‘some kind we 
must have. That’s pos. I will not 
object—on the contrary, I shall be 
very glad—if it may be effected in a 
manner less likely to endanger the 
old institutions of the country. 

Lec. The only object of any re- 
form should be, and the professed 
object of all reforms has been, to 
uphold and to strengthen our old in- 
stitutions. This has always been pre- 
tended, even when it was very well 
known that the real object of such 
political perfectionists was to under- 
mine and to destroy them. But the 
present impending calamity must 

s away, before any sane project 
of practicable reform can be even 
thought of. 

Ane. I am afraid that a position 
like that would only exasperate the 

eople, and cause them, perhaps, to 

orce the present measure in a man- 
ner that they may not otherwise be 
disposed to do; at least, if they do 
not see any disposition to give a rea- 
sonable attention to their demands, 

Lec. Arguing, I suppose, thus, that 
because we would not take physic, 
we should take poison !—that if we 
did not redress, after their own fa- 
shion, imaginary ills, they would take 
care to create real ones, which could 
not be remedied by human wisdom! 
Thus it is that mobs reason, and thus 
it is that they act; but be it far from 
my noble master to be a consenting 
party to the foulest and the most 
wicked deceit that ever was practi- 


[Nov. 


sed upon the credulity of the peo- 
ple. The present Reform Bill, while 
it literally unsettles every thing, esta- 
blishes nothing. It is powerful 
enough to disorganize, to subvert, to 
derange, to dislocate the framework 
and the machinery of our old consti- 
tutional monarchy; but no one de« 
ceives himself with the belief that 
any thing fixed or permanent can re- 
sult from it. It will be, if it should 

ass, but the beginning of changes. 

0 you yourself imagine that things 
can remain stationary, a at 
that point where the Reform Bill 
proposes to leave them ? 

Ana. It would be very hard to say. 
We live in an age when nothing is 
stationary. If we could remain as we 
are, I confess that I do not very ear- 
nestly desire to experience “ that 
untried form” of political being to- 
wards which we are recom But 
that cannot be ;—the people have 
spoken out, and something must be 
done. 

Lec. If the people are right, it is 
pleasant to agree with them; if they 
are wrong, it is both wicked and 
cowardly to do so. In the case last 
mentioned,- it would be both base 
and cruel not to make an effort to 
protect them from the fatal conse- 
—_ of their own importunities. 

am, however, agreed with you, that 
something may be done. This, how- 
ever, is not the time to make the ex- 

eriment. To use an illustration of 
urke’s, no sane individual would 
attempt alterations in the structure 
of his house during a thunder-storm. 

Ane. But what if the thunder- 
storm should blow it down ? 

Lee. In that case we will be guilt- 
less of having aided in its overthrow. 
But if the Lords are firm, that cala- 
mity need not be feared. God and 
our own good genius will still pro- 
tect the constitution of Old England. 
The only thing formidable in the 
present state of the public mind is, 
that it has been produced by the go- 
vernment. You, perhaps, do not 
know, that the most ‘seditious and 
stimulating of all the paragraphs 
which have appeared in the public 
papers, have come direct from the 
Treasury ; most of the noise which 
would seem to be made for the go- 
vernment, and urging them on in the 
prosecution of their revolutionary 
measure, has been produced, by a 
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species of political ventriloquism, by 
themselves. The people are begin- 
ning to find that out. They also be- 
gin to see that the only motive which 
prompted the present scheme was, 
that they might keep their places. 
You may depend upon it, therefore, 
that if the Lords are firm and do 
their duty, they have nothing to ap- 
prehend from popular violence; al- 
though I will not disgrace that au- 
gust assembly by supposing that 
they could be influenced by such 
apprehensions. 

Anc. The times are out of joint. 
Look to the state of France. If they 
reject the Bill, one does not know 
what may happen. 

Lec. But if they pass the Bill, itis 
very easy to foresee what must hap- 
pen. Their legislative functions will 
henceforth be at anend. They will no 
longer be the Peers of England. Your 
Lordship says, look to France ; and I 
say, look to France. What do we see 
there? The shadow of a monarchy, 
the substance of a republic; nay, I 
should rather say, the expense and 
the pageantry of a monarchy, with- 
out its solidity or its dignity ; and the 
turbulence and capriciousness of a 
republic, without its simplicity, its 
economy, or its freedom. And how 
has this been produced ? By thevery 
measures which our worthy reform- 
ing Ministry are now recommending 
with respect to England! Oh! my 
Lord, if we look to France, we are to 
look to it as a warning, and not as an 
example. 

Ane. You are certainly wrong 
there. The present state of France 
has been produced by the violent 
and unconstitutional aggression of 
the Ministers upon the rights of the 
people. 

Lec. And what produced that ag- 

ession? Mind, I do not justify 
t; IL say not one word in its vindi- 
cation. But I ask, What produced 
it? Your Lordship does not sup- 
pose that the French Ministers, of 
mere wantonness, incurred such a 
tremendous responsibility as that to 
which they must have been conscious 
of being liable, when they suspend- 
ed the constitution? No. Polignac 
thought himself excusable for the 
course which he adopted, by a most 
deplorable state necessity—a neces- 
sity which was mainly induced dy 
the want of an efficient aristocracy, 
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and those checks to democratic in 
Jluence which we possess in the nomi- 
nation boroughs. The power of the 
commonalty overbore that of the no- 
bility and the crown. The French 
Ministers merely attempted (cer- 
tainly in a most unconstitutional 
way) to restore the balance. They 
failed; and the consequences are at 
present sufficiently visible—a_ shat- 
tered monarchy, a degraded nobility, 
and a government the creature of 
popular caprice, and the ready in- 
strument of national ambition and in- 
justice. These are things which 
ought not, surely, to draw the wise 
people of England from “ the ancient 
ways” of their old constitutional po- 
licy, or induce them to abandon 
those safeguards which are their only 
security against the miseries of re- 
volution. 

Ana. What do you mean? 

Lec. The influence which the 
Crown and our Nobility"possess, by 
means of the nomination boroughs, 
which causes the House of Com- 
mons to act in sympathy with, and 
not in opposition to, the other two 
estates of the realm, without in the 
slightest degree impairing its effi- 
ciency, or compromising its inde- 
pendence,—an impulse which tem- 
pers without restraining,which guides 
without controlling, and which di- 
rects, without unduly encroaching 
upon, the rights and privileges of the 
democracy of England. 

Ana. It is, however, deemed un- 
popular. 

EG. But not, on that account, the 
less just or necessary. Let their ac- 
knowledged — only tell the peo- 
ple truth, and they will not long con- 
tinue under delusion. Indeed, the de- 
lusion is already very rapidly passing 
away ; andthe wicked ones who have 
caused all this turmoil, have almost 
exhausted the ingredients by which 
their caldron has been kept boiling. 
The people have been persuaded by 
the demagogues to believe, that the 
influence which the nobility possess- 
ed in the House of Commons, was 
an influence which existed only for 
selfish purposes, and which owed its 
origin to most unconstitutional usurp- 
ation. The public looked at the 
question in that one point of view, 
and never at first adverted to the im- 

rtant uses to which that influence 
s subservient, and which I have al- 
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ready described, ‘They are, indeed, 
very falls and clearly set forth ina 


paper, 0 the Edinburgh Review, 
written either by Lord Brougham or 
Mr Jeffrey, and to which much. at- 
tention has of late been directed. If 
I wished to evince, in the clearest 
manner, the expediency and the ne- 
cessity of borough influence, I should 
not go beyond the masterly exposi- 
tion, and the powerful reasoning, 
which are to be found in that ad- 
mirable paper. What a pity that the 
love of office should have induced 
the writer of it to eat his words! 
Words which will live, despite all he 
can say or do, for the confutation of 
his errors and the exposure of his 
apostasy. 

ee. I know very well that 
the influence of our House, which 
has been so much complained of, 
was strictly defensive, and could not 
in the nature of things become ag- 
gressive. The time has passed by 
when that could possibly be the 
case.. But then it was made to ap- 
pear such an offence in the eyes of 
the people, that, for my part, I am 
willing to give it up rather than 
contend any longer about it. 

Lec. There would, perhaps, be no 
great criminality in so acting, if the 
thing in question merely concerned 
yourself or your order. But the 
people have, in truth, as real an in- 
terest in maintaining your privileges 
as in maintaining their own. They 
have been created, or conferred, not 
for the sake of any particular indivi- 
dual, or any particular order; but of 
eyery individual, and every order. 
The world is surely now too old to re- 
quire to be told over again the pithy 
story of the belly and the members. 
Butit was not more applicable to the 
divisions which were created between 
the patricians and the plebeians of 
Rome, than to the disputes which 
at present are carried on between 
the democracy and the aristocracy 
of England. 1 say, perish the privi- 
leges of any order which are incom- 
patible with, or even not conducive 
tothe welfare of the whole state! But 
I say also, let no narrow or invidi- 
ous feeling prevent us from preser- 
ving and perpetuating the privileges 
of every order, as long as they are 
found essential to the wellbeing of 
the empire. If you abandon the par- 
ticular privilege in question, shew 
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me how. the nobility are to /be. pre- 
served. from falling into contempt; 
and,when they have once fallen into 
contempt, what is to guarantee their 
existence ? And if they cease.to:ex- 
ist,what becomes of the King ?: What 
becomes of the constitution’? ‘What 
becomes of the monarchy of Eng- 
land ? Now, on the other hand, are 
any such fears to be entertained re- 
specting the democracy, supposing 
that the present measure should be 
rejected? Will i¢ be weakened— 
will it be enervated—will it be. ren- 
dered insufficient as a counterpoise 
to the other two estates of the 
realm? So far from apprehending 
these things, the advocates of the 
Bill tell us, if it does not pass, that 
pest violence will rise to such a 

eight as to threaten the very foun- 
dations of social order. Their argu- 
ment, in fact, amounts to this—the 
crown and the nobility must become 
less powerful, because they have al- 
ready so little power. The House of 
Commons must become possessed 
of more power, because it is already 
so very powerful! 

Ana. I know very well that, ab- 
stractedly considered, the changes 
contemplated are not necessary. But 
what can we do? We are pressed 
on all sides. How can we alone re- 
sist the united influence of the King 
and the people ? 

Lec. You may depend upon it, 
that the events in France are produ- 
cing their proper effect upon the 
mind of the Sovereign—and that he 
begins to feel the precarious tenure 
by which Philip holds the royal 
bauble. I have already spoken of 
the people. The wealth, the respect- 
ability, the worth, the learning, and 
the talent of the country, are all ar- 
rayed against the Bill. This was so, 
even at the period of the elections. 
Witness the conduct of the three 
Universities. I believe you have 

ourself had an opportunity of see- 
ing some little proof of the reaction 
which has since taken place, at no 
reat distance from the seat of the 
rish government. 

Anc. Come, come, no allusion ito 
the Dublin election. The corpora, 
tom of that city are the greatest set 
C— 

Lec. My good Lord, it was not my 
purpose to excite your wrath. I 
came here upon.ne such idle errand. 
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My) object was not to: reproach, but 
tojexpostulate; ‘not to provoke, but 
to: ireason with you ;) seeing’ that, 
froin» the: period of my departure 
from earth, you seem 'to have acted 
like one who was bereft of half his 
understanding. « 

Ane. Pil be bound to say, also, 
you are ready to add the better half. 
But tell me, did my father hear any 
thing of the Dublin election ? 

Lec. He did. 

Ane. And what did he say ? Come, 
be candid with me. 

Lec. I cannot tell you. He said 
little, but he thought the more. 

Ane. Well, I assure you most so- 
lemnly—— 

Lee. My Lord, upon that subject 
assure me of nothing, except that 
you repent of the part that you act- 
ed. 


Anc. What! will you not listen to 
my defence ? 

Lee. I do not put you upon your 
defence. I do not come here to ac- 
cuse you. In truth, my Lord, the 
less that is said upon that subject 
the better. I will not say whether 
your eagerness to make defence an- 
ticipates accusation, argues the confi- 
dence of innocence, or the conscious- 
ness of error and humiliation. 

Ane. Error and humiliation! Why, 
no government that ever existed —— 

Lec. If I must speak, your Lord- 
ship must bear with me while I say, 
that the late election differed essen- 
tially from any that had taken place 
within the memory of man. It was, 
as the Ministers expressed it, a direct 
appeal te the unbiassed sense of the 
people; and, as such, an argument 
was founded upon it in favour of 
the Reform Bill. I ask, then, was it 
fair—-was it honourable—was it just 
towards either King or people, to 
construe forced and reluctant con- 
sent into voluntary preference ? To 
say, the people must become re- 
formers, because the bill must be 
passed; and also, the bill must be 
passed, because the people have be- 
come reformers ? 

Anca. Well, but it is an undoubt- 
ed fact, thata vast majority of the 
people did desire the Reform Bill. 


LeaisoThe less necessary, and - 


therefore the less excusable, was the 
bribery, the corruption, and the un- 
due: influence of which both the 
candidates and the government were 
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convicted at the Dublin election. 
Oh! my Lord, this is not the only in- 
stance in which puritans in politics 
resemble the Pharisees of old. They 
make clean, indeed, the outside of 
the cup or platter, but within are full 
of all uncleanness. 

Ane. What, quoting Scripture 
against me! Well, if you take to 
that I am done. 

Lec. Yes. And I should not have 
communed so long with you if I did 
not know, perhaps better than you 
yourself know, that you have a se- 
cret reverence for the word of God. 
I do not think you contemplate the 
overthrow of the Established Church, 
which would seem to be so near at 
hand, with indifference. You would 
save it if you could. 

Ana. I would, so help me God! 
But what is to be done ? ae 
the danger of passing the Bill, can 
shut my eyes to the danger of re- 
sisting it? How would you have the 
Peers to. act ? 

Lec. Reject the present measure, 
by all means. 

Ane. What! not modify it? Not 
conform to it as far as might be 
safe ? 

Lec. Not in the first instance. To 
do so would carry with itan appear- 
ance of timidity. They may, and 
they ought, to‘accompany their re- 
jection of it by declaring their readi- 
ness to entertain, at the proper time, 
any other measure which may be 
originated in the Lower House, less 
incompatible with the permanency 
and the wellbeing of existing insti- 
tutions. The Lords should leave 
to the Commons the initiative in 
all proceedings which peculiarly af- 
fect their branch of the legislature. 
Not only because, in point of deli- 
cacy, it would be right, but because 
a different conduct might, in the pre- 
sent temper of men’s minds, be very 
seriously misrepresented. Therefore, 
next to the maintenance of their own 
rights and dignities, those of the co- 
ordinate estate ought to be most 
scrupulously respected. 

Anc. But if they throw out the 
Bill altogether, will there not be a 
prodigious outcry ? 

Lec. Not greater—not so great as 
there would be if they passed it with 
what would appear to the Com- 
mons inadmissible modifications. 


Depend upon it, the straight and the 
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simple course in this, as in other 
things, is always the best and safest. 
Let the Lords exercise their un- 
doubted privilege of rejecting the 
measure as it at present stands, and 
the matter must rest, for a time at 
least, (and time is every thing in 
such matters,) as they leave it. Let 
them send it back to the Commons, 
complaining, like the Irishman, that 
it has been a at nurse, and I 
cannot contemplate the discussions 
and the bickerings to which such a 
proceeding may give rise, without 
uneasy apprehensions. Not that I, 
in either case, have any serious fears 
for the result ; but the first appears 
to me to be more clearly within the 
line both of dignity and delicacy, 
and less likely to provoke an angry 
collision. 

Ane. I do not know what to say; 
Iam very deeply pledged to the Mi- 
nisters; but you have put such a 
point of view—— 

Lec. I exact no promise—I re- 
quire no declaration from you. I 
only say, consider what has been 
said, and do not vote in any other 
way than may be approved of by 
your reason and your conscience. 
It is not, however, too much to re- 
quire of you not to leave the latter 
any longer in the joint custody of 


Lord Plunkett and Mr Anthony 
Blake, nor to suffer the former to be 
hag-ridden by Lady Morgan. Fare- 
well. When I meet you again, it will 
be in another place. I hope it may 
be under circumstances which may 
render it possible for us to be re- 
united. But, so help me honour! 
I would rather become the property 
of the most rascally radical that ever 
wanted a leg, than, having been what 
I was to you in your better days, 
when you were the pink of courtesy 
and the flower of chivalry, become 
incorporated with you again, only 
for the purpose of being associated 
with the worst enemies of my King 
and country. Remember what Ho- 
race says, it is my motto, 


* Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus.” 


Once more, farewell. If you vote in 
favour of this accursed measure, I 
am glad that I shall not be present 
to enable you “ pedibus ire in sen- 
tentia” against the best interests of 
the state. If you act the better part, 
and resolve to oppose it, I could 
willingly come from Paradise for the 
— of enabling you to take your 
noble stand in the Thermopyle of 
the Constitution. 





The Spirit here disappeared, and left the noble Lord strangely perplex- 





ed by his communication. Whether what he heard ‘produced any effect 
upon his mind respecting the Reform Bill, my informant was unable to say; 
but he was certainly far less confident respecting either its efficacy or its 
necessity than he had been previously. What may come of it, no one can 
conjecture. He has, for the last few days, been unusually silent and self- 
involved ; and was this morning silently engaged in reading some of the 
late numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. Should I learn any thing further, 
you may depend upon having the earliest intimation of it. 
Your obedient servant, 
GLANVILLE Repivivus. 
London, September 30, 1831. 
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COUNT SEGUR. 


Tue peculiar character and singu- 
Jar talent of the French people, is 
nowhere so conspicuous as in the 
number and merit of the historical 
memoirs which have in every age 

roceeded from their exertions. 
egular histories, indeed, of great 
merit, have been rare among them, 
till after the fall of Napoleon: nor is 
this surprising ; for a despotic go- 
vernment, whether monarchical, re- 
publican, or imperial, is inconsistent 
with the deliberate thought and fear 
less discussion which history re- 
uires. But since that time, the abi- 
lity of their historical works has 
been most extraordinary. The re- 
publican historians,Mignet and Thiers 
the royalists, Chateaubriand and 
Lacretelle—the descriptive, Thierry 
and Michaux—the philosophical, 
Guizot and Salvandy,—have each 
ned a new view in the literature 
of their country; and if they have 
not equalled the great works of 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, they 
have greatly exceeded any historical 
productions which have since that 
time appeared in this country. We 
propose in this series to make our 
readers acquainted with these au- 
thors, most of which have not yet ap- 
eared in the popular form of an 
nglish translation ; but which con- 
stitute a great and splendid series of 
pictures of the human race in differ- 
ent ages of its progress, dazzling from 
the brilliancy of their colouring, and 
graphic from the fidelity of their 
drawing. 

Inferior in solidity and thought, 
but superior in vivacity and enter- 
tainment, the French Memoirs during 
the same period exhibit a view of 
manners, thoughts, and adventures, 
unequalled by the writings of any 
other age or country. For a very 
long period these popular produc- 
tions have constituted a most enter- 
taining fund of reading; and the 
great collection edited by Guizot, 
consisting of 160 volumes, is perhaps 
the most curious picture of life and 
manners which exists in the world. 


But since the Revolution, they have 
assumed a graver and sterner cast. 
No longer confined to the details of 
eourts, the gossip of saloons, or the 
incidents of gallantry, they have sha- 
red in the tragic and thrilling cha- 
racter of revolutionary life: the 
dreams of philosophers, the visions 
of enthusiastic nobles, the hopes of 
patriots, are portrayed in the vivid 
colours of actual life, and with the 
illusion which seduced their original 
authors. Presently succeed a more 
melancholy class. The prison, the 
judgment-seat, the scaffold, pass be- 
fore our eyes: the agonizing sus- 
ense of the Reign of Terror—the 
hairbreadth escapes of persecuted 
virtue—the heroism of female devo- 
tion—exceed all that fiction has con- 
ceived of the grand or the terrible, 
and leave an impression on the 
mind, of the nitude both of vir- 
tue and vice, which no other pro- 
ductions can produce. With the rise 
of Napoleon, and the era of conquest, 
commences a different, but a not less 
heart-stirring series of adventures: 
the achievements of valour, the ener- 
gy of patriotism, the conquest of em- 
pires, are laid before us in true and 
vivid colours. We share in the en- 
thusiasm of the youthful soldier ; we 
follow the footsteps of the mature 
leader ; we sympathize with the grief 
of the veteran in renown :—the din of 
battles, the charge of squadrons, the 
roar of artillery,are almost made pre- 
sent to our senses; and the varied pic- 
ture of life and adventure, from the 
sentinel to the throne, from the Py- 
ramids to the Kremlin, is brought 
before our eyes with all the fulness 
of recent recollection, and all the vi- 
vacity of undecaying impression. 
M.Segur, whose memoirs form the 
subject of this article, stands midway 
between these different classes of 
narrative. Born of a noble family, 
the son of the Minister at War to 
Louis XVI., early initiated into the 
frivolities and pleasures of a Parisian 
life, he conveys one of the latest and 
best images of the high-bred circles 
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of French socicty ; of that, last, re- 
finement of courtly manners, where 
talent was associated with elegance, 
and simplicity of manner with pride 
of feeling; where vice had “lost balf 
its guilt by losing all its grossness,” 
and genius all its usefulness by the 
sacrifice of most of its independence. 
But though such were his habits and 
his early sphere, his inclinations, his 
talents, and his friendships, led him 
toa more useful existence. Gifted 
with —— and varied ability; the 
friend of D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
Voltaire, of Mirabeau, Sieyes, and 
Lafayette, he shared alike in the 
philosophical circles, the political 
connexions, and the frivolous plea- 
sures of the French metropolis. As 
life advanced, and the storm of poli- 
tical passion became more vehement, 
he withdrew from the world of amuse- 
ment to that of action. An ardent 
friend of freedom, he followed La- 
fayette to combat in America for the 
independence of another hemisphere ; 
and sent, after his return, as ambas- 
sador to Russia, he sustained, even 
in presence of Catherine, the ascen- 
dency both of freedom and of ability. 
On bis return to France, during the 
fervour of the Revolution, he shared in 
the feelings with which its early sup- 
porters regarded its frightful ex- 
cesses ; and lived to nurse, by his 
example and precept, that vivid ge- 
nius which was destined in his son 
to bequeath to the world the immor- 
tal picture of the campaign of Mos- 
cow. 

There is no other writer whose 
works so clearly and vividly por- 
tray the state of transition, when the 
human mind passed from the old to 
the new state of society; from the 
world of aristocracy to that of abili- 
ty; from the pacific slumbers of mo- 
narchical institutions to the heart- 
stirring events of revolutionary ac- 
tion. In his pages we see alike the 
grievances which rendered a great 
change necessary for the improve- 
ment of, society, the delusion which 
precipitated, its course, the feelings 
with, which it was regarded by the 
most enlightened persons of the time, 


andthe causes which stained its pro- 
greds with blood... © >, 

-OF the corrupted: state of society 
in ‘the latter years of the reign of 
Louis XV; and the rapid descent. 
which ideas were even then taking 
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towards a Revolution, our author 
gives the following curious account : 


“ The King was resolved to have.repose 
at any price; the courtiers to have:me- 
ney at every hour, Great vicws, great 
projects, noble’ thoughts, would \have 
disquieted the aged monarci: and his 
young mistress, 

** Soon there was neither dignityin the 
government, order in the finances, nor 
firmness in the national conduct. France 
lost its influence in Europe. England 
peaceably ruled the seas, and annexed to 
its dominions the Eastern world. The 
northern powers partitioned Poland ; the 
equilibrium established by the treaty of 
Westphalia was destroyed. 

“ The feeling of shame attached to that 
royal lethargy, to that monarchical degra- 
dation, at once wounded and awakened 
the pride of the French. From one end 
of the kingdom to the other, it beeame a 
point of honour to join the ranks of op- 
position ; it appeared a duty to the en- 
lightened, a virtue to the generous, an use+ 
ful weapon to the philosophers. To the 
young and the ardent, it was a means of 
distinction ; a fashion, which the impe- 
tuosity of youth seized with avidity. 

“The Parliaments framed remonstran- 
ces, the clergy sermons, the philosophers 
books, the young courtiers epigrams. 
Every one perceiving the helm placed in 
incapable hands, made it a point of honour 
to brave a government which no longer 
inspired either confidence or respect; 
and even the depositarics of power, no longer 
opposing a solid barrier to individual ambix 
tion, followed in the same career, and 
tended, without either concert or inten- 
tion, to the same end. 

* The old nobles, ashamed of being 
governed by a plebeian mistress, and mi- 
nisters without glory, regretted the days 
of feudal power and the decline of their 
splendour since the days of Richelieu. 
The clergy looked back with bitter regret 
to their influence under Madame de Main. 
tenon. The great magisterial bodies, and 
theParliament,opposed toarbitrary power, 
and to the dilapidation of the finances,'a 
resistance which rendered them: highly 
popular with the multitude. 

“ Every thing breathed the spirit of the 
League and the Fronde; and as todis. 
positions in such a temper, nothing is 
wanting but a rallying point, a crt dé 
guerre; it was soon furnished by the’ phi: 
losophers, The words liberty, property, 
equality, were pronounced. | These: ma. 
gic sounds: were re-echoed fror afar, and 
soon repeated witlr enthusiasm: by the» 
very persons who in the end ascribed-te 
them all their miisforgumess) 9) ) ivy > 
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No one then dreamed of a Revolu- 
tion, though it was advancing in opinions 
with | signal: velocity. . Montesquieu‘ had 
restored: to the light of day the ancient 
rights of the people, so long buried in 
oblivion. |The men of intelligence stu- 
died the English constitution: the young 
were carried away by the passion for Eng- 
lish horses, jockeys, boots, and expenses. 
“ Prejudices of every kind found them- 
selves at once assailed by the fine and bril- 
liant talent of Voltaire, the seducing elo- 
quence of Rousseau, the vehement decla- 
mations of Raynal, the encyclopedia artil- 
leryof D’ Alembertand Diderot; and while 
this inundation of light suddenly changed 
both the opinions and the manners, all 
classes of the ancient regime, at the mo- 
ment that they were losing, without per- 
ceiving it, their roots in society, preserved, 
with sedulous care, their native pride, 
their external splendour, their old distinc- 
tions, and all the outward insignia of 
power. They resembled in this respect 
those brilliant pictures formed with a 
thousand colours, and traced with sand 
on the crystal ornaments of our festive 
days,: where you admire magnificent 
castles, smiling landscapes, and rich har- 
vests; which the slightest breath of wind 
dissipates for ever.”’"—I. p. 19-21. 


The state of the court was totally 
changed by the accession of Louis 
XVI, and his marriage with Marie 
Antoinette ; but the virtues and be- 
neficent intentions of this ill-fated 
monarch made no change on the 
progress towards the Revolution. 


“ Concentrating in themselves the 
royal. dignity, every public and private 
virtue, and the warmest attachment of 
the. public, the purity of their manners 
formed a striking contrast with the li- 
cense which an audacious courtesan had 
made to reign in the palace; the conta- 
gion of vice did not venture to approach 
that: asylum of innocence and modesty. 

In their accession, every one antici- 
pated: for their country the most pros- 
perous'destiny. Alas! who could have 
anticipated that two beings, apparently 
formed by nature alike to biess and be 
blessed, shouid one day be the victims of 
the capriee of fortune, and sink beneath 
the stroke of the most furious and bloody 
anarchy! Reeently presented at the court, 
treated witly distinction by both the royal 
consorts, I) formed part of the brilliant 
cortege withawhich they were surround- 
edi!) Whaneould have anticipated, from 
s@ ishing: aw: Aurora, the gloomy tem- 
pests which were.appronehing ? 
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“ The old edifice of society, undermined 
in all its foundations, was now tottering 
to its fall, while as yet its surface exhi- 
bited no symptoms of decay. The’ change 
of manners had been unperceived, 'be- 
cause it had been gradual; the etiquette 
was the same at the court. 
the same throne, the same names, the 
same distinctions of rank, the same forms. 

“ The city followed the example of 
the court. Ancient custom left between 
the noblesse and the burghers an immense 
interval, which the most distinguished ta- 
lents could alone pass in appearance ; 
there was more familiarity than equality 
between them and their superiors. 

“ The Parliaments, braving the power 
of the throne, though in the midst of the 
most respectful forms, were become. re- 


publican without knowing it; they struck 


with their own hands the hour of Revolu- 
tion. Thinking they were only following 
the example of their predecessors, in re- 
sisting the concordat of Francis I., or the 
fiscal despotism of Mazarine, they were 
in fact preparing the most terrible convul- 
sions, 

* The old chiefs of families, deeming 
themselves as immovable as the mo- 
narchy, slept without fear on the edge: of 
a voleano. Indifferent to the affairs of 
the state as to their private concerns, 
they permitted the first to be governed 
by an intendant appointed by the crown, 
and the Jast by their own stewards; all 
their indignation was reserved for) the 
changes of fashion, the disuse of liveries, 
the rage for English customs. 

* The clergy, trusting to their riches.and 
reputation, were far from believing their 
existence seriously menaced. They were 
irritated at the boldness of the philoso- 
phers, and at the defection of a large part 
of their own members, who, from min- 
gling in society, had become. tinged by 
the fashionable infidelity of the day. Not 
contented with attacking the license of the 
philosophers, they persisted in upholding 
puerile superstitions, mortally wounded 
by the torch of reason, and the light artil- 
lery of ridicule. 

“ As for ourselves, young and volatile 
nobles, without regret for the past, with- 
out disquietude for the future, we match: 
ed gaily on a carpet strewed with flow- 
ers, which concealed a yawning abyss. 
Thoughtless ridicule of ‘ancient eustoms, 


of feudal’ pride‘ and court ‘etiquette, ef: 


every thing sanctioned by usage or grotwn 


venerable by age, filled our mindsy; “Fhe. 


gravity of ancient mannersiand principles 
seemed intolerable ; the Jight, philosophy 
of Voltaire (captivated own imaginations. 
Without weighing the arguments which 





You saw there - 
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he assailed, we followed his standards as 
the colour of freedom and resistance. 

* The new fashion of cabriolets, of frock 
coats and English dresses, charmed us by 
allowing the restraint of former custom to 
be laid aside. Consecrating all our time 
to society, to fétes, pleasures, and the 
trifling duties of the court and the garri- 
son, we enjoyed at once the distinction 
which the ancient manners had transmit- 
ted, and the liberty which modern ideas 
allowed. The one régime flattered our 
vanity, the other our pleasures. 

“ Received in our chateaux by our pea- 
sants, our guards, and our stewards, with 
some vestiges of feudal dignity ; enjoying 
at court, and in the city, the distinctions 
of birth; elevated by our names alone to 
the highest situations in the camp, and 
at liberty at the same time to mingle 
without pride or apprehension in every 
society, to taste the charms of plebeian 
equality, we beheld the short period of 
our youth glide away in a circle of illu- 
sions, which never, I believe, were before 
united in any generation. Liberty, roy- 
alty, aristocracy, democracy, prejudices, 
reason, novelty, philosophy, all combined 
to render our lives delightful, and never 
was a more terrible awakening preceded by 
a sweeter sleep or more seducing dreams,” 
—I. p. 25-6. 


One of the most curious and in- 
structive parts of these interesting 
memoirs, is the picture which they 
afford of the universal delusion which 
seized all classes, and the writer of 
them among the rest, on the approach 
of the Revolution; and the large share 
which the higher orders themselves 
had in destroying the fabric which 
at last buried them in its ruins. This 
is a subject but little understood as 

et in this country; but which af- 
ords subject for the most profound 
meditation. 

“ Though it was our own ranks,” he 
observes, “ our privileges, the remains of 
our ancient power, which was undermi- 
ned under our feet, the assaults upon them 
“were far from displeasing us. We looked 
upon them as mere combats of words and 
pens, which could never seriously affect 
our superiority, and which the possession 
of them for so many centuries made us 
consider as established on an immovable 
basis. 

“The forms of the edifice remained 
untouched, and we did not perceive that 
they were incessantly undermining its 


foundations; we laughed at the grave 


alarm of the old courtiers and the clergy, 
which thundered against the spirit of 
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innovation. We applauded the republi- 
can scenes at our theatres, the philose- 
phical discourses at our academies, the 
bold writings of our literary men ; and we 
felt ourselves encouraged in that disposi- 
tion by the intrepid stand of the Partia- 
ments against the government, and the 
noble writings of such men as Turgot 
and Malesherbes, who wished only mo- 
derate and indispensable reforms, but 
whose cautious wisdom we confounded 
with the spirit of universal innovation. 

“ Liberty, whatever was its language, 
pleased us by the courage which it dis- 
played ; equality, by the convenience with 
which it was attended. We felt a plea- 
sure at descending from our elevation, 
convinced that we could ascend again 
whenever we chose ; and, destitute of 
foresight, thought we could enjoy at once 
the advantages of a patrician descent, and 
the flattery of a plebeian philosophy. From 
these feelings was engendered, by degrees, 
the same jealousy between the manners 
of the new and the old court, as have 
since divided the opinions of mankind; 
and their skirmishes were the prelude of 
those terrible combats which have since 
changed the face of the world.” —I. 39- 
41. 

His account of the winter gayeties, 
a few years before the Revolution, is 
so extraordinary, that were it not 
supported by many other testimonies, 
and corroborated by what we see 
passing before our own eyes, it would 
seem incredible. 


“ We passed the winter of 1779 in 
balls and amusements; all the French 
there resembled those young Neapolitans 
who laugh, sing, and sleep, without dis- 
quieting themselves about the lava on the 
edge of a volcano. Who could foresee 
the terrible misfortunes which were about 
to follew in the midst of so much peace 
and prosperity? Who could apprehend 
that frightful inundation of passions and 
crimes, at a period when every writing, 
every word, every action, seemed to have 
but one end—the extirpation of vice, the 
propagation of virtue, the abolition of 
every arbitrary regulation, the assnaging 
of suffering, the amelioration of com- 
merce and agriculture, the perfection of 
the human race?” 


A young, virtuous, and beneficent 
monarch, who had no other object 
but the happiness of bis subjects, 
and who desired no other sway but 
that of justice, gave, by his example, 
a new stimulus to every generous 
and philanthropic idea. He had 
chosen for his Ministers two men 
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whom. the public voice had long de- 
signated as the most learned, the 
most virtuous, the most disinterest- 
ed. Every system of toleration and 
of a judicious freedom were encou- 
raged by them. The firm friends of 
principle, the courageous enemies of 
abuse, they seemed to realize with 
their monarch, the prayers of that 
ancient sage, who said, “ That hap- 
iness would never be found upon 
earth, till the moment when true 
philosophy sat upon the throne.” 

“ Every where the unjust persecution 
of the Protestants ceased; the evils of 
corporations were abolished ; the traces of 
every servitude disappeared ; humiliating 
privileges no longer dared to shew them. 
selves ; the feudal maxim was doomed to 
destruction, which said that ‘ no noble 
was bound to pay the ¢ailie, nor to be 
assessed for the support ofthe highways.’”’ 
—I, 93, 94. 


Such were the philanthropic 
dreams, such the benevolent reforms, 
which ushered in the horrors of the 
Revolution. A nearer approach to 
the actors on this great theatre, tend 
ed to increase in M. Segur the illu- 
sion under which all the world la- 
boured. 


“ In the greater part of those political 
convulsions which have terminated in 
overturning Europe, I was placed, not 
on the stage, but in the first row of spec- 
tators. The enthusiasm excited by the 
new ideas of reform, ameliorations, li- 
berty, equality, toleration, absolutely 
transported me. 

“ Fortune frequently brought me still 
nearer the principal personages on this 
great theatre ; but far from dispelling the 
illusion, it tended only to confirm it. It 
was impossible to pass the soirées with 
D’Alembert; to visit the hotel of the 
Duke de la Rochefoucault ; to associate in 
the circle of Turgot; to partake in the 
public breakfasts of the Abbé Raynal; to 
enjoy the intimate society of M. de Male- 
sherbes; in fine, to approach the most 
amiable Queen and the most virtuous 
King who ever sat upon a throne, with- 
out feeling persuaded that we’ were enter- 
ing upon an age of gold, of which prece- 
ding times had given no idea. 

“ Nevertheless, a closer observation of 
the real facts would have been sufficient 
to lave opened the eyes of more expe- 
rienced observers; and a succession of 
éverits which succeeded each other with 
rapidity, and might have taught us, on the 
one hand, the fury of the innovating pas. 


Count Segur. 
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sions which were so widely propagated, 
the frightful jealousy whick animated the 
plebeian order against the noblesse and ‘the 
clergy, the irritation which these privi- 
leged bodies manifested against their in. 
vaders, and, on the other, the weakness 
of the pilots who were charged with steer- 
ing us through so many breakers.” =I, 
97, 98 


Is it the history of the preliminary 
steps to the French Revolution, or 
of the temper and state of England, 
during the discussion of the Reform 
Bill, which is here portrayed ? 


“« Every one,” he adds, “ on the break- 
ing out of the American war, was occu- 
pied with political subjects; and when I 
reflect to what a degree, even under a 
monarchical government, manners were 
become republican, it was no wonder that 
Rousseau predicted the approach of the 
epoch of great revolutions. In making 
that prediction, that great writer proved 
himself more clearsighted than the Em- 
press of Russia, or the Kings of France 
and Spain, who saw in the American in- 
surrection only the approaching downfall 
of the British power ; without perceiving 
that the young eagle of liberty, rising 
from another hemisphere, would not be 
long in descending upon the shores of 
Europe.” —I. 189. 


The extent to which the revolu- 
tionary fervour spread from the re- 
volt in America to the French mo- 
narchy, and the singular blindness 
with which they shut their eyes to 
the fatal consequences of their in- 
terference, is portrayed in vivid coe 
lours. 


“Such is the strange infatuation of 
the human mind, those who governed a 
monarchy armed it for the support of two 
republics against a king, and sustained, 
by the most painful exertions, the cause 
of a people in a state of insurrection! 
The whole youth were excited by the 
higher orders to regard the American 
patriots as the first of the human race; 
and our aristocratic youth, the future 
supports of the monarchy, rushed to the 
shores of America, to imbibe the princi- 
ples of equality—hatred at the privileged 
ranks, horror at despotism, whether mi- 
nisterial or sacerdotal. 

“ Though still young, and consequent- 
ly carried away by the spirit of my. time, 
this whirlwind of error did not entirely 
blind my eyes to the consequences it 
must produce. I shall never forget the 
astonishment with whieh I heard all 
court in the theatre of Versailles applaud 
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with-enthusiasm Brutus, the celebrated 
republican play of Voltaire, and especial- 
ly the two lines— 

«Je suis Pilsde Brutus, et je porte en mon cceur, 
La liberte gravée et les rois en horreur.’ 

** When the higher classes in a mo. 
narchy are seized with such fanaticism as 
to applaud the most extravagant republi- 
can maxims, a@ revolution cannot be fur 
distant, and should not be unforeseen ; but 
since that time, the most ardent enemies 
of liberty, the most zealous defenders of 
the ancient order of things, have com- 
pletely forgot what a large share they 
themselves had in pushing the people to that 
rapid descent, where it soon became impos. 
sible to arrest their progress.”’—1.253-255, 


Change the names of the times and 
actors; for the American, substitute 
the second French Revolution; for 
the French nobility, the reforming 
English aristocracy ; and these words 
convey a picture of the blind politi- 
cal fanaticism of our times. 


“ In truth,’ says this able and impar- 
tial observer, “ when I recall that era of 
dreams and illusions, I can compare our 
situation to nothing but that of a person 
placed on the top of a lofty tower, the 
turning of whose brain, by the sight of so 
immense a prospect, precedes by a few 
instants the most frightful fall. 

“ What was not really chimerical in 
our situation at that period, was the asto- 
nishing activity of agriculture, of industry, 
commerce, and navigation ; the rapid pro- 
gress of our literature and philosophy; 
our discoveries in physics, chemistry, 
meclianics ; in fine, in every thing which 
ean bring to perfection the civilisation of 
a people by multiplying its enjoyments. 

‘* Adversity is severe, distrustful, full of 
chagrins; prosperity renders men indul- 
gent and confiding. In consequence, at 
that period of unexampled prosperity, a 
free circulation was allowed to all the 
reforming writings, to every project of 
innovation, to thouglits the most liberal, 
to systems the most inconsiderate. Every 
one thought he was on the high road to 
perfection, without disquieting himself 
aboat the means by which it was to be 
attained. We were al! proud of being 
Frénchinien, and, more than all, French. 
men Of the eigliteenth century, which we 
regarded as the age of gold, brought back 
to the earth by our new phil y- 

> neral illusion spread even to 
= ‘heads. Frederick the Great and 

therine of ‘Russia did not, it is true, 

perily addpt the counsels of our modern 
s, Bat they applauded and consulted 
thé, “JosBph TP, without asking their 
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advice, advanced even more rapidly than 
they had recommended. He imprudently 
carried into practice what, with them, 
was only matter of speculation.” —II. 
30, 31. 

Old Count Segur, the father of 
our author, and minister at war, 
though a liberal man, and the friend" 
of freedom, was not so completely 
carried away by the innovating 
frenzy as his son. He gives the fol- 
lowing account of the method which 
he took to open his eyes to the folly 
of the spirit which had seized the 
public mind. 

“T well recollect, that under the influ- 
ence of the passion for reform and inno- 
vation which was so much in vogue at 
the time, I spoke warmly to my father 
on the subject of the coolness of the re- 
ception which they gave to the numerous 
projects of reform which were presented 
to the government; and indulged, on 
this occasion, in many of the common- 
place declamations on the difficulty of 
getting truth to penetrate the palaces of 
kings, or the cabinets of their ministers. 

“ My father smiled, and instead of any 
reply, sent me, on the following day, with 
an order to inspect all the projects of re- 
form which had been laid before the go- 
vernment, in the different branches of 
tactics and administration. I was at the 
moment highly gratified; but their num- 
bers filled me with astonishment; and i 
was not long of discovering that what I 
had looked forward to as a pleasure, was 
an useful lesson and a severe punish- 
ment. No words can convey an idea of 
the mass of visionary speculations, com- 
monplace declamations, perilous projects 
of innovation, ignorant proposals for im- 
provement, which this collection con- 
tained. Never was I happier than when 
my father, who, I found, was intimately 
acquainted with such as really deserved 
consideration, relieved me of the burden 
of proceeding farther with the investiga- 
tion.” —IT. 35, 36. 


For his distinguished services in 
America with Lafayette, M. Segur 
received, after his return to Paris, 
the decoration of the order of Cin- 
cinnatus from the republican go- 
vernment, Of its reception in Paris, 
he gives the following characteristic 
account :— 


“ This decoration consisted in an eagle 
of gold, suspended by a blue ribbon edged 
with white ; on the one side, Cincinnatas 
was represented quitting his cottage to 
assume the office of Dictator; on the 
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other,’ he,was to-be seen laying aside his 

buekler and. orhaned and resuming the 
hétier cle 

» * Sach.a Socssatinn, so republican in 

its import, displayed with pride io the 

capital of a great monarchy, afforded 


ample subject for meditation. It was 
evident how profound was the impression 
produced by the first sight of that em- 
blem of freedom; but Lafayette and I 
were too proud of displaying it on our 
breasts, to attend to any thing but the ad- 
miring crowds which it drew around our 
persons. In their eyes that new decora- 
tion appeared as a new order of chivalry; 
and confounding democratic passion with 
aristocratic distinctions, they gave it, both 
in the city and at the court, the name of 
the order of Cincinnatus, 

“ This expression gave rise to a ludi- 
crous mistake on the part of an officer of 
high rank who had served with distinc- 
tion.in the American war, but whose edu- 
cation had not been so sedulously at- 
tended to as his manners. ‘ You are 
really,’ said he to me, ‘ well provided 
with. saints, for you have three, Saint 
Louis, Saint Lazare,and Saint Cinnatus, 
But as. for the latter saint, may the devil 
take, me if I can discover where our good 
friends in. America have contrived to dis- 
inter, him.’ This officer had himself re- 
ceived the decoration for his gallant con- 
duct in the transatlantic contest.”—II. 


The French philosophers, with all 
their declamations about freedom, 
Were among the most abject slaves 
of the aristocracy, in their private 
livés, which ever existed. By their 
incéssant flattery of the young no- 
blemen who adopted their opinions, 
they both degraded their own cha- 
racter, and precipitated the Revolu- 
tion which their noble admirers had 
so large a share in producing. 


*¢ No one can conceive how, in that 
period of war against every species of 
prejudice, of passion for the public good, 
of ardour for a chimerical equality, of ge- 
neral inclination to introduce into the old 
world a primitive state of equality, the 
philosophers paid their court to the 
yotmg nobles, who seemed disposed to 
become their ‘disciples; and to what an 
extent tliey Had-discovered the secret of 
exalting oar minds and our imaginations, 
by the — application” of ‘their 
elogess « ..men,, consulted, respect- 
ed, ar et as, oracles by Europe, had 
the, disposal, toa, certain extent, of re- 
nown,; and our resumption was incon- 
ceivab, Bly i inereased , by the praises which 
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they showered upon the liberal , raoned 
the aristocracy.”—~II; 46. 

Robespierre had a more just Aiken 
of the real character of these philo- 
sophers. On occasion of the féte of 
the Supreme Being, in June 1793, he 
expressed himself, in regard to them, 
in these memorable words :— 

“ The sect of the Encyclopzedists,”’ said 
he, “ in politics, was always behind the 
rights of the people ; in morals, they went 
as much too far in the destruction of re- 
ligious ideas, ‘These hypocrites inces- 
santly declaimed against despotism, and 
they were pensioned by despots. They 
composed, by turns, tirades against the 
court, and dedications to kings—speeches 
for the courtiers, and madrigals for their 
mistresses. They were fierce in their 
writings, and rampant in antechambers. 
That sect propagated, with infinite zeal, 
the doctrine of materialism, which pre- 
vailed universally among the great and 
the beaux-esprits. We owe to it in part, 
that species of practical philosophy since 
so prevalent, which, reducing egotism into 
a system, regards human society as a game 
of skill ; success, as the standard of what 
is just and unjust ; probity, as an affair of 
taste, or good breeding; the world, as 
the patrimony of the most adroit among 
scoundrels,”’— Thiers, VI. 249. 


A more emphatic and striking fea- 
ture never was pronounced than that, 
coming from such lips. 

The state of the court is thus 
trayed, after the successful fertiiag: 
tion of the American war :— 

“ We had succeeded;—the United 
States were independent ;—England had 
experienced our strength ;—the disgraces 
of the Seven Years’ War were effaced ; 
and calm always for a short period sue- 
ceeds victory. But these instants of re- 
pose were of short duration ;—they were 
the light sleep which precedes a terrible 
wakening. Every one abandoned him- 
self without reserve to enjoyment, little 
suspecting that the serenity of those days 
could ever be disturbed. 

“ Never did I behold any thing so bril. 
liant as the journeys to Fontainbleau in 
1783 and 1784 The queen, then in all 
the eclat of youth and beauty, was sur- 
rounded, by. the objects of her choice ; 
she received from a crowd of di 


ed strangers, as fromr all the Fre e 
most _sineere ee ra w ners. 
sally re arded, pabrsiy: 
fétes which 


tranger gave . 
the pra en aii “3 
arty, Hag | in her 
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offence to none—she knew, as yet, of a 
crown only its. flowers, and little foresaw 


that she should ever be crushed be- 
neath its weight.”.—II. 49. 


In 1785, M. Segur was appointed 
ambassador at the court of Cathe- 
rine; and one of the most interest- 
ing parts of his Memoirs, is the ac- 
count which he gives of the conver- 
sations and conduct of that extra- 
ordinary woman. On his way to St 
Petersburg, he visited Frederick the 
Great ; and the following account of 
the Poles, by that illustrious man, is 
well worthy of attention :— 

*¢¢ Poland,’ said Frederick, ‘ is a curious 
country—free, with an enslaved popula- 
tion; a republic, headed by a king; a 
vast state, almost without inhabitants ; 
passionately devoted to war, and carrying 
it on for centuries without a regular 
army; without fortified towns; with no 
other force than an ardent, but undisci- 
plined assembly of nobles; for ever di- 
vided into factions and confederacies, 
and so enthusiastically attached to a li- 
berty without control, that the veto of a 
single Pole is deemed sufficient to para- 
lyze the national will. They are brave ; 
their temper is chivalrous; but they are 
fickle and inconstant; the women in 
that country alone display an astonish- 
ing firmness of character ; they have more 
than masculine resolution.’ ”’—IT. 118. 


At Petersburg, he contracted a 

t intimacy with Prince Potem- 

in; and that singular man gave him 

the following faithful picture of the 

Turkish policy and mode of fight- 
ing :— 

**¢ Your cabinet,’ said he, ‘ seems an- 
xious to sustain an empire inits last ago- 
nies; a colossus, which is even now fall- 
ing into ruins, The Turks, corrupted, 
effeminate, can assassinate or plunder, 
but not fight; for forty years they have 
continually committed the same errors 
in war, followed by the same reverses. 
The past to them is devoid of experience ; 
their superstitious pride ascribes all our 
victories to the devil, from whom we re- 
ceive, according to them, our science, 
our inventions, our tactics; and Allah 
alone, to punish their faults, is the cause 
of all their disasters. 

“¢ At the signal of war we behold them 
flocking from the extremities of Asia, 
marching alike without order or disci- 
pline, consuming in a month the provi- 
sions and ammunition amassed for a 
whole campaign. Covering the earth 
with five hundred thousand combatants, 
they adyance like a torrent broke loose ; 
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we march against them with an army, 
composed of forty or fifty thousand men, 
divided into three or four squares, brist- 
ling with cannon, and with the intervals 
betwixt them lined with cavalry. 

“¢The Barbarians make the air resound 
with their cries; they pour down upon 
us, arrayed in a sort of triangle, of which 
the point is composed of the most brave, 
with their courage elevated with opium ; 
the ranks behind are composed of the 
less valiant; and in the rear of all are 
placed the most pusillanimous. 

“© We allow them to approach within 
musket shot; then a continued discharge 
of grape and musketry throws the un- 
disciplined mass into confusion: and the 
enthusiasts alone, mad with opium, throw 
themselves on our bayonets, or perish at 
the mouth of the cannon. 

«¢ ¢ When they have fallen, the remain- 
der take to flight and disperse ;—our ca- 
valry break their ranks, pursue them, oc- 
casion a frightful carnage, and enter pell- 
mell with the fugitives into the camp, of 
which they are speedily masters, with all 
the rich booty which it contains. The 
shattered remains of their forces take re- 
fuge behind walls, where the plague 
awaits them, and frequently decimates 
their ranks before our grenadiers carry 
their fortresses by assault. 

“¢The picture of a single campaign 
suffices for the whole Turkish war: in all 
they display the same pusillanimity, the 
Same errors, the same ignorance, and 
perish by the same manceuvres. They 
are never really brave but behind ram- 
parts; and even then, what inconcei- 
vable blunders they commit during the 
progress of a siege! They make frequent 
sorties, and, instead of making any at- 
tempt to deceive us, their stupidity 
stands in place of spies, and makes us 
acquainted with all their projects. 

**¢ At one time we are certain, that, ac- 
cording to custom, they will attack us at 
midnight; at another during the day, 
they take the precaution to display on 
the ramparts from which the assault is to 
be made, as many horses’ tails as there 
are detachments to be commanded at the 
sortie. Thus we know beforehand the 
hour when they will assail us, the num- 
ber of the combatants we are to expect, 
the road they are to follow, and the means 
by which they are to be resisted.’ 

“ Making allowance for a little exag- 
geration in the Prince’s account, it must 
be admitted, that it was at bottom well- 
founded. He afterwards recounted to 


me some anecdotes of their. conduct, 
which went far to support the opinion he 
had formed of their capacity. 

_  Bhe engineer, Lafitte, sent by the 
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ministers of the Porte, to erect fortifica- 
tions on the shores of the Black Sea, on 
those points where a debarkation might 
be accomplished with facility, was na- 
turally desirous to place the batteries on 
the summit of those eminences which had 
a declivity down to the sea-shore. But 
the Turkish commander, desirous to eco- 
nomize the expense of the undertaking, 
insisted that they should be placed on 
a level surface, at a distance from the sea, 
from whence nothing was commanded. 
In vain the French engineer pointed out 
that the enemy would be enabled to ef- 
fect their disembarkation without moles- 
tation, and form in security for the attack 
of the distant redoubts. ‘ Do as you are 
desired,’ said the Pacha, ‘ place your can- 
nons in the places I have pointed out. 
Every thing depends on Allah, and if he 
pleases, your artillery will kill as well from 
this point as from any other.’ ”’—II. 
268, 9, 


When Segur arrived at St Peters- 
burg, he found even the Autocrat of 
the North infected with the mania 
for philosophic eulogium, which was 
the harbinger of so many disasters 
to Europe. 


‘‘ All the sovereigns of that age beheld 
our Parliaments condemn the bold spe- 
culations of our philosophers,—and yet 
they paid the most flattering court to 
those very philosophers, whom they re- 
garded as the dispensers of renown. Ca- 
therine and Frederick, above all, were 
insatiable in their desire for this species 
of flattery ; and, like the gods of Olym- 
pus, loved to be intoxicated with incense, 
To obtain it, they were themselves prodi- 
gal of their praises to Rousseau, Raynal, 
D’ Alembert, and Diderot. 

“ We live in the atmosphere of our 
age—we are carried away by its whirl- 
wind—and those who, at last, have been 
the greatest sufferers by its march, were 
then the first to accelerate it. All the 
noblesse followed the example of the 
crowned heads; and it was not till they 
had, with their own hands, consolidated the 
foundations of the new structure of society, 
that they conceived the chimerical project 
of overturning it,—forgetting that the hu- 
man mind, like time, incessantly advan- 
ces, and never recedes,”’—-I II, 38. 


Of Suwarrow, who afterwards 
played so important a part on the 
theatre of Europe, he gives the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote :— 


‘* Suwarrow had not yet arrived at the 
highest military honours at the period 
when I was in Russia. We regarded 
him ohly as a brave soldier—an officer of 
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great value in the army—but exceedingly 
strange at court, The first day he met 
Alexander de Lameth, who was remiark- 
able for any thing but his pliability of 
manner, their conversation ran .thus:— 
‘ What is your country?’ said the Rus- 
sian general. ‘ France.” ‘ What pro- 
fession ?” * Soldier.’ ‘ What rank ?’ * Colo- 
nel.’ * What name?’ * Alexander de 
Lameth.’ ‘ That’s well.’ 

“ The Frenchman, a little piqued at 
this brief interrogatory from a total stran- 
ger, replied in the same strain :—‘ What 
is your country?” ‘ A Russian,’ replied 
Suwarrow. ‘ What is your profession ?” 
* A soldier.” *‘ What rank?’ * General.* 
* What name?” ‘ Suwarrow.’ ‘ That’s 
well.’ Upon this they both burst out a 
fit of laughing, and afterwards became the 
best friends imaginable,” —TIII, 57. 


The Steppes of the Ukraine are 
thus eloquently described :— 


“On leaving Katerinorlaff, we enter- 
ed upon, what are called in Russia, the 
Steppes, vast and solitary downs, entirely 
destitute of trees, and interrupted only at 
intervals by some small eminences, at 
whose feet wind inconsiderable streams, 
Frequently you travel seven or eight 
leagues without meeting a man, a house, 
or a bush. 

“ Africa has its deserts of sand; those 
of the east are less arid—they are wilder- 
nesses of verdure. Immense flocks of 
sheep, great herds of horses, suffered to 
run wild all the year, alone animated 
these immense solitudes. 

“ At the first glance, that immense and 
verdant horizon, where nothing arrests 
the view, produces on the mind the same 
impression as the ocean ;—it communi- 
cates more grandeur to the ideas, more 
energy to the reflections; but as you ad- 
vance, its monotony becomes fatiguing, 
and it is soon positively painful to behold 
continually nothing but the heaven above 
your head, and a girdle of verdure round 
the horizon. 

“ The only variety in these immense 
plains consists in numerous mounds or 
hillocks, which appear to have been con- 
structed by the hand of man; the tombs 
of the chiefs among the tribes, who, from 
time immemorial, have wandered over 
them. The whole country, which in 
Europe extends from the Bug to Azof, 
and in Asia, from the ehain of the Cau- 
casus to the frontiers of China, bears the 
same character; it is an immense sea of 
yerdure.”"—=III. 115. 

It was at Kioff, in Russia, that 
M. Segur first received the intelli- 

ence of the determination of the 
King of France to assemble the 
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States-General. To us who know 
‘thé’ result, the different opinions of 
men’ ‘on “the ‘consequences of that 
memorable event are highly inte. 
resting. 


“ All, the. strangers who arrived at 
Kioff,.of, whatever nation, congratulated 
me on this event: So true it is, that 
every where at.that period liberal senti- 
ments, noble thoughts, the desire to re- 
form abuses, to dispel prejudices, to 
weaken despotism, and establish liberty, 
agitated every heart, warmed every bo- 
som—individual interests, little antici- 
pating the hideous catastrophe which 
awaited them, were silent—the public 
good alone occupied every thought. 

“ Happy days! never destined to re- 
turn! How many virtuous illusions en- 
vironed us in those days of inexperience ! 
And why has the breath of passion, and 
the fury of the spirit of party, since that 
time, withered every soul, empoisoned 
the most natural sentiments, and post- 
poned for long the happiness to which 
we seemed to be advancing by common 
consent ! 

“ For myself, I then shared in all the 
brilliant hopes of the greater part of the 
men of my time, and could, with diffi- 
culty, comprehend the sombre presenti- 
ments of my father, whom that celebrated 
Assembly of Notables filled with appre- 
-hension. In his letters he spoke inces- 
santly of misfortunes to bear, of revolu- 
tions now rendered inevitable. ‘ The 
king,’ said he, in one of his letters, ‘ ask- 
ed my opinion at his Council, of the Con- 
vocation of the Notables. J entreated 
him. to weigh well the consequences of 
his decision; for, in the present temper 
-of men’s minds, and in the universal fer- 
mentation which prevailed, the Notables 
might become the Seed of the States-Ge- 
neral,—and who could foretell its effects 
if that took place?’ The event has since 


» justified the prediction of the old minis- 


ter; but it appeared to me, at the time, 
dictated only by the spirit of prejudice 
and routine, which resolutely opposed 
every innovation, even the most useful.” 
—III. 69, 70. 


The intelligence of the storming 

of the Bastile, excited the same trans- 

rts over Europe which have been 
“sincé revived, on much Jess rational 


graned by. the second Revolution. 


Fits effects at St Petersburg, M. 


‘ Segur gives the following account. 


Higerice spread with the 


vrspidity Of “lightning, and was variously 


the’ disposition of 


32 v) 
wothose who heard it) At\the'Court, the 
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agitation was extreme, and the dissatis- 
faction general. In the city, the effect 
was the reverse; and though assuredly 
the Bastile menaced the personal freedom 
of no inhabitant of St Petersburg, I can- 
not express the enthusiasm which its fall 
excited among the shopkeepers, the mer- 
chants, the men of business, and many 
young men of the noble families. French, 
Russians, Danes, Germans, English, 
Dutch, embraced each other, and ex- 
pressed their joy in the most tumultuous 
manner in the streets, as they had been 
individually delivered from a chain of 
servitude. Such was the general tran- 
sport, that I can hardly credit while I 
recount it.”’"—III. 402. 


On his return to France, after the 
termination of his embassy, he tra- 
versed Poland, then in all the politi- 
cal ferment which soon broke out 
in the struggle of Kosciusko. The 
account he gives of the aspect of the 
population, will be read with interest 
at this moment. 

“On all the roads were to be seena 
crowd of gentlemen on horseback and in 
carriages, travelling with rapidity, and 
crossing each other in all directions. In 
the middle of the cities and of the public 
places, they formed into circles, and spoke 
with animation. Every thing announced 
the greatest agitation; and as that effer- 
vescence presented new chances to spe- 
culation, the Jews, the numerous and for- 
midable vampires of Poland, swarmed 
every where with redoubled activity. The 
peasants alone preserved that gloomy air, 
that senseless expression, that immova- 
ble apathy, the sad and uniform badge of 
servitude, and which the partisans of ab- 
solute power designate tranquiility and 
repose. 

“ At Warsaw, especially, the singular- 
ity of the spectacle struck one most for- 
cibly. Instead of the peaceful and cap- 
tivating circles which I had left, adorned 
with so much talent, graced with so much 
beauty, where literature, morals, and sen- 
timent alternately were treated with the 
vivacity and fire of the Polish character, 
I saw nothing but political clubs, where 
the questions of the day were discussed 
with painful warmth. 

“ The nation, long crushed under the 
yoke of its oppressors, seemed to have 
recovered its dignity, and resumed its an- 
cient character. I beheld again the fierce- 
ness of the time of the Jagellons; the 
same turbulence, the same passion for 
independence, the same contempt for the 
dangers with which it was attended ; the 
chivalrous spirit, sole and noble relic of 
the feudal system which was every where 
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falling into ruins, and of which the ves- 
tiges only were to be found in the courts 
of Germany and the forests of Sarmatia, 

“TI hardly could recognise the Poles 
whom I had seen only a few years before ; 
their occupations, their customs, their 
language, all were changed; these em- 
passioned warriors had laid aside the mo- 
dern dress, which was associated with 
their disgrace, and had resumed their fur- 
red cloaks, their tall plumes, their milita- 
ry mustaches, their glittering sabres. All 
the ladies, to inflame their courage, had 
with their own hands embroidered the 
scarfs which flowed over their shoulders, 
and studded with brilliants the rich girdles 
which glittered on their waists.” —III. 
427. 


On his return to Paris, he found 
the metropolis burning with all the 
fury of faction ; the nobles, wakened 
from their illusions, now saw the 
fatal consequences of the spirit of 
innovation which they had so blindly 
worshipped, and were doing their 
utmost to resist the current which 
they themselves had put in motion. 
The following conversation with his 
old friend and fellow soldier, Lafa- 
yette, will shew how little he was 
aware of the inevitable course of Re- 
volutions, and how impotent had 
been all his efforts to arrest it. 


**¢ T know not,’ said Lafayette, ‘ by 
what fatality a hideous party, hitherto 
hid in darkness, has issued forth to mingle 
with the true people in every great cri- 
sis, and to stain them by their excesses. 
There issued forth, I know not whence, 
a certain number of brigands, seemingly 
paid by unknown hands, and who, in spite 
of all our efforts, have committed the 
most frightful excesses. In vain we 
chased them and dispersed them; they 
incessantly reappeared. After the taking 
of the Bastile, their fury led them to in- 
famous murders, and Paris itself was 
menaced with pillage; the spontaneous 
organization of the National Guard alone 
sayed it from destruction. 

“ © We have in vain made the most vi- 
gorous search for these wretches; the 
source from which the miscreants issued 
who have inundated the capital, and all 
the towns of the kingdom, is as much 
unknown to us as to the government. 
I can only on that subject entertain sus- 
picions|supported by no sort of proof. 
In the month of last October, that -band 
of ruffians, mingling with the disorderly 
movements of the crowd, assembled 
every thing which was most abandoned 
in the capital, While I was using my 
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utmost efforts at the Hotel de Ville .to 
maintain order, I learned that a nume- 
rous band of these ruffians had taken the 
road to Versailles: there they broke into 
the royal apartments, and were within a 
hair-breadth of committing the niost ter- 
rific murders, Such seenes have mingled 
chagrin with the just hopes of our coun- 
try, and blighted the hopes of the im- 
mense majority who longed for salutary 
reform, and the establishment of the true 
representative government.’ 

“¢ How could it be otherwise ?’ repli 
I; ‘ your march has been so rapid that it 
could produce no other effeetss You 
have destroyed the distinction of the 
three orders, reduced to one chamber the 
national representation, abolished the pri- 
vileges of the noblesse, confiscated the 
property of the chureh, concentrated in 
the National Assembly all the powers of 
the state. How many enemies have these 
violent acts created! » You have swept 
every thing away in legislation ; "you have 
indeed travelled far in a short time. * 

* ¢ Consider that whien you overturn an 
edifice, its ruins remain ‘without move- 
ment, lifeless on the earth ; but itis not 
thus with human institutions; they have 
given to a multitude of individuals, to 
entire classes of society, subsistence, en- 
joyments, and distinction; rights conse- 
crated in their eyes by custom, -and'to 
which they cling with as much tenacity 
as to life itself. Such a destruction, so 
sudden, so audacious, promises a long 
night of suffering.’ 

«“* That may be very true,’ replied La- 
fayette; ‘ but you imagine that we have 
acted from design, when in truth we have 
only been impelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances. The great judieial bodies, 
the clergy themselves, almost all those 
who are now so vehement in condemning 
us, have for a long series of years attack- 
ed the authority of government, and con- 
tributed to the overthrow of existing in- 
stitutions, The Parliaments, after a-host 
of remonstrances, fully as vehement as 
the speeches of our tribunes, ‘have ap- 
pealed to the nation ; but hardly had it-re- 
sponded to their cries when they wished to 
silence it. The States-General were pro- 
mised ; the ministers hoped to substitute 
in its room a Lit de Justice—-Vain, at- 
tempt !—the Court was compelled to give 
way, and the States-General were psi 
bled. etre 

“* You see now the causes of the ex- 
plosion under which we are suffering. 
Judge then whether, itt the’ midst of Such 
an atorensear a ee power 
to prevent the. disorders with which we 
are reproached. Jt is ganerally those whose 
imprudgnce has lighted, the conflagration, 
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who, when the flames approach them. 
selves, are the first and the loudest in 
raising the cry of fire.’ ”’—III, 452-455. 

“It was evident that in bringing about 
this great Revolution every person in the 
kingdom has contributed his share. Every 
one has done something, according to his 
force or stature. From the king to the 
humblest individual in the kingdom, no 
one has been idle in the work; the one 
wished only that the changes should 
ascend to the buckle of his shoe, another 
to his knee, a third to his waist, a fourth 
to his shoulders; in fine, many have been 
willing that it should rise over their head. 

** What surprised me most was the 
sudden metamorphosis which a large part 
of our philosophers had undergone; they 
were never tired of declaiming against a 
Revolution which their words and actions 
had first put in motion; they liked it 
only when in theory, and when they had 
the monopoly of the distinction arising 
from its doctrines. The Abbé Sabatier 
was one day reproached with his bitter- 
ness at the States-General, which he had 
been the first to demand, and which he 
had mainly contributed to bring about. 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘but they have changed 
my States-General at nurse.’ ”’ 

“T observed with attention the tem- 
per of the other classes in Paris; they 
were animated with a sincere love for 
liberty, but with a still more ardent pas- 
sion for equality. Certainly the people 
of France would have been truly happy, 
if, in the course of their long contest for 
that liberty, and that equality, they had 
maintained the first with as much reso- 
lution as the last.” IIT. 468, 469. 

- “No one can imagine,’’ he continues, 
“the varied aspect which Paris offered 
at that time to the impartial spectator. 
A single example will give an idea of it. 
One morning I learned that my father, 
aged and broken down by wounds and 
the gout, had gone out on foot to visit 
the Baron de Begenval, then a prisoner at 
the chatilet. I learned also that a sedi- 
tious rabble was uttering the most vehe- 
ment cries round his place of confinement. 
Uneasy at the intelligence, I ran to join 
him, and soon found an immense crowd 
assembled on the quay, and in spite of 
the efforts of the National Guard, ma- 
king the air resound with their execra- 
tions. These wretches accused the 
judges of treason, the authorities of tar- 
diness, and demanded with loud cries the 
head of their prisoner. 

“ After infinite exertion, I succeeded 
in reaching the gate of the prison, through 
the midst of a frantic multitude. Arri- 
ved at the door, I entered by a low wicket, 
aud found my father with the prisoner, 


calmly engaged with a circle of friends in 
conversation ; their serenity in the midst 
of danger formed the most striking con- 
trast to the furious mob which surround- 
ed the building. After remaining there 
for some hours, I went out and continued 
my rambles, On the Place de Gréve I 
found a large assemblage of revolutionists, 
whom the National Guard had great dif- 
ficulty in dispersing. Their object was 
to excite a tumult, with a view to attack- 
ing the prison again on the following day. 

“ Shortly after, I went to the Palais 
Royal, and entered the garden, the centre 
of business, of opulence, and of pleasure, 
the arena always open to faction, the 
rendezvous of their plots, and the theatre 
of their combats. I found an impassion- 
ed mob crowding round a man mounted 
on a table, who was declaiming with the 
utmost vehemence against the perfidy of 
the court, the pride of the nobles, the 
cupidity of the rich, the dilatory conduct 
of the legislature ; at intervals he height- 
ened the passions of his auditors by the 
most violent gesticulations, all of which 
were followed by loud acclamations, 

* Disgusted with his vehemence, I set 
out for the Tuileries, where I entered the 
gardens at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The weather was superb ; the alleys, the 
promenades, were filled with peaceable 
citizens; the most beautiful women, 
whose dresses were as varied as a par- 
terre of flowers, were exhibiting in that 
beautiful spot their decorations and their 
charms. Every thing wore the aspect 
of a féte, and for a moment I forgot the 
tumultuous scene I had so lately wit- 
nessed. 

*¢ But my illusion was not of long du- 
ration. Descending near the Pont Tour- 
nant, and perceiving a great crowd run- 
ning towards the Elysian Fields, 1 follow- 
ed them, and soon reached the great 
square. I there beheld a multitude of 
armed men, the remains of the Gardes 
Francaises, who, to carry into execution 
a project of revolt, had assembled in that 
quarter. Lafayette soon appeared at the 
head of several regiments of National 
Guards. The rebels were surrounded, 
and disarmed. 

** Returning home with slow and pen- 
sive steps, I began to meditate on the 
dismal fate which to all appearance 
awaited my country. To divert my me- 
lancholy, I resolved to go to the opera in 
the evening. I did so, and the brilliancy 
of the spectacle which there presented 
itself, inclined me to believe that all I 
had witnessed was a dream. The bril- 
liant concourse of spectators, the charms 
of the music, the elegant variety of the 
dances, the lustre of the decorations, the 
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magic of the spectacle, the assemblage in 
the boxes of every thing most distinguish- 
ed in the court and the city; the gayety 
which seemed reigning in every counte- 
nance; the image of peace, security, and 
union, which every where presented it- 
self, rendered it impossible to believe that 
Paris was at that moment the centre of 
those furious factions, whose ebullitions 
I had so recently witnessed, and which 
so soon after bathed the monarchy in 
blood.” —III. 472, 


We make no apology for the length 
of these quotations; they are both 
more entertaining and more instruc- 
tive than any thing we could add of 
our own. They throw a great and 
hitherto unknown light over the 
causes which precipitated the terri- 
ble disaster of the French Revolu- 
tion. Not the abuses of power, not 
the despotism of the government, 
not the real grievances of the people, 
produced that catastrophe; for they 
had existed for centuries without 
occasioning any disturbance, and 
might have been gradually removed 
without producing any convulsion, 
It was the passion for innovation 
which produced this effect; the chi- 
merical notion of suddenly reform- 
ing all the grievances of the state ; the 
lamentable error that those who set 
the torrent in motion can at plea- 
sure arrest its progress, that produ- 
ced all the calamities. The nobles, 
the great judicial bodies, the clergy, 
the monarch himself, were the real 
authors of the Revolution, by the 
fervour with which they embraced 
the doctrines of innovation, the sup- 
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other states, and the intemperance 
of the language which they so long 
addressed to the people. The first 
victims of the Revolution, were the 
very persons whose imprudent pas- 
sions had created it. In Lafayette’s 
words, “ those whose foolish conduct 
had raised a conflagration, were the 
loudest and the most vehement in 
their cries of Fire.” 

Great changes in the political state 
of France were unavoidable from the 
changes of ideas and manners; but 
it was not necessary that they should 
have been produced by a Revolution. 
The current was in motion,and could 
not be arrested; but it was the pre- 
cipitance and folly of the higher ranks 
which urged it into a cataract, 
Changes as great as those produced 
by the French Revolution are inces- 
santly going forward in a progressive 
state of society. The transition from 
the time of William the Conqueror 
to that of Henry V., and from that of 
Henry V. to that of James L, was as 
great as from the era of 1789 to that 
of 1800. The gradual and unseen 
changes of time steal unperceived 
upon society, and are made palpable 
only by the benefits they produce, 
and the altered state they gradually 
induce. Those urged on by human 
folly tear generations to pieces in 
their course, exterminate whole 
classes of the people by their ef- 
fects, and leave deep and melan- 
choly furrows, which the healing 
powers of nature require centuries 
to obliterate. 
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THE COLONIAL EMPIRE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Letter to Earl Grey, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. 


From James Macqueen, Esq. 


MY LORD, 

Ir was my intention to have laid 
before your Lordship, without length- 
ened prefatory remarks, the magni- 
tude and importance of the trade, 
the commerce, the revenue, the in- 
dustry, and the wealth of the whole 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain, 
and to have pointed out how the 
greatness and wealth of this colonial 
empire encreased and supported the 
resources, the strength, and the 
power of the mothercountry; but the 
appearance of a venomous Anti-co- 
lonial Manifesto, tagged in the shape 
and in the place of an advertisement 
to the end of the influential publica- 
tion through which I have again the 
honour to address you, compels me 
first to expose to the scorn of your 
Lordship, and to the scorn and in- 
dignation of the public, that infamous 
and baneful system which a set of 
mischievous moles employ to under- 
mine our colonial empire, and of 
which this manifesto forms a part. 

The anti-colonial advertisement al- 
luded to, must have cost its authors 
a considerable expense for insertion, 
exclusive of the expense for paperand 
printing the large number of copies 
required to attach to the Magazine,* 
a proof of the importance which the 
moles in question attach to the cir- 
culation and the influence of Curis- 
TOPHER North, and also of the deep 
wounds which his columns have in- 
flicted on the system of calumny, 
mischief, injustice, and robbery. 

In the month of February last, I 
laid before your Lordship, in the par- 
ticular cases of Mr and Mrs Moss of 
the Bahamas, and of Mr and Mrs 
Telfair of the Mauritius, specimens 
of the hideous falsehoods and misre- 
presentations which are advanced 
against the colonists by their enemies 
in this country ; another, and, if pos- 
sible a blacker, specimen remains to 
be noticed and exposed. This is to 


be found in their pretended history of 
their despicable tool, Mary Prince, 
compiled and published by an indi- 
vidual named, to use, and to retort 
emphatically, his own words, “ the 
well known” Mr Pringle. This great 

ersonage, “ well known” to the Co- 
onial Office, has, in the labour of the 
craft by which he lives, given to the 
world the history of the profligate 
slave mentioned, for the purpose of 
destroying the character of two re- 
spectable individuals, her owners, 
Mr anv Mrs Woop of Antigua. Jo- 
sEPH PHILLIPs, a man in every re- 
spect fitted to support such a cause, 
guarantees the authenticity of this 
history. With the sayings, the doings, 
and the designs of these worthies, 
contemptible as they are, it is ne- 
cessary that your Lordship and this 
country should be made as intimate- 
ly and extensively acquainted as can 
be effected by the columns of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

The limits of a monthly publica- 
tion restrict me to notice only the 
leading points of the accusations; 
but if I can extract, as I trust by the 
aid and strength of truth to be able 
to do, Pringle’s sting, and Pringle’s 
venom, out of Mary’s tale, all her 
other accusations must of necessity 
drop off harmless and despicable. 

Mary Prince was a native of, and 
aslave in, the Bahamas. Fifteen years 
ago, she was, at her own particular 
request, as she herself admits, pur- 
chased by Mr Wood, brought to An- 
tigua, and kept as a domestic servant 
in his family. In it she was treated 
with superior kindness and confi- 
dence. Alleging that she could not 
be separated from the family, she was 
brought by Mr and Mrs Wood to 
England about four years ago. In 
England she was free. The prowl- 
ing anti-colonial fry in London quick- 
ly got about her. Encouraged by 
them, she rendered the family of Mr 





"A great expense must also have been incurred for inserting it in the Quarterly 
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Wood miserable. She refused to 
work, despised and rejected the food 
and the accommodation which the 
white servants of the family received, 
and with which they were content. 
Accustomed to receive hot meat in 
Antigua, she refused to take cold 
meat in England. Mr Wood was 
directed by his physicians to go to 
Cheltenham on account of his health. 


.Mary refused to accompany Mrs 


Wood and himself, nor would she go 
to one of the suburbs of London to re- 
side with a lady of their acquaint- 
ance, who pe to take charge 
of her until their return. She was 
told, that if she did not conduct her- 
self differently, she must return to 
Antigua, or quit Mr Wood’s family. 
Instead of behaving better, Mary be- 
haved worse, and at last she left Mr 
Wood’s house, without any commu- 
cation with him or any of his family, 
and proceeded to fraternize with her 
new friends and advisers, till we find 
her planted in Pringle’s family, and 
at his washing-tub. From it she was 
frequently called to his closet to give 
a narrative of the severities inflicted 
upon her by several owners, but more 
especially by her last owners, Mr and 
Mrs Wood. 

Mary’s washing-tub tales, and 
“ the tub to catch the whale,’ were 
getting into a book and proceeding 
rapidly through the press, when the 
Rev. Mr Curtin, belonging to the 
Church Missionary Establishment, 
arrived in England. This gentleman 
had resided forty years in Antigua. 
He had been particularly referred to 
in the history. Old Macauley, who 
had known him previously, intro- 
duced him speedily and as “ a God- 
send” to his friend Pringle, who as 
speedily put the sheets of the his- 
tory into his hands, earnestly soli- 
citing from him a corroboration of 
the statements which they contained. 
Pringle, however, was disappointed. 
Mr Curtin was a Christian minister. 
Truth was with him a paramount 
object. He refuted the points where 
he himself was referred to, and con 
tradicted the tale as it bore against 
Mr and Mrs Wood. Here common 
sense and common honesty would 
have stopped the publication, but 
Pringle was not mele of such stuff. 
He — it off with the greater 
rapidity, even while impudently as- 
serting that he kept it back for a 
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fortnight, in order to receive from a 
lady, a friend of Mr Wood’s, a vin- 
dication of ‘his character. Pringle’s 
correspondence, however, with Mr 
Curtin, proves that the publication 
was delayed for a few days only, 
and that merely in the hope of re- 
ceiving from Mr Curtin a corrobo- 
ration of Mary’s statements. Let 
the correspondence speak for itself. 

9, Solly Terrace, Claremont Square, 

5th Feb. 1831. 

“ Rev. Sir,—Having learned from my 
friend, Mr Macauley, that you are now 
in London, I think it right to submit to 
your inspection the accompanying pam- 
phlet, in which your name is mentioned in 
page 17. If you can afford any informa- 
tion respecting the woman’s character at 
the time she was baptized by you, or 
throw light on any other part of her state- 
ment, I shall feel much obliged, &c. 

“ [THoMAS PRINGLE: ] 

“ P.S.—The whole pamphlet having. 
been printed off except a few pages, I 
shall fee) particularly obliged by an early 
reply.” t 

On Monday the 7th, Mr Pringle 
sent Mary to Mr Curtin with a note 
which concludes thus: “ If you can in 
any respect CORROBORATE HER sToRy, I 
shall feel much obliged, &c.” On the 
19th February, Mr Pringle writes Mr 
Curtin from that great emporium of lies, 
No. 18, Aldermanbury Street, thus: “ I 
now beg your acceptance of a copy, of 
Mary Prince’s history as published, You 
will find a note containing the substance 


of the remarks in your letter, for which 


I beg to return due acknowledgments. 
I shail feel obliged by your returning the 
copy formerly sent for your inspection, 
as it was only a proof, and of course con- 
Sidential, being in several respects imper- 
fect, &e.”” 

Not a syllable is said in this cor- 
respondence about delaying the pub- 
lication, to give time to receive tes- 
timony from any quarter in Mr 
Wood’s favour. Pringle had no wish 
to receive any communication of, to 
use his own words, “ this sort.’ The 
unmanly desire alone appears, to get 
Mr Curtin to “ corroborate her 
story,” but which when he found 
he could not accomplish, he garbled 
Mr Curtin’s letters, suppressed tlfe 


important bee which paconty 


contradicted Mary, and attempte 
by the basest quibbling, to destroy 
the testimony favourable to Mr 
Wood’s character, contained in ‘the 


passages which he ‘inserted? «“*' 
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To do the subject justice, I must 
bring Mary’s history, where it con- 
nects itself with Mr and Mrs Wood, 
shortly but faithfully under your 
Lordship’s review. In reference to 
purchase of her by Mr Wood, Mary, 
page 14, after the blasphemy of her 
teachers, proceeds :— 

“¢ Tt was ordained to be, I suppose. God 
led me there! My work there was to at- 
tend the chambers and nurse the child, 
and to go down to the pond and wash 
clothes. I got the rheumatism and the 
St Anthony’s fire also in my left leg, and 
became quite a cripple. No one cared 
much to come near me, and I was ill a 
long time; for several months I could 
not lift the limb. I had to lie in a little 
old outhouse that was swarming with 
bugs and other vermin, but I had no other 
place to lie in. The person who lived 
in the next yard (a Mrs Green*) could 
not bear to hear my cries and groans. 
She was kind, and used to send an old 
slave woman, who sometimes brought 
me a little soup. When the doctor 
found I was so ill, he said I must be 
put into a bath with hot water. Every 
night the old slave came and put me 
into the bath, and did what she could 
for me. I don’t know what I should 
have done, or what would have become 
of me, had it not been for her. My mis- 
tress, it is true, did send me a little food, 
but no one from our family came near me 
but the cook, who used to shove my food 
in at the door, and say, Molly, Molly, 
there’s your dinner. My mistress did not 
care to take any trouble about me, and if 
the Lord had not put it into the hearts of 
the neighbours to be kind to me, I must, 
I really think, have lain and died.” 


During Mary’s illness, Mrs Wood 
hired Martha Welcox to nurse her 
child. 


“ She was a saucy woman—very 
saucy, and she went and complained of 
me without cause to my mistress, and 
made her angry with me. Mrs Wood 
told me, if I did not mind what I 
was about, she would get my master to 
strip me, and give me fifty lashes. You 
have been used to the whip, she said, and 
you shall have it here. This was the first 
time she threatened to have me flogged. 
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The mulatto woman was rejoiced to have 
power to keep me down. She was con- 
stantly making mischief. There was no 
living for the slaves. No peace after she 
came. I was also sent by Mrs Wood to 
be put in the cage one night, and was next 
morning flogged by the magistrate’s order, 
at her desire, and all this for a quarrel I 
had about a pig with another slave wo- 
man. I was flogged on my naked back 
on this occasion, although I was in no 
fault at all. Every week I had to wash 
two large bundles of clothes; but I could 
give no satisfaction. My mistress was 
always abusing and fretting after me. It 
is not possible to tell all her ill language. 
One day she followed me foot after foot 
scolding and rating. I bore in silence a 
great deal of ill words. At last my heart 
was quite full, and I told her she ought 
not to use me so. That while I was ill 
I might have lain and died for what she 
cared, and no one would then come near 
me to nurse me, because they were afraid 
of my mistress. This was a great affront. 
She called her husband, and told him 
what [had said. He flewinto a passion, 
abused, and swore at me. The next day 
my master whipped me.” 


Next comes a story about one Mr 
Burchell wanting to purchase Mary, 
and to advance the sum necessary for 
that purpose, beyond the sum, about 
L.40 currency, which she had saved. 
The fact turns out to be, that she 
had lent Burchell the money, and 
could only get it back by Mr Wood’s 
assistance.—At page 17, Mary pro- 
ceeds :— 

** T was admitted a candidate for the 
holy communion. I had been baptized long 
before this, in August, 1817, by the Rev. 
Mr Curtin, of the English church, after I 
had been taught to repeat the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. I wished at that 
time to attend a Sunday school taught 
by Mr Curtin; but he would not receive 
me without a written note from my mas- 
ter, granting his permission. I did not 
ask my owner’s permission, from the be- 
lief that it would be refused, so that I got 
no further instruction at that time from 
the English church.” 


About Christmas, 1826, Mary, after 
* taking time to think about it,” was 





* Mrs Brascoms, 8th April, in contradiction to Mary’s assertion, that Mrs Green 
relieved her distress, writes, that her mother Mrs Green’s charity “was never, to her 
knowledge, bestowed on any of Mrs Wood’s servants, as their appearance shewed 
they enjoyed every comfort. This Mrs Brascomb most conscientiously asserts, as, 
from Mr Wood’s living in the neighbourhood, she daily saw them, and ever consi- 
dered Mr and Mrs Wood as humane owners,” 
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married to Daniel James, a man of 
colour, and a carpenter and cooper 
to trade. 

“When Mr Wood heard of my mar- 
riage he flew into a great rage. Mrs 
Wood was more vexed about my mar- 
riage than her busband. She could 
not forgive me for getting married, but 
stirred up Mr Wood to flog me dreadfully 
with the horsewhip. I thought it very 
hard to be whipped at my time of life for 
getting a husband. Itoldherso. She 
said she would not have Nigger men 
about the yards and premises, or allow a 
Nigger man’s clothes to be washed in the 
tub where hers were washed. I was 
obliged to put out my own clothes, though 
I was always at the wash-tub. It made 
my husband sad to see me so ill treated. 
Mrs Wood was always abusing me about 
him. She did not lick me herself, but 
she got her husband to doit for her. Mr 
Wood afterwards allowed Daniel to have 
a place to live in our yard, which we were 
very thankful for. After this, I fell ill 
again with the rheumatism, and was sick 
a long time ; but whether sick or well, I 
had my work to do. I was earnest in 
the request to my owners to let me buy 
my freedom, but their hearts were hard, 
too hard, to consent. Mrs Wood was 
very angry. She grew quite outrageous. 
She called me a black devil, and asked 
me who had put freedom in my head. To 
be free is very sweet, I said; but she 
took good care to keep me a slave, I 
saw her change colour, and I left the 
room.” 


After this, Mary accompanies her 
master and mistress to England. 


“ A day or two after our arrival,” con- 
tinues Mary, “my mistress sent me into 
the wash-house to learn to wash in the 
English way. In the West Indies, we 
wash with cold water; in England, with 
hot. I told my mistress I was afraid that 
putting my hands first into the hot, and 
then into the cold, would increase the pain 
in my limbs. But Mrs Wood would not 
release me from the tub, so I was forced 
to do as I could. I grew worse, and 
could not stand to wash. I was then 
forced to sit down with the tub before 
me, and often, through pain and weakness, 
was reduced to kneel, or to sit down on 
the floor to finish my task. When I com- 
plained to my mistress of this, she only got 
into a passion, as usual, and said, wash- 
ing in hot water would not hurt any one 
—that I was lazy and insolent, and want- 
ed to be free of my work; but that she 
would make me do it,” &c. 


It may here be worth while to 
shew, from the inconsistencies and 
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contradictions which are to be found 
in this narrative, the total disregard 
for truth which runs throughout the 
work. 

Pringle states, that Mary’s “ reli- 
gious instruction, notwithstanding 
the pious care of her Moravian in- 
structors in Antigua, is still but very 
limited, and her views of Christianity 
indistinct.” Yet with this great de- 
ficiency of right mind, Pringle, and 
the “females of his family,’ would 
have the world to believe that this 
woman could not tell an untruth! 
Mr and Mrs Wood are described by 
Pringle as the fairest specimen of 
colonial character. What, then, be- 
comes of the blasphemy which he 
has put into Mary’s mouth, namely, 
“ If the Lord had not put it into the 
hearts of neighbours to be kind to 
me?” &c. This at least shews that 
the Lord was in Antigua, and amongst 
her neighbours, and that he could 
move, and did move, the hearts of its 
free inhabitants to do good—a point 
which Pringle, in his general charac- 
ter of them, contradicts and denies 
point-blank. Joseph Phillips tells us 
that Mary was “a confidential and 
favourite servant.” The Rev. Mr 
Curtin says she told him she was so, 
and that her dress and appearance 
bespoke the fact. Mary herself states, 
that while Mr Wood's slave,she saved 
a considerable sum of money, “ be- 
cause,” says she, “ when my master 
and mistress went from home, as 
they sometimes did, and left me to 
take care of the house and premises, 
I HAD A GOOD DEAL OF TIME TO SPARE 
TO MYSELF, and made the most of it. 
I took in washing, and sold coffee, 
yams, and other provisions, to the 
captains of ships. I did not sit still 
idling during the absence of my 
owners. Sometimes | bought a hog 
cheap on board a ship, and sold it 
for double the money on shore, and 
l also earned a good deal by selling 
coffee. By this means, I by degrees 
acquired a little cash.” 

During those periods at least, 
Mary’s sickness seems to have for- 
saken her. The sophistry of Pringle 
and Macauley can never make any 
rational mind believe that people, 
who put so much in the power of 
their slaves, and treated them so 
confidentially, would treat them ei- 
ther with severity or cruelty. It is 
impossible—it is incredible, that they 
could do so. It is plain they treated 
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Mary kindly ; and it is clear that her 
master and mistress have been most 
grievously imposed upon, and most 
cruelly deceived by this woman. 
That she was instigated to calumni- 
ate them by others, is unquestion- 
able ; for when reproached by an 
Antigonian for her baseness and in- 
gratitude in stating such falsehoods 
as her narrative contained, she re- 
plied that she was not allowed to 
state any thing else, and that those 
who questioned her desired her to 
state only that which was bad con- 
cerning her master and mistress ! 

In direct refutation of the false- 
hoods which Mary and Pringle have 
advanced, I adduce the following tes- 
timony :— 

Danie JAMEs, Mary’s husband, states, 
that * Mr Wood never punished Mary to 
his knowledge ; that she lived in a house 
of two rooms adjoining his own; that 
the house was very comfortable, and no 
vermin in it;* that Mr Wood told 
him he had long wished Mary to take a 
husband, and that he would protect and 
treat him well while he continued to 
merit it; that Mrs Wood sent him his 
dinner and wine from her own table by 
Molly whenever he was at home, but par- 
ticularly on Sunday; and that when he 
had heard what she had said in England, 
he wrote a letter to Mr Wood, regretting 
that Molly had been so base and so badly 
advised.” The original of this letter, 
dated 12th June, 1829, is in my hands. 
In it James speaks of Mary as his “ late 
wife,” and adds, that * he thinks some 
stratagem or other must have induced her, 
which she will ere long regret.” 

The Rev. Mr Curtin says, in reply to 
Mr Pringle’s letter of 7th February, 183], 
* Tt was on the 6th of April, being Eas- 
ter day, 1817’’—(not on the 6th August, 
as she has stated)—“ after having been 
previously a Catechumen, duly instructed 
and examined in the principles of the 
Christian religion, that Mary was bap- 
tized. On her first application, some time 
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before-her baptism, she brought me.a 
note from HER OWNER, Mr Wood; recom- 
mending her for the purpose of religious 
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instruction,” &c. “ With regard to her 
statement, that I would not receive her 
at a Sunday school without a written 
note from her master, I beg to say that it 
was usual with me, when any adult slaves 
(for she was then 25 years of age) came 
on week days to school, to require per- 
mission from their owners for them to 
stop there any time, but on Sunday the 
chapel was open indiscriminately to all.” 
—“I find in my books, a remark that 
she had a quarrel with a free man, of 
dark complexion, named Osterman, who, 
she told me, had disturbed her, and that 
she had taken up with Captain L » I 
believe, a mariner.” “ With regard to Mr 
Wood, owner of the said Mary, it is but due 
to him to insert here, that I have known 
him for many years in Antigua, and always 
heard him spoken of as an honest, industri- 
ous man, and a respectable father of a fa- 
mily. Mr and Mrs Wood were both, I 
believe, from Bermuda, where the owners 
of slaves are remarkable for their humanity 
and attention to their domestics,’’ &c. **‘ Mrs 
Wood I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing, and only heard her spoken of by 
those of her acquaintance, as a lady of 
very mild and amiable manners.”’+ 
The next evidence is ManrHa WILcox, 
the free woman of colour, whom Mary 
accuses of having instigated her mistress 
to punish her, Of this female, Mr Lang- 
ford Lovel Hodge, writes: —‘ She is our 
present nurse, with whom we are much 
pleased, and of her integrity there can be 
no doubt, in regard to which there are 
many respectable farnilies who can speak, 
particularly the Moravian clergy, with 
some of whom, I believe, she has just 
been living,” &c. Martha’s evidence 
against Molly’s statements runs thus— 
“ Molly had the very same food that her 
master and her mistress had. Mrs Wood, 
herself, gave her ber food; and when Mrs 
Wood was sick, I gave it to her. Mrs 
Wood gave her, the last year I was in 
the family, three suits of clothes at Christ- 








* The vermin were all anti-colonial vermin created by Pringle—Solly Terrace 


*¢ Bucs!” 


+ The strong testimony in Mr Wood’s favour, given by Mr Curtin, in the passages 
of the letter marked in italics, Mr Pringle, with his customary disingenuity, passes 
over with a mutilated reference, while in a note he asserts, that to “the reverend 
J. Curtin, among other acquaintances of Mr Wood’s in this country, the entire proof 


sheets of this pamphlet had been sent for inspection ;” 


whereas, the correspondence 


between Mr Pringle and Mr Curtin, which I have qucted, shews that only part of 
the sheets of the pamphlet were sent, and these sent, not because Mr Curtin was the 
friend of Mr Wood, but because Mr Curtin was the friend of Mr Macauley; and 
because Mr Pringle expected to receive from Mr Curtin, in conformity to his earnest 
request, a corroboration of Mary’s or Molly’s story } 
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mas; and Mr Wood gave her Sibs. of 
flour, Slbs. of pork, 4dollars, and a bottle 
of rum. She-got four or five suits during 
each year, independent -of Christmas 
clothing ; very good Irish linen, muslin 
to make gowns with, shoes for constant 
wear, and stockings. She was treated 
so well, not like a servant, that she had 
a regular breakfast and dinner out of the 
house, independent of her allowance of 
9 bits, 6s. 9d. per week. The house she 
had was a very good house; as nice a 
room as any body would wish to put their 
head in; very comfortable—never saw 
any vermin whatever in her room—never 
remembered Molly being punished at all. 
She never was at peace with any servant 
that ever lived in the house. The 
principal cause of her ill temper was be- 
cause she was not allowed to go out after 
bedtime; but she, nevertheless, seve- 
ral times, when I was there, contrived 
to do so, procuring the key, by sending 
up a little boy to Mr Wood’s bedroom, 
and getting it from the table. If the 
boy was asked what he was going to do 
with the key, he was desired to say it 
was one of the goats that had got loose. 
She let in, by this stratagem, a Captain 
William, who, she afterwards told me, 
slept there the whole night. A woman, 
named Phibba, came to lodge a com- 
plaint to Mrs Wood, that Molly had 
taken away, not her ‘ pig,’ but ‘ her 
husband,’ and she, Molly, in the presence 
of Mrs Wood, and myself, fought the 
woman until she tore her down on the 
steps. The woman then took Molly be- 
fore a magistrate, (Mr Dyctt,) where she 
was punished, She was turned out of 
the Moravian chapel, and afterwards went 
and abused the Moravian parson for it. 
She took in washing, and made money 
by it. She also made money many, many 
other ways by her badness; I mean, by 
allowing men to visit her, and by selling 
T . * * * 
to worthless men,”’ &c. 

ANN Topp, another respectable female 
of colour, who had resided in Mr Wood’s 
family for fifteen years, states:— In 
1815, Mr Wood purchased the woman 
Molly, and from that time to the year 
when he left this for England, I do not 
know that this woman was ever punished 
but once by Mr Wood, and that was with 
a horsewhip, and for quarrelling with a 
fellow-servant, and being insolent to Mrs 
Wood on her desiring her to be quiet. 
Any thing that Molly asked for that would 
contribute to her comfort, was given her 
by her master and mistress. Her cha- 
racter was very bad. For one act, which 
is too base te be here related, she was 
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taken before a magistrate and excluded 
the Moravian Chapel.” —Grace Waite, 
another respectable female, says,—‘ I 
was obliged to quit Mr Wood’s service, 
in consequence of Molly’s violence and 
scandalous ‘language towards me. She 
threatened to kill me more than once or 
twice. Molly had abundance of clothes 
—could dress like a lady; indeed, more 
like the mistress than the servant. On 
some occasions she would be seen in silks. 
Mrs Wood was very kind to Molly’s hus- 
band, Mr James.”—Mr Buizarp, twelve 
years a clerk in Mr Wood’s employ, speaks 
strongly of the kind treatment which 
their servants, and Molly in particular, 
received from Mr and Mrs Wood. “ They 
were treated,’’ says he, ** with kindness. 
Never did I hear them murmur at their 
treatment. I really do not think it pos- 
sible that any negro rooms in the coun- 
try, nay, in the island, can be more com- 
fortable than yours.’’ Mr Moorg, brother- 
in-law to Phillips, and five other clerks 
who had been employed by Mr Wood, 
add similar testimony. Mr Moore says, 
—‘* You never, to my knowledge or be- 
lief, punished any of your slaves in any 
other manner than by stopping the extra 
quarter dollar a-week allowed them, and 
seldom have you done even that.” 

On the 7th April, 1831, the Rev. Mr 
HoLsERTon writes Mr Wood thus,— 
* T am concerned to hear that your cha- 
racter as a kind master should be called 
in question in England. From all that I 
have conversed with you on the treatment 
of slaves, as well as from all I have in- 
variably heard of you, I have never form- 
ed of you any other opinion than that of 
being benevolent and liberal, and if my 
testimony in your behalf will be of any 
avail, I am sure you are fairly entitled to 
it.”’{ Of the same date, Mr GARLAND, a 
member of the Assembly, writes,—“ I 
have had the pleasure of knowing you 
for upwards of twenty years. In my 
estimation, and that of the community at 
large, no man’s character can stand higher 
for humanity to your dependents—up- 
rightness of conduct as a merchant—and, 
in the bosom of your family, a kind, affec- 
tionate husband, and exemplary parent. 
I deem this tribute necessary, understand- 
ing that a Mr Phillips, to whom you act- 
ed kindly here, has attempted to corrobo- 
rate the reports. However, the testimony 
of such a man has no weight here, and 
certainly ought not to have elsewhere,” 
&e,.—The following: medical gentlemen 
come still closer to the point. Dr CouLL 
writes to myself thus,—‘ The pamphlet 
that I sent you, published by a Mr Prin- 
gle, and entitled the Life of Mary, Princess 
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of Wales, a West India slave, is nothing 


‘but a combination of falsehoods, particu- 


larly respecting her treatment by her 
owners, Mr and Mrs Wood. Their family 
was under my medical care for many 
years, and I confidently assert, that the 
account she gives of neglect and inatten- 
tion during her illness, is a complete vio- 
lation of truth. So far from there being 
any want of care, I considered the atten- 
tions paid to her, particularly by Mrs 
Wood, were such as to prove that she was 
a particular favourite,” &c.—Dr Cuap- 
MAN, who had been intimate in Mr Wood’s 
family for four years, under date 5th April, 
writes Mr Wood thus,—“ I have frequent- 
ly attended Molly in my medical capacity 
during illness, and never heard her com- 
plain of unkind treatment from her mas- 
ter or mistress. On the contrary, I know 
she received every attention to her per- 
sonal comforts, &c., which the ever active 
benevolence of both master and mistress 
could bestow. She was always fed from 
Mr Wood’s own table. The conduct of 
Mrs Wood to the slaves about her is more 
that of a parent than a mistress, Ever 
attentive to their wants, her benevolence 
and liberal charity to the poor of all classes 
ought never to be forgotten by the inhabi- 
tants of Antigua.” 

Sth April, Dr MuscravE gives similar 
testimony, and on the same date Dr Nr- 
CHOLSON writes,—“ I occasionally (1826 
to 1828) attended Molly. She then 
complained of symptoms which, if real, 
could only be ascribed to chronic rheu- 
matism, but I had some doubts of their 
reality. She occupied a comfortable and 
well ventilated room, and was furnished 
with a suitable diet, as prescribed by me. 
She was always of a very sullen disposi- 
tion. Ican conscientiously affirm that 
no master can be more humane than Mr 
and Mrs Wood in their treatment of their 
slaves generally, but the conduct of Mrs 
Wood towards Molly partook more of 
the familiarity and kindness of an alliance 
by blood than by bondage.” 

5th April, Dr Weston thus writes: 
—‘ During the time [ had the medical 
care of your slaves, every degree of kind- 
ness, care, and attention, was always 
manifested by Mrs Wood and yourself, 
and nothing left undone in any way 
which could contribute to their general 
comfort. They were always comfortably 
lodged, clothed, and well fed; and when- 
ever any of them were sick, no indivi- 
duals from any quarter of the world could 
possibly have evinced more tender feel- 
ings towards them than Mrs Wood and 
yourself. Indeed, such was Mrs Wood’s 
anxiety and solicitude in particular about 


the woman Molly, [whom you took with 
you to England,]| that whenever she was 
ill, my visits to her were if any thing 
more frequent than to most of your other 
slaves: being aware that it afforded Mrs 
Wood considerable satisfaction and relief 
to her mind, as it appeared to me that 
Molly was more in the character of a 
confidential servant,” &c. “ Your gene- 
rous and kind conduct towards your slaves 
has always been highly conspicuous, and 
therefore to say more on the subject 
would be superfluous. I feel a source of 
regret that you should be plagued in any 
way about Miss Molly, whose ingratitude 
towards Mrs Wood and yourself must 
never be forgotten. She will meet her 
reward elsewhere.” 


To add more in defence of Mr and 
Mrs Wood, and of the colonial cha- 
racter in general, attempted to be 
debased through their moral degra~- 
dation, or to expose in stronger cha- 
racters than has been done the reck- 
less falsehoods which Mr Pringle has 
chosen to bring forth, would be an 
insult to the understanding of your 
Lordship, and the good sense of the 
public. Pringle may conceive him- 
self to rise beyond the reach of hu- 
man laws, but let him rest assured 
that there is a tribunal, superior to 
human tribunals, where the inten- 
tions of the heart and the works of 
the hand, in the guilty labour of bear- 
ing “false witness against your neigh- 
bour,” will be impartially tried, and 
terribly punished. 

Pringle, with a sneer, asks Mr 
Wood, why, if Mary was a dis- 
solute character, he retained her 
so long in his family? The reply 
in kind, is, did no family in Great 
Britain ever retain a dissolute female 
for years, before the real character 
of such female was ascertained ? 
Mrs Pringle has been brought for- 
ward on this occasion, which would 
shew that Pringle had some secret 
misgivings of the figure, which, with- 
out this legal British backing, he 
might cut in the eyes of the public, 
when, after secret closetings and 
labours with Mary, (in London maid- 
servants are not removed from the 
washing-tub to the parlour without 
an object, ) he stood forward publicly 
as her knight-errant. The delicacy 
also “ of the females” of Mr Pringle’s 
family, is not to be enhanced by the 
deterioration of the character (this 
is the object he has in yiew) of the 
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white females in the West Indies. 
Pringle’s labours afford a criterion 
to determine that the delicacy and 
modesty “ of the females of his fa- 
mily” cannot be of the most exalted 
character. His continued labour by 
night and by day in the study, in the 
arlour, and in the drawing-room, 
is to call for and to nestle amidst all 
kinds of colonial immorality and un- 
cleanness--every falsehood and every 
lie that are told or can be invented— 
every thing that is grovelling, despi- 
cable, and low, in the vices of semi- 
barbarians—and on every occasion to 
lay all these before the eyes, and im- 
press them upon the minds, of the 
females of his family! This is his 
work, and truly such labours can 
neither tend to encourage nor to in- 
culcate delicacy, modesty, or moral- 
ity. Truth, my Lord, is the founda- 
tion of delicacy, modesty, and mo- 
rality ; and where it is departed from, 
these virtues 1iust be departed from. 
The ignorance, moreover, in which 
Mr and Mrs Wood lived with regard 
to Mary’s real character, no doubt 
arose from the fact that they did not, 
like Pringle and his associates, em- 
ploy their time in poking their noses 
into every scene of black filth, de- 
bauchery, and uncleanness.* 
Foiled in his object of obtaining 
proof from the Rev. Mr Curtin of 
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Mr and Mrs Wood’s relentless cruel- 
ty, and Mary’s unimpeachable vera- 
city, Mr Pringle has recourse to the 
testimony of his worthy fellow-la- 
bourer in this vineyard of iniquity, 
namely, Joszpa Puiiiips. This man 
readily subscribes, “ I can with safe- 
ty declare that I see no reason to 
question the truth of a single fact 
stated by her,” &c. 

This anti-colonial fungus, who did 
not leave Antigua for building 
churches, has, in the language of Al- 
dermanbury Street, (he has no cor- 
rect languaget of his own,) been for 
some time past directing every 
species of abuse and reproach against 
me in this country. Joseph’s igno- 
rance and impudence have as incau- 
tiously as gratuitously thrown him- 
self in my way; and for the sake of 
truth and justice, he shall at no dis- 
tant day meet his deserts. In his 
capacity as second secretary to the 
deluding society entitled, “ The Se- 
ciety for the Relief of Old Worn-out 
and Diseased Slaves,” the Assembly 
of Antigua, in the name of the colo- 
ny he had unjustly attacked and 
basely calumniated, thus speak of 
him in the Report of their Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into 
his charges against the colony :— 
“ Previously to dismissing his evi- 
dence, your committee cannot help 





* In proof of Pringle’s pre-disposition, I take the following scene from one of the 
Pringle papers, the Report of the Protector of Slaves for Berbice, published during 
the present year, by authority. One of five male negroes collected together, resol- 
ved, in face of a gang, to insult a white man. He did so by, to use the protector’s 
phrase, “ breaking wind” in his face. The delinquent being screened, the overseer 
slightly punished the five. ‘This kicked up a tempest in the colony; protector, ma- 
gistrates, crown-lawyer, and governor, were all put in motion by this “ wind.’”” Pass- 
ing the Atlantic, it reached England. Taylor and Co., in the Colonial Office, like 


vultures in quest of carrion, 


** Scent the battle in the breeze ;”* 


Pringle’s directors nose it, and in the usual way get the concern stirred in the House 
of Commons. The Colonial Secretary, under secretary, and the clerks in the oflice, 








are all blown into motion; the filth laid upon the table of the House of Commons ; 
the press of the House, and the money of the country, employed to print and cir- 
culate it, for the benefit of our legislators, and of this stultified country! The official 
gentlemen who can employ their time to read, to write about, and to circulate such 
grovelling trash, are, more especially amidst the convulsions which threaten to shake 
Europe to its foundations, very unfit public servants to watch the unprincipled states- 
men of Paris, or to match the clear-headed statesmen of Vienna, Petersburg, and 
Berlin, and consequently to watch over the interests of this country. 

+ The following is a specimen of Joseph’s orthography, taken from a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Sm Patrick Ross :— 

“* Haveing,” “ dureing,” “ oppertunety,” “ interfereance,” “ whitch,” “ practiccd,” 
* tyranical,” “ liberallity,” “ volantary,” “ oblidge,” * lay’d,” &c. 
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“renrarking’upon the character of this 
‘sgebond secretary of the Society, which 


unfortunately ranks equally low with 


that of the former one, so’ much so, 
as* scarcely to leave a worse in the 
whole community ! !” 
Time, space, and circumstances, 
compel me to quit this miserable 
tool of anti-colonialfaction and ran- 
cour, and his bosom crony, Mrs 
Thwaites ; as also, to refrain from 
bringing before your Lordship and 
the public the exposure of the ca- 
lumnies and falsehoods advanced 
against the colonies, by that ez-curate, 
Dr Thorpe, from Jamaica; the libels 
advanced against the Mauritius; and 
the: hideous misrepresentations, and 
exaggerations, and falsehoods, ad- 
vanced by the Anti-slavery Reporter 
inst the Reverenp Mr BripcGes 
of Jamaica, and various other simi- 
lar calumnies and falsehoods; but 
they are all remembered, and will 
not be forgotten. 

«By tools like Mary Prince, and Jo- 
h Phillips, Prinae, and the band 
which Pringle is the tool and the 

organ, mislead and irritate this coun- 
try; browbeat the Government, and 
trample upon, as they are permitted 
to trample upon, our most important 
transmarine possessions, the value 
and importance of which I am bound 
to shew to your Lordship and the 
public. 

Sitting in London, and supported 
by the purses of credulous fools in 
this country, Pringle considers that 
he may libel Mr and Mrs Wood when 
in Antigua, or any other innocent in- 
dividual in our colonies, in security 
and at pleasure. He knows they live 
at such a distance that they cannot 
immediately come in contact with 
him—he knows that to come to this 
country and to produce evidence to 
rebut in a court of law such infa- 
mous falsehoods as he advances, 
would, while all his expenses are 
defrayed out of the pockets of block- 
heads, cost the injured parties an ex- 
pense that would ruin the most in- 
dependent families ; hence his impu- 
wnity.in the work of slander and mis- 

.ehief,,and hence this country is in- 


» mandated with, and disgraced by, the 


. eirculation over it/of the basest libels 


andthe bitterest falsehoods against 
)» teuth-and justice that were ever con- 


pctv penned, and published. ..Mr 


owes. it in justice to himself, 
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however, to seek at the hands of the 
laws of his country redress for ‘the 
cruel injuries which himself an@his 
family have sustained. A jury of 
independent Englishmen, notwith- 
standing all the prejudices which 
have been artfully raised against the 
colonies, would give damages against 
his libeller; but with regard to the 
dastardly attack on the character of 
the wife of his bosom, there is but 
one way to seek compensation for 
this, and that is, to come and take 
Pringle by the neck, and with a good 
rattan or Mauritius oz whip, lash 
him through London, proclaiming as 
he goes that the chastisement is in- 
flicted for the base calumnies and 
falsehoods directed against the cha- 
racter and the peace of the wife that 
he loves ; and I feel confident that if 
he does so, not an arm, male or fe- 
male, would be raised to stop or to 
oppose him. 

The asserted opposition to reli- 
gious instruction on the part of the 
colonies, is a string on which the 
anti-colonists have long harped with 
a pernicious effect in this country. 
The assertion is wholly untrue. It 
is not Christian instruction, but in- 
subordination and revolt, taught un- 
der that name, which the colonists 
oppose, and which they are right to 
oppose. On this subject let us hear 
what the Rev. Mr Bryrn, a Chris- 
tian missionary in spirit and in name, 
and who has lately arrived from Ja- 
maica, says in a letter addressed to 
the editor of “ The Edinburgh. Chris- 
tian Instructor,” and dated the 9th of 
June last. It is in refutation of some 
atrocious calumnies and falsehoods, 
which, on the subject of religious 
instruction in the colonies, had pre- 
viously and lately appeared in that 
publication. 


“ During my residence in the island, 
I never met with any insult’’—* but was 
uniformly treated with civility and re- 
spect; on mentioning my wish to the 
overseers, I readily received permission 
to see slaves, even if they did belong 
to estates where I did not instruct the 
negroes. I have notin a single instance 


detected any attempt whatever to: pre- 
vent the negroes from assembling to the 
worship of God, either on the Sabbath, 
or the day I visited estates ; so far from 
the mill being put about to prevent the 
slaves from receiving instruction, I have 


feequently seen it stopped dusing ithe 
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service, that every individual might have 
an opportunity of attending.” “ It has 
been asserted,” says Mr Blyth, “ that 
it is impossible for a minister of the gos- 
pel to be faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, in a country where slavery 
is upheld by law. This I can deny 
from experience. Wil! he, or any one else, 
who asserts it to be a moral impossibi- 
lity to instruct the black population of 
Jamaica till slavery is completely ameli- 
orated, if not totally abolished—will he, 
or any one who has had an opportunity 
of being acquainted with the state of that 
island (Jamaica), deny that there are 
thousands of negroes in it whose reli- 
gious knowledge and conduct are con- 
sistent with the profession of Christian- 
ity which they make?—and have not 
slaves as well as free people submitted 
to the influence of the gospel in every 
age and country? Why should Jamaica 
be an exception? When the age of free- 
dom, which appears to be approaching, 
shall arrive, it is difficult to conjecture 
whether equal advantages shall be afford- 
ed, at the least, for the spiritual improve- 
ment of the negro race. Such are the 
facilities given to Presbyterian ministers, 
that three times their present number 
would find sufficient and immediate em- 
ployment; and such is the anxious wish 
of the planters, and of the respectable 
inhabitants, to be supplied with such 
clergymen, that they are already building 
two churches, and talking of building 
others, even before they have any certain 
prospect of obtaining ministers to fill 
them.”” 


It is not therefore, my Lord, reli- 
gious instruction that the colonists 
oppose. Mr Blyth sets that point at 
rest, at once and for ever, and a more 
monstrous stretch of arbitrary power 
cannot well be conceived, than to 
find the Colonial Secretary of Great 
Britain stepping forward to com- 
mand almost the exclusive employ- 
ment of sectarians (I use the term 
without any offensive meaning) to 
bestow religious instruction on the 
slaves. Even on this momentous 
subject, like others of minor import, 
the master, it appears, is not to be 
allowed to judge, or to interfere. 
So says the British Government: 
that government which has left the 
ree negroes in Trinidad, 
formerly belonging to the West India 


regiments, the creatures of its hand, 

and the work of its power, without 

religious instruction, or instructors 

of any description ; till they are again 
VOL. XXX, CLXXXVII. 
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become so paganized, as to be cut- 
ting and carving pi of timber 
into the figures or cops, before whom 
they bend down and worship!! 
When General Grant laid the melan- 
choly state of. these people 

the Colonial Office some months 

he was requested to be quiet, and to 
say nothing about it! $0 much for 
Taylor and Co.’s attention and anxi- 
ety to bestow ‘religious instruction 
upon their black population !! 

The West India Colonies are parti- 
cularly accused of profaning the Sab- 
bath, by following worldly pursuits. 
Ido not justify or extenuate these 
where they are followed, but remark, 
that the Anti-slavery Reporter ma 
find equal profanation of the Sabbat 
going onevery day under his own eyes 
in London and its neighbourhood, 
where shops are open, selling every 
thing eatable, drinkable, and wear- 
able. At a meeting of the Magis- 
trates of Queen’s Square, [see Lon- 
don Courier, 2d September,] a num- 
ber of butchers and bakers were 
fined for selling articles on Sunday. 
They defended themselves by stating 
that the practice was universal,— 
“ that it would be impossible to pay 
their rent and taxes without so do- 
ing ;” that they “ took more money 
on Sunday morning than on any other 
day,’ because “ the poor people 
would not purchase the meat on 
turday nights; many of them lived 
in one room with large families, and 
had no convenience for keeping meat 


-without spoiling it, and therefore 


preferred buying their Sunday din- 
ners on the same day.” 

I readily acknowledge the great 
power of my native country; but 
truth and justice are still more power- 
ful than she is; and neither the 
power of her government, nor the 
command of her people, can alter 
human nature, nor make the lowest 
description of African savages, or 
the children’s children of these sa- 
vages, industrious, intelligent, and 
civilized, in a year, or in an age; 
nor can they accomplish all or any 
one of these desirable objects except 
by the application, for a long time, 
of arbitrary control amongst such a 
race of men. Yet, to improve the 
savage, and to exalt him in the mo- 
ral and political scale, the people of 
Great Britain have fallen 7. the 
inconceivably men incon- 

Cc 
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ceivably mischievous plan, to de- 
nounce in the senate, from the pul- 
pit, and at the bar, the free inhabit- 
ants of the West Indies as barba- 
rous savages, wicked beyond prece- 
dent, and debased beyond example. 
Thus striving, not only to reduce the 
master and his family to absolute 
beggary and despair, but by every 

ublic act and proceeding to debase 
fim in his own eyes, and to degrade 
him in the eyes of his barbarous de- 
pendents, and of the whole human 
race! 

Great Britain believes, and acts 
upon the belief, that the African sa- 
vage whom she has transported from 
Africa to the islands in the Gulf of 
Mexico, has deteriorated, and is de- 
teriorating, under the system of per- 
sonal bondage in which he is placed. 
A moment’s enquiry would tend to 
shew to the most ignorant and most 
prejudiced, that the fact is just the 
reverse. Great Britain, however, will 
not believe the truth; she legislates 
in obstinate ignorance thereof, and, 
consequently, she legislates wrong. 
Such conduct is worse than insanity. 
It can only produce mischief ; it can 
only drive back the slave into a state 
of barbarism, and it must, if further 
acted upon, produce the destruction 
of our colonies, and the consequent 
humiliation of our country, and dis- 
memberment of our empire. 

Iam one of those, my Lord, who, 
from experience, know how greatly 
those feelings of affection and re- 
spect for our native country are in- 
creased by being removed to the dis- 
tance of many thousand miles from 
it, and to the midst of new scenes 
and things; but in proportion as those 
feelings are strengthened by such 
a separation, so deep and so strong 
will the resentment be in the breast 
of children, when they find that the 
parent pursues a reckless cold-blood- 
ed course, which must, by precipi- 
tating destruction, burst asunder 
these ties. In no civilized commu- 
nity, but more especially in a Bri- 
tish community, can, or ought, men 
for ever to submit to be calumniated, 
reviled, and persecuted. In com- 
merce, and in politics, it is impossi- 
ble that matters in the Colonies can 
go on longer without most fatal re- 
sults, The consequences to this 
country will be, throwing altogether 


‘aside the probable destruction of 
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human life, the Loss OF ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FORTY MILLIONS STER- 
LinG Of British capital and property, 
vested in and secured over these co- 
lonies. The shock which this loss 
will occasion to this country, this 
country, great as it is, could not pos- 
sibly sustain. Its immediate effects 
would cover towns and districts 
with poverty and distress, and its 
more remote effects would shake to 
their foundations her other strongest 
colonial and internal commercial es- 
tablishments, 

The immediate interference of 
government can alone prevent this 
tremendous catastrophe. Govern- 
ment must tell this misled country, 
that the West India colonists: have 
been unjustly accused; they must 
tell this country that West India pro- 
perty, like every other property in 
the empire, must be protected and 
rendered productive ; they must tell 
this country that the West India co- 
lonists are British subjects; that 
while they remain such, they must 
be treated as such, and protected as 
such ; and they must tell this coun- 
try that the West India colonists are 
no longer to be persecuted as they 
have been by ignorance, and by zeal 
without knowledge. If Great Bri- 
tain will not act in this way; if she 
will continue to believe, as I am told 
she believes, that all her colonies, but 
more especially the West India co- 
lonies, are a burden to her ; that they 
shame and disgrace her sceptre ; and 
that they are altogether worthless ; 
then Great Britain can speedily re- 
lieve herself of the load, the shame, 
and the sin, by permitting these co- 
lonies to protect themselves in the 
best manner that they can, or to dis- 
unite themselves from her sceptre, 
and to seek protection where they 
can find it. The hour that compels 
such valuable possessions to adopt 
such a course, will prove one cloud- 
ed with the heaviest disgrace that is 
to be found in the annals of Great 
Britain. Let me hope, that there is 
still sufficient strength and judg- 
ment left in the British government, 
and common sense and justice re- 
maining amongst the people of Great 
Britain, to prevent this humiliating 
and destructive result. 

The picture here presented to your 
Lordship of colonial aflairs, may be 
supposed to be highly coloured. 
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Others may tell your Lordship a 
different tale ; but my long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with these pos- 
sessions, and the perfect knowledge 
which I have of all that is at present 
passing amongst them, enables me, 
with perfect confidence, to state that 
the danger is neither misrepresented 
nor exaggerated. From every quar- 
ter in them | hear the same tale of 
distress and sorrow; regret and an- 
guish; indignation and despair. The 
colonies are, for any useful purpose, 
nearly lost to Great Britain; and a 
short time will shew whether they 
are also to be lost to themselves, and 
to the rest of the world. 

I do not for a moment mean to 
impute to government, that they 
either sanction or pursue the sys- 
tem of malevolent falsehood and mis- 
representation which the anti-colo- 
nists have adopted; but it is a fact, as 
lamentable as it is undeniable, that 
government legislate and act in what- 
ever concerns the colonies, as if they 
were fully persuaded of the truth of 
every accusation which the anti- 
colonists make. It is a fact, equally 
undeniable, that whenever any do- 
cument which is sent from the colo- 
nies, partial and imperfect as many 
of these are, is demanded by the 
anti-colonists, that the same is readily 
produced; while, almost every do- 
cument that comes from the colo- 
nies—however perfect it may be, 
which goes to refute the calumnies 
and falsehoods advanced by the anti- 
colonists,and to oppose the particular 
theories which government hold on 
colonial subjects—when demanded, 
is most difficult to be procured, or 
frequently withheld, and when pro- 
duced, is frequently produced in a 
garbled and mutilated state. Every 
one about the Colonial Office is ac- 
quainted with these facts. It would 
be very easy for me to name docu- 
ments that have been withheld or 
garbled ; but to enter into the detail 
of such matters, would greatly ex- 
ceed my limits. It is, moreover, 
painful to be compelled to observe, 
that scarcely in one single instance 
does any member of government, at 
any time when the anti-colonists pour 
forth their falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations in Parliament, come for- 
ward to contradict them, as in duty 
they are bound to do; nor do the 
government, when the anti-colonial 
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periodical press is spreading its false 
accusations and venom over the 
land, ever attempt to arrest the march 
of the pernicious system, by stating 
the truth through the press (a mur- 
der, a hanging-match, or cock-fight, 
are more important subjects!) under 
its influence and control; on the 
contrary, government continually 
leans to the anti-colonial side. 

Under these circumstances, the 
defenceless colonists must think that 
they are despised by the mother 
country, and deserted by the govern- 
ment; and that while their ruin is 
pursued by the former, it is, to say 
the least of it, consented to by the 
latter. Every order and every com- 
munication that is transmitted from 
Downing Street to the colonies, ma- 
nifestly goes upon the dangerous 
principle, that the slave is ever 
thing and the master nothing, an 
bears the stamp of anti-colonial party 
and auti-colonial rancour, and tends 
to humiliate and to abase the master. 
All the measures adopted by govern- 
ment, are founded upon the erro- 
neous and injurious notion, that it is 
impossible to be at the same time a 
colonist and a humane man—a colo- 
nist and a just man—or a colonist 
and a good man. It is impossible 
to conceive any state more degra- 
ding or debasing than this. The ex- 
perience of all ages has shewn to 
mankind, that the individuals who 
are locally and intimately acquaint- 
ed with the society and institutions 
of a country, are the fittest persons 
to legislate for that country ; and eve- 
ry day goes to shew Great Britain, 
that she cannot safely legislate for 
possessions so many thousand miles 
distant from her, and with the par- 
ticular interests, the habits, the cha- 
racter, and the pursuits of the popu- 
lation of which she is ignorant and 
unacquainted. 

The anti-colonists demand and act 
upon measures of proscription. Go- 
vernment has been compelled to 
yield to their views. Every new 
law is consequently stamped with a 
character which wounds, which hu- 
miliates, and, in fine, which drives 
the colonists to despair. Thus, the 
order in Council, sent out last year 
for the government of slaves in the 
crown Colonies, intolerant as it was, 
has been rendered insupportably so, 
by proceedings which haye lately 
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taken place in Demerara under it. 
The ‘protector, and the superior 
courts in that colony, had it in their 
wer, by that order, to modify the 
ne, for any offence committed, from 
L.100 to L5, and from L.500 to 
L.100, according tothe circumstances 
of the case; but the influence of the 
anti-colonial party, for their influence 
I assert it is, has lately got instruc- 
tions sent out to the protector and 
the superior courts, commanding 
them in every offence, whatever may 
be the degree, to exact the highest 
penalty, without any power of modi- 
cation whatever ! 

My Lord, the laws of Algiers, Per- 
sia, and Turkey, are justice and mer- 
cy when compared to a law like this. 

et, if the colonists oppose it, they will 
be set down as contumacious! Even 
the power of complaining is, it would 
appear, taken from them. In an offi- 
cial dispatch, addressed to Sir Ben- 
JAMIN D’URBAN, the Governor of De- 
merara, by the late Under Secretary, 
Mr Horton, and dated 6th June, 
1826, we find, amongst other restric- 
tions which the governor was com- 
manded to impose upon Mr Alexan- 
der Stevenson, before he obtained 
permission to continue the publica- 
tion of the Guiana Chronicle, the 
following—“ Abstinence from all 
comments on the slave question, ez- 
cept such as are calculated to pro- 
mote the measures recommended by 
his Majesty's government, and sanc- 
tioned by Parliament!” In other 
words, he was to support every act 
emanating from government which 
had emancipation in view, without 
any reference to the property of the 
master, the comfort of the slaves, or 
the actual safety of the colony! The 
official gazettes of the Crown Colo- 
nies are all thus chained, and must, 
whatever “ ennui” it may bring upon 
themselves or their readers, dance in 
fetters to any tune which Alder- 
manbury Street may drive Downing 
Street to play. 

Throughout our colonies, those 
functionaries of every rank who obey 
the satellites of, and the mandates 
which are issued by, Pringle and Co., 
can alone enjoy peace or keep their 
places. If they act as the real inte- 
rests of the colonies, and of this 
country, and as truth and honour dic- 
tate to them, then their lives are ren- 
dered miserable, and they are speed- 
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ily displaced to make way for more 


liable hands. Such treatment is, I 
earn, about to drive Lord BeLmore 
from Jamaica; such influence tore 
that honest man, CoLonet Youne, 
from Demerara, and planted him in 
a small island in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, with an income reduced one- 
half, by way of advantageous pre- 
ferment! It would be endless to 
enumerate instances of a similar 
kind. The principles which at pre- 
sent guide Downing Street in its 
choice of colonial rulers are, that no 
individual who has been in, and has 
told the truth about the colonies, or 
who has in Great Britain publicly 
uttered one word in their defence, is 
fit to hold, or to be permitted to hold, 
authority in them!! Monstrous, my 
Lord, as such a system is, still the 
fact is, that it is the system pur- 
sued. 

As an excuse for such extraordi- 
nary conduct, we are officially told 
that the colonists ought to be exclu- 
ded from every exercise of authority, 
because “the universally achnow- 
ledged principle of justice is, that no 
man should be a judge in a case 
where he is himself united by any tie 
of common interest with one of the 
parties concerned.” By acting in 
this manner, the government do not, 
they say, insult the feelings, or depre- 
ciate the characters of the colonists, 
any more than they do the subordi- 
nate authorities established in this 
country, where it is not thought right 
in those parts of it “in which dis- 
putes between manufacturers and 
their workmen are of frequent occur- 
rence, that one of the former class 
should act as a magistrate!” To the 
people of this country, the fact is 
notorious, that magistrates are indis- 
criminately appointed from, and act 
indiscriminately amongst, the manu- 
facturing and agricultural population, 
and those chosen are properly select- 
ed on account of their local know- 
ledge and experience. The principle, 
therefore, which the government 
applies to establish subordinate 
authority in the colonies, is directly 
at variance with the principle adopt- 
ed in this country ; but of the opera- 
tion of which, and also of the fact, 
the Downing Street rulers of the 
colonies, it would appear from what 
has just been stated, are completely 
ignorant; nay, more, when injustice, 
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under the mask of law, runs riot in 
a West India colony against the 
mae of absent white and free 

ritish subjects, the Colonial Office 
turns round upon the complaining 
sufferer, and tells him that he suffers 
because proprietors do not reside in 
the colonies to aid in the administra- 
tion of the laws! Will my Lord How- 
ick deny the truth of that which I 
now state ? 

The most pernicious principles 
prevail in those departments of 
government connected with the co- 
lonies. These state, We know that 
the measures which we pursue will 
ruin British North America and North 
American merchants; but whatabout 
that ?—we shall in their room have 
Norway and Baltic merchants! We 
know that the measures which we 
pursue will ruin the West India 
colonies, and the whole mercantile 
and shipping interests connected 
with them; but what about that ? we 
shall in their stead have Brazil, Cuba, ° 
&c. trade and shipping interests, and 
the nation will lose nothing. These 
colonial dictators cannot be brought 
to comprehend that the loss of the 
whole property and capital of all 
the proprietors and merchants allu- 
ded to, is not only so much dead loss 
to the nation, but that by this loss, an 
equal value is placed in the hands of 
foreign and rival nations, which will 
enable them to wrest more wealth 
from us; and ultimately to shackle, 
to degrade, and to enslave us. 

The blindness of Great Britain 
upon all these subjects is quite un- 
accountable. On the part of her 
government, it is separated from 
the principles of reason and all right 
feeling. ‘The judgment of a school- 
boy would lead that schoolboy to 
comprehend, that the more pains 
Great Britain takes to degrade and 
to ruin her extensive and valuable 
colonial possessions, the more pains 
foreign nations will take to exalt and 
to render theirs prosperous ; in order 
that when those belonging to Great 
Britain are destroyed, these nations 
may reap all the advantages, commer- 
cial and political, which the Britieh 
colonies have so long given to the 
parent state. Hence the extension of 
the African slave-trade to Cuba and 
the Brazils. Into the latter alone, 
according to official documents just 

published, 76,000 slaves were im- 


ported last year! The sinews of o 
commercial and financial leounth 
are, in fact, and in more ways than 
one, drawn from us to support that 
trade. ' 

If, my Lord, the emancipation of 
the slaves in the British colonies is 
to prove, commercially and politi- 
cally, so great an advantage as it is 
asserted it will do, why does not the 
nation purchase the whole, take the 
management of the concern into their 
own hands, and thus enrich herself ? 
Admitting that it would be a meri- 
torious and right thing to enlighten 
and to civilize the African barba- 
rians, planted by Great Britain in 
the western world, still, it is asked, 
why should the heavy burden, and 
the trouble of effecting that object, 
be imposed upon the West India 
colonist without any remuneration 
for his labour? Why should. the 
colonist be called upon, without re- 
ward, to enlighten and reclaim sa- 
vages forthe good of the nation, while 
the Macauley’s, “‘ et hoc genus omne,” 
are richly rewarded for merely try- 
ing to do the same thing in Sierra 
Leone? I say merely trying; for 
while, after a vast expense to this 
country, they have effected nothing, 
the West India colonists, without 
any expense to the country, but ata 
great expense to themselves, have 
effected a great deal. 

The West India colonists assert, 
that neither the government nor this 
country ever will accomplish the ob- 
jects which they propose by the mea- 
sures and course which they pursue, 
and they assert this from local know- 
ledge and experience. Let the go- 
vernment and the country therefore 
take the property in the colonies into 
their own hands, and then experi- 
ment upon it as they please ; but till 
they do this, the colonists cannot be 
called upon to be at the risk and the 
expense of experiments, which we 
are told are undertaken for the na- 
tional — In this country, where a 
turnpike-road, a rail-road, or a canal, 
or any public edifice or thing is un- 
dertaken, or to be erected for public 
use, private property cannot be ap- 
propriated or invaded to do so until 
its value is ascertained and paid by 
the public, and the consequent con- 
sent of the proprietor obtained. The 
same principle ought to guide Bri- 
tain in her conduct to her colonies ; 
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and until she acts in this manner, 
she has no right to call upon the co- 
lonists to become her slaves—un- 
der such circumstances, slaves they 
would in reality be—to attempt to 
carry her crude and dangerous 
schemes into effect. 

The extent to which the minds 
of their countrymen are poisoned 

ainst, and alienated from the colo- 
nies, is best shewn by the opposition, 
coupled with revilings, which is al- 


ways made to every just and rational ' 


measure which is proposed to relieve 
them from their undeniable and over- 
whelming distress. Thus the landed 
interest determined that foreign 
ain shall continue to be used in 
ritish distillation, in preference to 
British colonial molasses,—nay, the 
landed interest, and the distillers 
combined, have determined that nei- 
ther the brewers nor distillers shall 
have it in their power to use the lat- 
ter, even if they were inclined, and 
felt it their interest to do so; in like 
manner, and notwithstanding all the 
clamours which the anti-colonists 
and the people of this country raise 
ainst the African slave-trade, they 
advocate and permit the admission 
of Brazil sugar into Great Britain to 
refine it for the foreign market, al- 
though the Brazilians not only main- 
tain personal slavery, but carry on 
the African slave-trade to a prodi- 
ious extent! Mr Poulett Thomson 
oldly told us (House of Commons, 
Sept. 28th), that “avery large amount 
of British capital was employed in 
producing sugar in the Brazils, and 
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that it was for the advantage of this 
country that those capitalists should 
be allowed to bring the sugar so pro- 
duced to this country in British 
ships!” In like manner, also, the 
clamourers against the West India 
colonies advocate the free admission 
of grain from Poland and Eastern 
Prussia, which grain is all produced 
by the labour oF slaves! Such con- 
duct, my Lord, is as impolitic and 
unwise as it is inconsistent. 

The colonial possessions of Great 
Britain may properly be divided into 
two heads: jirst, such colonies as 
are commanding military and naval 
stations and outworks of the national 
citadel—such as the Ionian islands, 
Malta, Gibraltar, &c., where the ex- 
penditure is necessarily beyond the 
apparent advantages which the na- 
tion receives; secondly, the North 
American colonies, the West India co- 
lonies, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. These are not only military and 
naval stations of the very first im- 
portance to the strength of the Bri- 
tish empire, but also commercial and 
agricultural points of the greatest 
possible importance in the scale of 
commerce and finance, and from 
which the returns to the nation and 
to individuals far exceed in value 
the expense which is incurred. I 
shall place these before your Lerd- 
ship in the different bearings of the 
question, and with the accuracy 
which the latest official returns that 
have come into my hands enable me 
to do. 


Commerce or Britisn CoLontes To orner PLAces THAN GREAT Brivatn, 


1. West India Colonies. 


Colony. Year. 
St Vincent's, 1824, 
Trinidad, 1826, 
Tobago, 1826, 
St Christopher, 1826, 
Tortola, 1826, 
Grenada, 1826, 
Barbadoes, 1824, 
Berbice, 1826, 
Demerara, 1826, 
Honduras, 1826, 
Mauritius, 1826, 
Bahamas, 1826, 


Carry forward, 


Imports into. Exports from. 
L. 195,337 L. 114,089 
162,870 125,982 
40,607 11,599 
49,382 15,942 
4,193 2,572 
101,487 146,999 
412,069 307,495 
33,650 74,700 
119,232 178,637 
108,945 67,294 
372,915 345,635 
47,906 120,286 


L, 1,618,593 





L. 1,511,230 
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Colony. Imports into. Exports from. 
Brought forward, L. 1,648,593 L. 1,511,230 


Jamaica, 
Antigua, ») 
Nevis, F ° 7 ; 
Montserrat, . 1,650,000 1,520,000 
Dominica, 


St Lucie, 





Total, L.3,298,593 L.3,031,230 


2. North American Colonies. 


Colony. Year. Imports into, Exports from. 
Bermudas, 1826, L.105,175 [1824] L.5,984 
New Brunswick, 1830, 250,500 113,972 
Port St John’s, 1826, 22,134 94,450 
Newfoundland, 1826, 660,600 455,660 
Nova Scotia, 1830, 852,600 487,700 
Canadas, 1828, 533,630 141,390 


P. Edward’s Island, 





Total, —L.2,226,639 ——-L. 1,299,156 


. * 8 Eastern Colonies. 





Colony. » Year. Imports into. Exports from. 
Sierra Leone, ‘ 1828, L.39,911 L.6,724 
Van Dieman’s Land, 1826, 26,988 19,683 
New South Wales, 1825, 50,000 1,673 
Ceylon, > 1826, 262,861 126,851 
Cape of Good Hope, « 1824, 98,460 67,294 
Malta, ‘ 1827,< 347,271 ‘a 
Tonian Islands, + ‘ a 
Gibraltar, 99 9 ym 

Total, L.825,491 L.222,225 





ABSTRACTS. 


1. West India Colonies. 








Exports to. Imports from. 

1829, Great Britain and Ireland, ° L.9,539,916 L.5,801,786 
1826, Other Places, . ° 3,031,230 3,298,593 
Total, L.12,571,146 L.9, 100,379 


2. North American Colonies. 


Exports to. Imports from. 
1829, Great Britain and Treland, 5 L. 1,149,146 L.2,131,993 
1826 and 1830, Other Places, ° 1,299,156 2,226,639 





Total, + L.2,448,302 L. 4,358,632 


8. Eastern Colonies. 


Exports to. Imports from. 
1829, Great Britain and Ireland, . L793,005 L 1,935,821 
1826, Other Places, e . 222,225 825,491 





Total, L. 1,015,230 L.2,761,312 





* Of the trade of these Colonies under this head I can find no correct returns ; but as they contain 
above half the population of our other Slave Colonies, so their trade under the head mentioned may 
safely be taken in the same proportion, exclusive of goods (value L.700,000) re-exported from Jamaicae 

{ The exports greatly exceed this amount, but I cannot obtain more correct returns, 
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4. East Indies and China. 





Exports to. 
1829, Great Britain and Ireland, ‘ L.7,859,884 
1818, Other Places, - ° 7,654,963 
Total, L.15,514,847 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 








{Nove 


Imports from. 
L.6,462,128 
5,612,808 


L. 12,074,936 








Exports to. Imports from. 
1. West India Colonies, L.12,571,151 L.9,100,379 
2. North American do. 2,448,302 4,358,632 
3. Eastern do. 1,015,230 2,761,312 
4. East Indies and China, 15,514,847 12,074,936 
Grand total, L.31,549,530 L.28,295,259 
British Whale Fisheries, 361,086 2,179 
British Tonnage employed in this Trade. 

Tons. 
West Indian Colonies, with Great Britain and Ireland, 253,187 
North American do. do. 419,421 
With Asia, ° . . 111,659 
East Indies, with Canton, &c. &c. * e 45,000 
Africa, with Great Britain and Ireland, e 46,639 
Gibraltar, Mediterranean, and do. do. 21,546 
North American Colonies, with British West Indies, 91,000 
West India Colonies with Foreign ports, ° ° 100,000 
North American Colonies—colony with colony, ° 187,387 
Do. do. to Foreign ports, ° 50,000 
British Whale Fisheries, e ‘i 39,540 
Total, 1,365,379 


COLONIES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


1. West India, or Slave Colonies. 


Colony. Year. Income. 
St Vincents, 1824 L.35,131 
Trinidad, 1826 54,921 
St Lucia, 1826 12,978 
Tobago, 
Jamaica, 1826 177,173 
Antigua, 1826 16,778 
St Christopher, 1825 12,031 
Anguilla, 
Nevis, 1826, 2,496 
Tortola, 1827, 745 
Grenada, 1826, 16,660 
Barbadoes, 1824, 32,822 
Berbice, 1826, 12,103 
Dominica, 1826, 7,784 
Demerara and Essequibo, 1826, 10,628 
Honduras, 1826, 9,468 
Bahamas, 1826, 19,195 
Manritius, 1826, 245,852 
L.666,765 
2. North American Colonies. 
Colony. Year, Income, 
Bermudas, 1826, L.14,816 
) Upper Canada, 1823, 24,944 


Carry forward, 


L.39,760 


Expenditure. 
L.35,131 Sterling. 
44,589 
13,096 


167,348 
16,778 
9,420 


3,698 
614 
15,933 
13,662 
13,103 
5,896 
14,625 
9,825 
18,328 
228,527 


L.610,573 


Expenditure, 
L.9,967 
24,941 


L.34,908 
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Colony. Year. Income. Expenditure. 

Brought forward, L.34,908 L.39,760 

Léwer Canada, 4 93,777 88,063 
New Brunswick, 1826, 39,709 60,844 
Newfoundland, 1826, 25,772 28,251 
Nova Scotia, 1826, 49,605 51,209 
Prince Edward’s Island, 1826, 12,514 12,514 
L, 261,137 L.275,789 

3. Eastern Colonies. 

Colony. Year. Income. Expenditure, 
Sierra Leone, 1828, L.25,670 L.25,670 
Gibraltar, 1826, 45,786 45,786 
Van Dieman’s Land, 1826, 57,348 57,348 
Cape of Good Hope, 1824, 97,167 126,194 
Ceylon, 1826, 300,822 333,052 
Jonian Islands, 1828, 145,000 135,000 
Malta, 1827, 106,832 109,237 
New South Wales, 1825, 295,655 51,205 

L. 1,074,280 L.883,492 

REVENUE—ABSTRACTS, 
Income. Expenditure, 
Slave Colonies, . ° L.666,765 L.610,573 
North American Colonies, e 261,137 275,789 
Eastern Colonies, s m ° 1,074,280 883,492 
Total, L.2,002,182 L.176 9,854 

EAST INDIES. 
Income. Expenditure. 
East Indies, 1823-1824, L.2],663,724 L.18,828,249 
Interest of debt, Pe “ 1,735,033 
Expense, St Helena, ° ‘ 112,268 
Total, L.21,663,724 L. 20,675,550 
GENERAL ABSTRACT. 

Income. Expenditure. 
East Indies, e L.21,663,724 L.20,675,550 
All the Colonies, e 2,002,182 1,769,854 
Grand total, L, 23,665,906 L. 22,445,404 


The preceding tables have been 
compiled from the following autho- 
rities, viz.:—The Report of the Fo- 
reign Trade Committee of 1821 ; the 
papers printed for the sole use of the 
Finance Committee in 1828; Parlia- 
mentary Papers of the present year, 
Nos. 388, 252, and 253 ; and from Co- 
lonial Returns and Gazettes con- 
taining the official documents for the 
respective periods and years. To un- 
derstand the subject fully, it is ne- 
cessary to state, that the value of the 
trade above given, is THE VALUE IN 
PRODUCE ALONE, and includes no spe- 
cie or bills, except the specie ex- 


ported and imported in the trade be- 
tween India and China. The given 
amount alsois exclusive of all freighis 
and charges, and which to the coun- 
try will render the total value about 
ONE FOURTH MORE! ! 

Is it possible, my Lord, that, the 
affairs of an empire can be prospe- 
rous, where such enormous interests 
as are concerned in a commerce 
yielding L.75,000,000 sterling an- 
nually, are either despised and sa- 
crificed, or neglected, “epee 
insulted, oppressed, and: placed! in 
jeopardy ? 

It will be observed, that some re- 
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turns for the Eastern Colonies are 
wanting, but these are of less im- 
portance, as the exports from these 
places, from Gibraltar, for example, 
consist principally of goods imported 
from Great Britain. I have had con- 
siderable difficulty in ascertaining 
the trade of the British North Ame- 
rican colonies, and have been obli- 
ed to take it, for different provinces, 
in different years, say 1826, 1828, 
and 1830. Thus, Quebec is taken for 
1828, though the trade of that port is 
increased from L.1,324,550 imports, 
and L.825,386 exports, in 1828, to 
L.1,617,749 imports, and L.1,316,000 
exports, in 1830; but in the exports 
the returns cannot be separated. The 
trade of these colonies greatly ex- 
ceeds, for this year, what Thave been 
obliged to take it at, particularly with 
the West Indies and Great Britain. 
The imports from the latter, for the 
year ending Ist July last, were, to 
Quebec, L.1,147,345, and to Mon- 
treal, L.549,209. The trade also to 
the Eastern Colonies, viz.— New 
South Wales, &c., is greatly increa- 
sed. According to the previous 
statement, the British tonnage em- 
ployed in the colonial trade, amounts 
to nearly 1,400,000 tons, while, by 
Par. Pap. No. 252, dated 21st Sep- 
tember, 1831, the whole British ton- 
nage employed in the trade, to every 
uarter of the world, except our own 
ominions, was, for 1829, 1,074,171 
tons outwards, and 1,176,867 tons 
inwards; and, by Par. Pap. No. 253, 
of the same date, the imports into 
Great Britain and Ireland, from our 
transmarine possessions, for 1829, a- 
mounted to L.19,863,840, and exports 
to these possessions, L.17,299,961 
sterling, and nearly all British pro- 
duce and manufactures; while it 
may be remarked that the imports 
from these possessions are exclusive- 
ly the productions of the soil and 
iculture of these countries. By 
the same paper, we find that the 
imports into Great Britain, for 1829, 
from all other parts of the world, 
amounted to L.24,139,183, (almust 
one half of it carried in foreign 
ships !) L.10,600,000 of which were 
from the United States, and Russia ; 
and the exports of British manufac- 
tures, L.40,683,080, L.18,000,000 of 
which were to Germany, the United 
States, and Brazils; but which ex- 
ports of L.40,000,000, when they are 
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reduced to the fair value from the 
extravagant rate which the -official 
scale fixes upon cotton goods ex- 
ported, namely, 2s. and 2s, 2d. for 
each yard which is not worth above 
4d., will bring the actual value of 
British produce and manufactures 
exported to all quarters of the world, 
except to our own dominions, to be 
about L.16,000,000 to L.17,000,000, 
and to tlie level of the exports to our 
own transmarine possessions. All 
these points must be kept steadily in 
view, in order to appreciate correct- 
ly the value and importance of these 
transmarine possessions to the trade, 
to the wealth, to the finances, and to 
the strength of Great Britain. By 
encouragement, also, and proper care 
extended to the cultivation of cotton 
in the East Indies, this country might 
quickly supply the raw material for 
her cotton manufactures from that 
quarter, and thus give to the inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan, our own subjects, 
L.6,000,000 sterling per annum, 
which we at present give to the Uni- 
ted States of America for the same 
article; and, by the same means, we 
would give employment to 130,000 
tons additional of British shipping, 
and we would also enable the popu- 
lation of India to take British pro- 
duce and manufactures to the amount 
of L.6,000,000 sterling per annum 
additional from us. 

Such, my Lord, is the extent and 
the amount of the trade and com- 
merce of the British colonial empire 
—a trade ‘and commerce exceeding 
that of the most powerful empires. 
It exceeds the whole foreign trade 
of Franee, and it also exceeds the 
foreign trade of the whole Russian 
empire, which, in 1818, amounted to 
184,910,632 roubles imports, and to 
256,075,059 roubles exports. The 
capital necessarily engaged in carry- 
ing on this trade and commerce, it is 
evident, must be great indeed. The 
replacing, the tear, the wear, and the 
outfits of the tonnage employed, ta- 
king these only at L.7 per ton, will 
occasion an expenditure in this 
country of near ten millions annually, 
in articles almost exclusively the 
productions of British soil, British 
capital, and British labour. The 
wealth which this trade and com- 
merce throws into the coffers of 
the state, is great and undeniable ; 
the productions of the West India 
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colonies alone yield government a 
revenue of nearly seven millions a- 


year. The various branches of this 
extensive trade and commerce, 
also give profitable and constant 
employment, not to many thousands, 
but to many millions of people in 
Great Britain and in her transmarine 
possessions, while the value of the 
whole, and the profits upon the whole, 
are spent in our own dominions. 
The value of these transmarine pos- 
sessions also is prodigiously enhan- 
ced, when it is remembered that al- 
most all the articles of trade are the 
SS of the soil of the respect- 
ve possessions, and, moreover, of a 
description which give employment 
to the greatest number of labourers, 
and to the greatest quantity of ton- 
nage; the latter, of itself, a point of 
vast importance to a naval power 
like Great Britain. 

The British North American colo- 
nies, so little known, and so much 
despised in Great Britain, are, never- 
theless, of the greatest importance to 
her strength and prosperity. Their 
trade and population are increasing 
in an astonishing manner. They give 
unlimited scope to the employment 
of British capital, and to the produc- 
tive labour of the numerous emi- 

ants from Great Britain and Ire- 
and, who are daily seeking refuge 
on their shores. The number of emi- 
ee this year gone out to British 

orth America, amounts to 60,000. 
In the course of next year, these will 
require imports from this country, of 
British articles, equal to L.6 sterling 
each. The timber and the lumber 
trade gives them, in various ways, im- 
mediate employment. The lofty pri- 
meval forests in North America are 
hewn down, exported, and converted 
into cash. The land thus cleared is, 
by agricultural labour, rendered pro- 
ductive in all kinds of grain and ve- 
getables, whether for the food ofman 
or of beast. The forests of Canada, 
by the application of labour, are 
turned into agricultural capital, and 
the history of every country shows, 
that a prosperous and productive 
agriculture must precede manufac- 
tures. There can be no manufac- 
tures where the soil is not cultiva- 
ted, and where there is not a super- 
abundant agricultural population to 
turn their efforts to manufactures. 
Experience has also shewn, that an 
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agricultural population is always thé 
most industrious and contented, and 
hence the great advantage of having 
such possessions as our North Ame- 
rican provinces, to which the super« 
abundant population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland can emigrate. The 
fisheries around the shores of these 
rovinces, are really mines of wealth, 
if attentively worked. The province 
of New Brunswick has abundance of 
excellent coal, which the United 
States are without, at least such as 
is most valuable and best adapted 
for steam navigation; and accord- 
ingly the trade in coals from New 
Brunswick to the United States, has 
already become a trade of import- 
ance, and hence the propriety and 
policy of encouraging and protecting 
these colonies, instead of bestowing 
our favours upon Norway, and the 
States round the Baltic, which neither 
take our manufactures nor our pau- 
per eye from us. In case of 
need, the coal of New Brunswick 
may furnish steam to shut up the 
Gulf of St Lawrence from every 
hostile attack, and thus render the 
Canadas invincible and invulnerable. 
Besides the immense command 
which, as naval and military stations, 
our various colonies afford us, they 
are placed in such a variety of cli- 
mate that each yields those produc- 
tions which are most wanted to sup- 
ply the wants and the deficiencies of 
the other; and thus Great Britain 
ossesses within her own dominions, 
n peace and in war, inexhaustible 
fields for commerce with which no 
foreigner has a right to interfere, and 
which are or ought to be placed 
completely beyond their control. 

e have only to contrast the colo- 
nial commerce alluded to, with the 
whole commerce which Great Bri- 
tain carries on with every foreign 
power, in order to shew how much 
the former ought, in preference to 
the latter, to engage our attention, to 
command our care, and to receive our 

rotection. But it is a lamentable 
act, that, for several years past, Great 
Britain has pursued a course direct- 
ly the reverse. These transmarine 
possessions have not only been de- 
spised, but a theoretical system of 
legislation has been applied to them 
in all things, and which is not mere- 
ly retarding their improvement, and 
crippling their energies, but fast un- 
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dermining the strength of each, and 
threatening to bring ruin on the 
whole. Error succeeds to error in 
the government of the colonies. The 
Canadian timber trade is threatened 
to be undermined, to benefit Nor- 
way and Prussia. The sugar trade 
of the West Indies is about to be 
thrown away, to benefit the Brazils 
and Cuba. The East Indian cotton 
trade has long been despised, while 
the United States have risen on its 
ruin; and the wine-growers at the 
Cape of Good ‘Hope, after having 
vested their property in vineyards 
under the faith of Parliament, are 
about to be sacrificed to the wine- 
growers of France, which country 
sends us every thing she can, and 
takes as little from us as possible! 
The mismanagement of our colonial 
empire is always reprehensible, some- 
times distressing, and at other times 
ludicrous. Thus, the mother coun- 
try sent to the Mauritius, where the 
French language alone is spoken, as 
chief judge, an individual who did not 
understand a word of French, and 
who was moreover perfectly deaf! 
Early this year, it was determined to 
send all the old pensioners that could 
be mustered to settle in Canada. 
Their pensions for three years were 
advanced to them to supply them 
with funds, and when arrived there 
they were told they would have lands 
allotted to them by the local govern- 
ment. The pensioners came from 
all places to louie, where they got 
the cash; but as no rendezvous was 
appointed for them, nor authority to 
direct them, they were quickly de- 
prived of their money by sharpers 
and by gin; and when the days of 
sailing came, not a half could be 
mustered! The missing were after- 
wards returned to their parishes, to 
be supported as paupers for life! A 
ortion sailed, and reached Quebec. 
ey applied to the governor for 
the lands which had been promised 
them ; but, to their surprise and mor- 
tification, they were informed that 
the Colonial Office had never written 
a word upon the subject! They were 
accordingly leftin want: some of them 


spent their money, and became pau- 
pers at Quebec; the remainder found 
their passage home, after aa 
the funds they had remaining; and, 
arrived in this country, they are 
thrown as paupers upon the parishes 
to which they belonged! A more 
disgraceful and heartless job scarce- 
ly stands upon record in the history 
of Colonial Office negligence and 
folly. 

During the last eight years in par- 
ticular, the Ministers who have com- 
ne the Cabinet of Great Britain, 

ave been so busily engaged in con- 
cocting measures to keep themselves 
in power when they had got posses- 
sion of it, or to get hold of it again 
when they had lost it, that they have 
not had time to attend to any thing 
else. The consequence’ of this state 
of things have been, that the welfare, 
the prosperity, the interests, and the 
peace, of all our transmarine posses- 
sions, have been shamefully neglect- 
ed, and given up to be directed and 
ruled by a band of theoretical boys 
in the secondary ranks of the govern- 
ment offices, who are set apart to 
superintend colonial interests, and 
who, by patronage and hypocrisy, 
like , have got themselves ad- 
vanced from a three-legged stool to 
an easy-chair, and who imagine that, 
because they have been so, they may, 
“while blowing the trumpet of Li- 
berty, tell their equals they are 
slaves.” By statesmen such as these 
our colonial empire is now ruled, and 
all the enormous property, capital, 
and commerce, dependent upon these 
possessions, are endangered and ren- 
dered unsettled and unprofitable. 
Napoleon, my Lord, would not have 
acted thus; nor does any nation in 
the world act in this manner but Great 
Britain ; and if she will continue to 
persevere in sucha pernicious course, 
she must expect to reap the fruits 
of her folly, namely, severe national 
loss, and deep national humiliation 
and degradation. I am, &c. 

James M‘QuEEn. 





Glasgow, 10th October, 1831. 
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On Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


No. XI. 


THE REJECTION OF THE BILL—THE SCOTCH REFORM. 


Wuar have the Peers done ? They 
have done their duty, and, we trust, 
saved their country. 

We had always the greatest hopes 
of the resistance which in the last 
extremity the Peers of England 
would offer to the torrent of revolu- 
tion, and the firmest confidence in 
the efficacy of their exertions to 
rescue the nation from the dangers 
with which it was wellnigh over- 
whelmed. But we were not prepa- 
red for, we never could have antici- 
pated, the glorious stand which they 
have made against the Reform Bill. 

To have thrown out that Bill by a 
majority, which, but for the recent 
unprecedented creation, would have 
been sixty-two; to have been proof 
alike against the seductions of Mi- 
nisterial influence, the smiles of Mi- 
nisterial favour, and the vengeance 
of democratic ambition ; to have de- 
spised equally the threats of a revo- 
lutionary press, the intimidation of 
ignorant multitudes, and the fierce, 
though fleeting, folly of public opi- 
nion, is indeed a triumph worthy of 
the Barons of England. Their an- 
cestors who declared seven hundred 
years ago at Mertoun, Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutare, the iron war- 
riors who extorted from Johnat Run- 
neymede the Sis charter of Eng- 
lish freedom, did not confer so great 
a blessing on their country. The 
first contended only against the 
usurpation of papal ambition; the 
latter struggled against the tyranny 
of a weak and pusillanimous prince: 
but the victory now gained has been 
achieved over the united forces of 
ignorance and ability; over all that 
democracy could offer that was sa- 
vage, and all that talent could array 
that was formidable. In Gothic ages 
our steel-clad barons struggled only 
for infant freedom, and laid the foun- 
dations of a civilisation yet to be; 
the Peers of our day have been in- 
trusted with the protection of aged 
happiness, and the keeping of a 
standard grown grey in renown. 
Well and nobly have they discharged 
the trust ; despising eyery unworthy 


menace, steadfastly adhering through 
every peril to the discharge of duty, 
they have achieved a triumph of im- 
mortal celebrity. They have saved 
us from the worst of tyrannies; the 
despotism of a multitude of tyrants. 
The future historian will dwell on 
the glories of Trafalgar, and the en- 
during valour of Torres Vedras and 
Waterloo; but he will rest with not 
less exultation on the moral firmness 
of our hereditary legislators ; on the 
constancy which could remain un- 
moved amidst a nation’s defection, 
and save a people who had consign- 
ed themselves to perdition. 

It is for the poor themselves, for 
those miserable victims of democra- 
tic frenzy, that our first thankful- 
ness arises. When an hundred and 
fifty thousand men assembled, at the 
command of the Birmingham Union, 
to menace their last and Ge friends ; 
when the standard of rebellion was 
all but unfurled, and the Peers were 
dared to discharge their duty, on the 
edge of what an abyss of wretched- 
ness and suffering did the deluded 
multitude stand! Had Providence in 
wrath granted the prayer of their pe- 
tition, how soon would the countless 
host have withered before the blast 
of destruction; how many human 
beings, then buoyant with health and 
exulting in ambition, been soon 
swept away; how many wretched 
families writhed under the pangs of 
famine ; how many souls been lost in 
the crimes consequent on unbear- 
able misfortune! Long before the de- 
mocratic flood had reached the pa- 
laces of the great, while the rich 
were still living in affluence on the 
accumulations of centuries, the poor, 
dependent on their daily labour, 
would have been involved in the ex- 
tremity of suffering, and hundreds 
of thousands perished as in the Cru- 
sades, the victims of political, as 
great as religious fanaticism. The 
rich would ultimately have been de- 
stroyed ; the higher ranks would 
have been swept away in the flood 
of misfortune, but they would have 
survived the wretched crowd which 
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swelled the torrent; and the last 
breath of the deluded multitude, 
when sinking in the waves, would 
have been to curse the authors of a 
nation’s ruin. 

Our next cause of thankfulness, 
is for the preservation of the insti- 
tutions of the country ; of that consti- 
tution which has survived so man 

erils, and produced such unparal- 
eled blessings; under which our 
fathers have prospered, and the old 
time before them; which has been 
transmitted, like the Mantle of Elijah, 
from generation to generation, and 
even now sayed the nation, it is to 
be hoped, from the abyss of wretch- 
edness. It would have been a de- 
piecele spectacle to have seen the 

ritish constitution perish from any 
cause; to have beheld the fabric 
of Alfred, matured by the experi- 
ence, and adapted to the wants of 
successive generations, fall even un- 
der external violence, the sword of 
Napoleon, or the armies of Russia: 
but how much more terrible, to have 
seen it perish under the violence of 
its own subjects ; sink into the grave 
from the impious hands of its own 
children! It is painful to see a fa- 
mily in private life behave with in- 
gratitude to the authors of their 
being; revolt against the hands which 
had Julled them in infancy; discard 
the wisdom which had instructed 
their youth, and bring down the grey 
hairs of age with sorrow to the grave; 
But what shall we say to the nation 
which, in a transport of fury, could 
pull down the institutions under 
which they had attained unparalleled 
happiness ; which had been weighed 
in the balance, and not found want- 
ing; which had spread the sway of 
an island in the Atlantic, as far as the 
arms of conquest could reach, or the 
waters of the ocean extend ; which 
had given birth to Milton and New- 
ton, to Scott and Shakspeare; on 
which were reflected the glories of 
Palestine, the lustre of Cressy, the 
triumph of Blenheim; the country 
of Marlborough and Wellington, of 
Blake and Nelson; the nation which 
had ever been first in the career of 
usefulness, and last in the desertion 
of duty? All these glories, this 
an of greatness, these countless 
millions of helpless beings, stood on 
the verge of destruction ; with their 


own hands they had pushed out 


upon the sea of revolution, and the 
monsters of the deep were ragin 
for their prey! They have been save 
after they had abandoned the helm, 
and resigned themselves to the tem- 
pest, by the firm and intrepid hands 
which seized it. 

Our last cause of thankfulness is 
for the human race—for the count- 
less myriads who looked to the shores 
of Britain for the last struggle between 
order and anarchy ; and the triumph 
achieved for true freedom, by the 
first and greatest defeat of democra- 
tic oppression. Not merely as na- 
tives of England, but as citizens of 
the world, we rejoice in the triumph 
—the victory of experience over in- 
novatioa—of balanced power over 
oppressive tyranny—of the reign of 
Peace over the era of Blood. It is 
a proud thing for England, that, in 
this great crisis, she has not been 
wanting to her duty; that she has 
maintained her high place in the van 
of civilisation, and kept the lead alike 
in the ranks of Freedom, and the 
array of Wisdom. Centuries before 
the name of Liberty was known in 
the neighbouring states; while the 
nations around her were sunk in bar- 
barism, or crouching under oppres- 
sion, she erected the firm and fair 
fabric of public freedom ; and now, 
when they are fawning before the 
career of revolution, and placing 
their necks beneath the many-headed 
monster of democratic power, she 
boldly stands out, erect and alone, 
to combat the tyrant when he is 
strongest, to grapple with the Hydra 
in his prime. 

If any thing could add to the gra- 
titude which we feel for these great 
achievements, it would be the satis- 
faction which must arise from the 
manner in which the great question 
has been treated in the House of 
Lords. The days are over when the 
can be deluded by the old ca- 

umny of the Peers being behind the 
age—a set of incurables—a race of 
imbeciles, fit only to be discarded 
with disgrace. This debate has dis- 
layed their character in its true co- 
ours; it must silence the breath of 
vituperation, and open the eyes even 
of political blindness. The two great 
arties which divide the state have 
Come brought into presence, each has 
sent forth its combatants into the fields 
and whata stupendous difference bes 
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tween, them!,, How. immeasurably 
superior the debates of the Lords 
have, been, to those of the Commons! 
How, dignified the language—how 
statesman-like the wisdom—how 
great the courage of the former when 
compared with the declamation and 
vehemence of a majority in the 
latter body! The Peerage has pro- 
duced the speeches of Wellington, 
Harrowby, Dudley, Caernarvon, 
Wharncliffe, Wynford, Lyndhurst, 
and Eldon; and what has the demo- 
cratic party brought forward in the 
Lower House to counterbalance it ? 
O'Connell, Hobhouse, Hunt, and 
Hume, Which of these great bo- 
dies will stand most prominent in 
the eyes of posterity ? On the con- 
duct of which will the historian dwell 
with enthusiasm; the words of 
which will flow down the current of 
time, the admiration and boast of un- 
born ages? Much as we respected, 
highly as we felt the importance of 
the British aristocracy, their ability 
and energy has exceeded any thing 
that could have been anticipated. 

Nor is the due meed of praise less 
due to the noble supporters of the 
Bill in thatassembly, In hearing their 
speeches, the conservative Peers 
might well experience 


** The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


What a contrast do the speeches 
of Earl Grey, Lord Lansdown, and 
Lord Brougham, afford to the idle 
declamation, the ignorant assertion, 
the contemptible abuse, which has 
been so prodigally exerted in sup- 
port of the bill, and ever proves as 
powerful to vulgar, as it is hateful to 
superior minds ! 

But it is from the great ability of 
these reforming orators in the House 
of Lords, that the strongest argu- 
ment against the bill is to be drawn. 
Every thing that talent and ability, 
eloquence and skill, could do in its 
favour, was done; and to what did it 
amount? To this only, that, accord- 
ing to Lord Grey, the bill must be 
passed, not because it is a good bill, 
but because the people demand re- 


Jorm. To his whole speech the an- 


swer might be made with perfect 
success—*“ Supposing it granted that 
some reform is indispensable, still 
you have done nothing to shew that 
yours is the proper reform, or that 
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its adoption would not make matters 
even worse than, according to your 
own shewing, they now are. Every 
word of your speech may be admit- 
ted by the most vehement opponents 
of the Reform bill.” 

Not one of the able supporters of 
reform could adduce a single argu- 
ment in favour of this bill, which was 
the only question before the House, 
Lord Brougham virtually abandoned 
the L.10 clause, by admitting that in 
committee he would not oppose its 
alteration to a standard varying ac- 
cording to the size of the town; and 
he added, that it was originally fixed 
at L.20, and altered to L.10, because 
in one borough containing 1700 in- 
habitants, the requisite number of 
voters, according to that standard, 
could not have been found. Where 
would have been the shouts of the 
multitude if the L.20 clause had been 
retained ? The people were worked 
up to a state of frenzy by this exten- 
sion of the franchise to a numerous 
class, which some of the authors of 
the bill themselves intended to aban- 
don in the House of Lords; and yet 
they urged this measure as a final 
settlement of the question! Final, 
when the bill would at last have 
excluded four-fifths of the voters on 
whose shoulders it was brought to 
the Upper House! On such causes 
do the convulsion of nations and the 
fate of the world depend. 

Two facts were brought out in 
the debate, which, it is hoped, will 
for ever set this question of L.10, or 
3s. 10d. voters at rest. The one was, 
that out of 378,000 houses returned 
by the Tax-office, only 52,000 are 
above L.20, and the other, that out of 
all the houses in the empire returned 
by the Tax-otfice, the majority is 
rated below L.12. It was admitted 
also by Lord John Russell, in the 
Lower House, that the real number 
of L.10 houses was from three to 
Jifteen times greater than the Tax- 
office returns indicated; and the 
Reform Bill allowed a house, proved 
any how to be rented at L.10, to con- 
fer a vote. Now, if a majority of 
the houses, rated even in the Tax- 
office returns, is below L.12 a-year, 
what sort of a majority would it 
have been when the houses below 
that value are admitted to have been 
from three to fifteen times greater 
than the result shewn by these rey 
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turns? From what a perilous set of 
electors have we been delivered by 
the defeat of the Bill! And on the 
edge of what a guif of perdition did 
we stand, when the firmness of the 
Peers interposed for our salvation! 
The merits of the illustrious men 
who have effected this great object 
will not be appreciated, if it is not 
recollected, that, unlike all other 


‘patriots, they stood opposed, not 


only to the weight of administration, 
but the fury of the people. In ordi- 
nary times, the patriot who with- 
stands the influence of the execu- 
tive, who resists temptation, and de- 
spises honours, and incurs danger 
in the discharge of duty, is support- 
ed by the applause and admiration 
of his fellow-citizens; millions re- 
peat his words, and watch upon his 
actions; the perils of the moment 
are drowned in the magnitude of the 
prea in which they are incurred. 

ut the British patriots of our day 
stood in a widely different, and far 
more disheartening situation. No ad- 
miring crowds attended their course 
—no grateful multitudes watched 
their contest—no sympathetic pray- 
ers arose from millions for their sal- 
vation. By a combination of circum- 
stances, unprecedented in the annals 
of England, the weight of the execu- 
tive, and the madness of the people, 
took the same direction; and the 

atriots who with magnanimous dis- 
Interestedness withstood the former, 
were exposed to unmeasured threats 
and atrocious obloquy from the lat- 
ter. But, like the troops whom their 
noble leader headed at Waterloo, 
they manfully fronted on every side, 
with the same resolution repelled 
the terrors of the populace with 
which they flung back the efforts of 
the Administration ; and, undazzled 
either by the lightnings of the throne 
or the thunder of the multitude, bore 
aloft the standard of England, con- 
quering and to conquer. 

To one body in the Peers the admi- 
ration of every true patriot is in an 
especial manner due. The bishops 
have long been held up to public 
obloquy as servile courtiers ;—ever 
at the beck of the Crown, and inca- 
pable of exercising the independent 





AN oy. 


rights of British statesmen... What 
have such ¢aélumniators ee Tae ? 
Have they yielded to, the, mandates 
of the Crown, or been inti by 
the fury of the democracy? Tempted 
by all the seductions of courféavour, 
threatened with all the violence of 
republican ambition, denied promo- 
tion by the Ministers, threatened 
with confiscation by the populace, 
how have they acted? Like true 
patriots, like men of firmness and 
integrity, the worthy successors. of 
the primitive martyrs, whom nei- 
ther menaces nor allurements could 
swerve from the path of duty. 

Of what incalculable importance 
is the House of Lords in the British 
Constitution ; and how well does it 
deserve the praises, so long bestowed 
upon it, by the greatest and best of 
mankind !* What other government, 
in ancient or modern times, could 
have withstood the tempest, which it 
has now, it is to be hoped, triumph- 
antly weathered ? Where shall we 
find, in the energy of democratic er 
the tranquillity of despotic states, a 
conservative strength, a renewing 
power, an inextinguishable vigour, 
comparable to what it has now. dis- 
played ? Before the hurricane which 
the Standard of England has rode 
out, the despotism of Russia would 
have been prostrated, and the de- 
mocracy of France rent in shreds, 

The extraordinary ability, the mo- 
ral courage, the magnanimous disin- 
terestednessd, isplayed by the British 
Peers, were the direct and immediate 
consequence of the intermixturesef 

lebeian ability with aristocratic feel- 
ing in their ranks ; and the fortunate 
exertions to which the youth of the 
nobility are driven to maintain their 
ground against the incessant pres- 
sure of talent from the lower.classes 
of society. It is in this circumstance 
of inestimable importance, that. the 
real cause of the elastic vigour, of 
the British aristocracy is to be-feund. 
Who were the men who,havestood 
forth pre-eminent iz this memovable 
contest? The Duke of Wellington, 
trained to exertion in the .wars,of 
India and the fields. of, Spain ;, Lord 
Harrowby, bred inJaborious exer- 
tion in domestic.government;, Lord 
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him from a 


‘whose A ste) abilities forced 
wmble station to the 
of England; Lord 


rst, talents pressed 
the terrible competition of 
the English bar; Lord Wharncliffe, 
—* tried and experienced debater 
in the Lower House ; Lord Wynford, 


once the able leader of the Southern 
Circuit. It is the competition with 
such men; the incessant measuring 
of their prin ay with the greatest 
abilities which the Commons can 
produce; the long and stormy edu- 
cation in the Lower House of Par- 
liament, which developes the intel- 
lectual powers of the English nobility; 
and compels even those, bred in the 
lap of wealth and luxury, to submit 
to the severe labour, and strenuous 
exertion, by which alone greatness 
in any walk of life is to be attained. 
Yenified c as myer . an me, the 
en of Lor udley, 
the manly perv ee of Lord Win- 
chelsea, the ardent eloquence of 
Lord Carnarvon ; but we cannot for- 
get that, but for the salutary inter- 
mixture of plebeian ability, their 
great powers might have lain dor- 
mant; and the talents which have 
now saved a nation, been wasted in 
the frivolity and dissipation of fa- 
shionable life. 
One deplorable effect of the Re- 
form bill would have been, that it 
d to extinguish this colli- 
sion of the aristocracy with the de- 
mocracy ; and by vesting the powers 
of government practically in the 
House of Commons, consign the 
Peers to that life of frivolous plea- 
sure and inglorious ease, which con- 
stitutes at once the disgrace and 
the weakness of continental states. 
Young men, of noble blood or inde- 
nt feelings, would have disdain- 
ed to seek admission into the Lower 
— ee ares Mee ee 
y by e to the diseased 
and insatiable ambition of 
a and vain democracy ; or, if 
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to their ambition,—the attractions.of 
pleasure have drawn them, into its 
whirlpool,, Even although the House 
of Peers had not been formally abo- 
lished, as in the days of Cromwell, 
by the fury of democratic ambition, 
its power and its usefulness would 
have been at an end; deprived of the 
feeders to its ability, its weight in 
the constitution, its power of regu- 
lating the machine of government, its 
mor. courage and capacity for ex- 
ertion would have incessantly de- 
clined, and the practical extinction 
of the third estate left the Crown 
in open and hopeless hostility with 
republican ambition. 

“ When it was put to the members 
of. the French Convention to say, 
whether Louis was guilty or inno- 
cent, the Assembly unanimously vo- 
ted him guilty ; and those who wish- 
ed to save him, ventured only to di- 
vide upon the subordinate question, 
whether there should be an appeal 
to the people. Upon a question,” 
says therepublican Mignet,* on which 
posterity will unananimously decide 
one way, the Assembly unanimously 
decided another.”* _We quoted this 
in July last, but recent events have 
strikingly demonstrated its applica- 
tion to these times. Such are the sla- 
vish shackles in which democratic 
ambition retains its representation. 
Servility worse than that of the se- 
nate of Tiberius; pliancy more dis- 
graceful than that of Henry’s parlia- 
ments; injustice more crying than 
the executions of Nero, were openly 
displayed by an Assembly in the first 
transports of revolutionary zeal, and 
with the words of justice and liberty 
incessantly on their lips. The fierce 
pon tego of new-born equality, the 
ardent declaimers against regal op- 
pression, were constrained to an act 
of unanimous injustice, as shameful 
as ever stained the seraglio of a 
Turkish despot. 

Whence is it that liberty is so com- 
pletely extinguished by the first tri- 





they had submitted to the degrada- ——_ of democracy ; that the power 
tion, they would, as in ancient Rome, of deliberation is so soon taken away 
have generall ed unsuccessful. from the delegates of the people; 
The nobles d would have that clubs and committees ye the 
retired in silence to their real eg of government, and the 
palaces or —the career nominal legislature is so easily per- 
of usefulness would have been closed mitted only to register the edicts of 
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ignorant demagogues ? Because the 
Kolases of govemiastnt is at an end ; 
because democratic has become as 
imperious as regal power ; because 
the manyheaded monster is as impa- 
tient of control upon his passions as 
the single tyrant of Eastern infamy. 
Truth is as little heard in the halls of 
democracy as in the antechambers of 
princes, and the guillotine of the po- 
pulace soon becomes as effectual a 
stifler as the bowstring of the sultan. 

Symptoms of this terrible ascend- 
ency were beginning to display them- 
selves during the late revolutionary 
tempest. Not only did the imperious 
electors generally require pledges 
from their representatives as to their 
votes on every material question, 
but they constituted committees 
permanently sitting to control their 
eonduct, and often called them to 
immediate and humiliating account, 
if they deviated in the slightest de- 
gree from their commands. The 
effect of this fatal assumption of 

wer distinctly appeared in the de- 

tes of the Lower House. Not only 
were they distinguished by smaller 
ability, but incomparably less free- 
dom of expression or independence 
of thought than formerly character- 
ised that assembly. The reformers 
evidently spoke with the terrors of 
popular indignation hanging over 
their heads, and the knowledge that 
a single unlucky expression might 
lose them their seats in the next Ps - 
liament. 

The consequences were such as in 
every age of the world have attended, 
and will attend, the undue and de- 
grading exertion of authority. Ge- 
nius deserted the reforming ranks ; 
she shrunk from the unholy alliance 
with violence and constraint; learn- 
ing disdained to lend its treasures to 
the cause of oppression; thought 
spurned at the control of vulgar 
assemblies, Those who felt the 
powers to govern would not submit 
to be governed. Certainly on no 
former occasion was the cause of 
reform supported by such large 
members and small ability in the 
House of Commons. With the ex- 
ception of Mr Macauley, Mr Sheil, 
Mr Stanley, and Lord Althorp, who 
were all members for nomination 
boroughs before the reform tempest 
arose, who signalized themselves in 
its support in the Lower House? 


The democrats were trium at 
the elections; they returned a great 
majority in their own interest; the 
influence of property was overtarn- 
ed; and what sort of rulers have they 
chosen for themselves? Men strong 
in voting, but weak in arguing, who 
could advance nothing in support of 
their measures, who shrunk into ob- 
scurity before the powerful array of 
talent by which they were assailed 
from the Opposition benches. We 
speak not of individuals, we allude 
to the general consequences of mea- 
sures and institutions. The weak- 
ness of the reformers in debate was 
the subject of incessant obloquy even 
from their own supporters in the 
country; they were repeatedly told 
by the most vehement of the reform- 
ing journals, that if they said nothing 
night after night to counterbalance 
the heart-stirring speeches with 
which they were attacked, the 
poe a ay ony of the nation would 
conclude that nothing was, because 
in truth nothing could be said. The 
cause of this silence is to be found, 
not in the impossibility of finding 
arguments for reform—for enough, 
especially on the popular side, can 

urged, as the House of Peers proved, 
in its support, and arguments ad 
captandum vulgus suggest themselves 
readily enough to every understand- 


ing—but in the pupilage in which . 


they were kept by their constituents, 
and: the eternal law of nature, that 
genius never will be found in ranks 
that are controlled. 

In truth, the profession of a states- 
man requires as long a course of pre- 
vious study, as extensive experience, 
as powerful an understanding, as 
either that of a general, a lawyer, or 
a philosopher. What should we say, 
if the delegates of the opp pecs, 
towns were to prescribe to a gene 
what to do in presence of the enemy ; 
if, like the Presbyterian preachers of 
old, the popular leaders of that age, 
they were to compel him to abandon 
the ridge of Lammermoor, and rush 
to certain destruction in the fields of 
Dunbar ? What sort of figure would 
the democratic leaders exhibit, in 
pleading a case with the Sugdens, 
the Scarlets, the Denmans of the day ? 
What progress would they make. in 
science with the Dayys, the D’ Alem- 
berts, or the La Places of the ? 
And yet, does not the science of go- 
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vernment, the historical information 
on which it was founded, the minute 
investigation of facts which it re- 
quires, absolutely demand at least 
aS , as laborious, and as uninter- 

@ course of study, as either 
the vocation of the soldier, the plead- 
ings of the lawyer, or the researches 

the philosopher ? 

This is the reason why the nomi- 
nation boroughs have always been 
—. Nae meen y which — test 
ability in every age has found its wa 
into the House o Commons. Men 
of real talent, of studious habits, of 
unassuming worth, disdain the ser- 
vility, the intemperance, and vehe- 
mence requisite to gain the suffrages 
of a popular body of electors: rare- 
ly do they select a really great man, 
because rarely will a really great 
man submit to solicit their support. 
When they do so, it is not so much 
for the qualities which adorn as those 
which disfigure him,- not for those 
which make him an useful but a 
turbulent member of the legisla- 
ture. It was not Mr Fox, the learned 
historian, the accomplished scholar, 
the wise and cautious /egis/ator, that 
the electors of Westminster return- 
ed; but Mr Fox the popular orator, 
the vehement declaimer, the intempe- 
rate supporter of democratic power. 
It was not Mr Canning, the eloquent 
debater, the firm patriot, the intrepid 
statesman, that the Liverpool free- 
men selected ; but Mr Canning the 
skilful flatterer, the popular declaim- 
er, the lavish dispenser of govern- 
e case has been 
the case in every age, from the days 
of Pericles and Cleon, to those of 
Mirabeau and Robespierre. 

Experience has proved that the 
control of a single, is much less severe 


‘than that of a multitude of despots ; 


that freedom of thought, generosity 
of sentiment, vigour of genius, is 
ly better preserved un- 
der the nomination of a single than 
the control of a host of electors. The 
reason is apparent, and being found- 
ed in rs les of human nature, 
will continue the same to the end of 
the world. Power is never so un- 
ri exercised as by those who 
are least habituated to it. The right 
of control is so dear to none as to 
those who have escaped from the 
control of others. A Minister or a 
general is frequently indifferent to 


= exercise of pom ; re py coun- 
cH,a presbytery, a ben justices, 
invariably grasp at it with undecay- 
ing tenacity. The patron of a nomi- 
nation borough will probably appoint 
those only who agree with him on a 
few leading points of policy, but he 
will attempt no farther control over 
them, and indolence in the general 
case will prevent any vexatious or 
degrading exercise of power ; the im- 
| wens commanders of a popular 
elegate, never cease to shackle and 
control their representative, because 
the principle of democratic ambition 
is perpetually alive in their undecay- 
ing numbers. 

s it then expedient that al/ the re- 
resentatives in Parliament should 
e appointed by individuals, or small 

classes of men, because numerous 
bodies of electors are incapable of 
duly exercising their powers? Quite 
the reverse; it is from the combina- 
tion of the two that the true compo- 
sition of a Parliament is to be drawn. 
The vehement declaimers, the intem- 
perate orators, the democratic lead- 
ers, are appointed by the popular 
bodies; while the great statesmen, 
the able Ministers, the learned legis- 
lators, flow from the selection of the 
superior and more select classes of 
society. The one set forms the lead- 
ers qualified to govern; the other 
the partisans fitted to watch the go- 
vernors: government, without 
one, would decline into despotism ; 
without the other, it would give place 
to anarchy. 

Lord Brougham said, in the debate 
in the House of Lords, that the great 
advantage of a representative form 
of government consists in this, that 
it prevented the popular voice from 
immediately influencing the legisla- 
ture, and placed the destinies of the 
nation in the hands of those who, 
from their habits, are fitted to deli- 
berate. The observation is perfectly 
just, and has been made in every age ; 
but how does it tally with the imperi- 
ous contro] and system of pledges 
now adopted by the democratic 
dies ? ere is the difference be- 
tween the actual vesting of the legis- 
lative power in the whole electors at 
once, and the vesting it in del 
who are bound to obey instructions, 
or consult committees, on every im- 
portant occasion? Great bodies, he 
admitted, cannot deliberate; yet he 
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strenuously advocated a measure cal- 
culated to increase repen yf the 
influence of great bodies in the legis- 
lature, and to augment the already 
baneful control exercised by the im- 
perioas electors upon their repre- 
sentatives. Had the measure proved 
successful ; had the firmness of the 
Peers not averted its ruinous effects ; 
what could have been anticipated, 
but that in proportion as the power 
of the Lower House was augmented, 
its usefulness would have been dimi- 
nished, and that the whole blessings 
of a representative assembly would 
have been lost by the substitution of 
a direct democracy in its stead ? 

The success of. the Reform bill, 
therefore, would have been the cer- 
tain prelude to the immediate degra- 
dation and ultimate destruction of 
the House of Commons. When that 
body becomes mainly influenced by 
demagogues and delegates; when 
vehement declamation is the general 
pessport to its ranks; when intempe- 
rate abuse, adapted to the meridian 
of the galleries, takes the place of 
sober wisdom suited to the pit of the 
nation, there is an end not only of 
its usefulness but of its independ- 
ent existence. The respectable, the 
thoughtful, the influential classes, 
will desert the legislature, as they 
have long ago done in America, and 
the walls of St Stephens will be occu- 
pied. as the halls of Congress, by the 

ired delegates of separate interests, 
or the noisy flatterers of democratic 
faeces The power of reason will no 

onger be felt, because it will be ex- 
tinguished by that of faction; and the 
voice of eloquence no longer heard, 
because it will strive in vain against 
that of selfishness. It need not be 
told to what that state of government 
is a prelude; the great interests of a 
nation cannot permanently be ne- 
glected ; a reaction in favour of a 
strong government will ensue from 
the suffering which anarchy has in- 
duced, and imperial power unani- 
mously be sought, as:inancient Rome, 
as the only refuge from the tempests 
of democratic ambition. 

On the other hand, how striking a 
contrastto the vehement declamation, 
but intellectual weakness, of most of 
the reforming orators in the public 
meetings do the debates on the same 
subject in the House of Lords afford ? 
What manliness of thought, what 


vigour of expression; what truth of 
observation! ‘Things were there call- 
ed by their right names ; no trimming 
to meet the ideas’ of vigilant elec- 
tors, was to be seen. This poitits 
out another important effect of the 
House of Peers in moments such as 
the present, when, from violent 
excitement, the higher orders are, 
generally speaking, on one side, 
and the lower on another. With- 
out such an assembly, without a body 
of legislators, independent alike of 
the Crown and the people, the lan- 
uage of truth could not be heard ; 
reedom of national debate could not 
exist. Here again the wisdom of 
the English constitution manifests 
itself.- It is its hereditary and inde- 
pendent nature, which constitutes the 
eat value of the Upper House, as it 
id of the Roman Senate. If the House 
of Lords had been nominated, as is 
roposed in France, by the Crown; 
if elected, as in America, by the peo- 
le; they would have been affected 
by the servility of the court, or tin- 
ed by the passions of the multitude. 
Or had they been elected by either 
of these powers, or by both com- 
bined, could the British Peers have 
withstood the portentous union ‘of 
the Ministry with the populace, which 
has lately taken place? If the con- 
stitution is saved, it is entirely in 
consequence of the votes of men 
who were exempt by their situation 
from dependence on the one, or 
election by the other. 

It has been often said, that if the 
journals in America combine against 
any individual, how virtuous, able, 
or upright, or innocent soever, they 
can succeed in driving him out-of 
the Union. To what cause is it ow- 
ing that we have not as yet arrived 
at that state of submission to jour- 
nals, and slavery to the leaders of 
reading folly? Chiefly to this, that 
we possess in the Upper House a 
body of men influential from their 
property, indomitable from their ¢ou- 
rage, leading from their ability, They 
cannot be intimidated or borne down 
by the vehemence of public dela 
sion; and from their ranks the voiee 
of truth fearlessly emanates, when 
it is scarcely heard from°dny other 
quarter in the state. Tf the 'Ameéri- 
cans possessed such a body, the 
baneful influence of journals would 
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land loses it, the freedom of .discus- 
sion will expire, and the despotism 
of:the mob obtain a brief reign, till it 
is succeeded by that of the sword. 

):It-is a,melancholy truth,” says 
Jefferson, “ thata suppression of the 
press could not more completely 
deprive the, nation of its benefits, 
than is done in this country dy its 
abandoned prostitution to falsehood. 
can now be believed which 
is‘seen in anewspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicious from being put 
into that polluted vehicle. I deplore 
the putrid state into which our news- 
— have fallen, and the malignity, 
vulgarity, and mendacious spirit of 
those who write for them. These 
ordures are rapidly depraving the 
pom taste, and lessening the relish 

or sound, food. As vehicles for 
information, and a curb on our func- 
tionaries, they have rendered them- 
selves useless by forfeiting all title 
to belief.”* Such is the state into 
which, according to the testimony of 
the Republican president, the demo- 
cratic, press of America has fallen. 
What has as yet given it a more ele- 
vated character inthis country ? The 
influence of the hereditary Peers, and 
the voice of truth which yet emanates 
from their walls. 

The ease of Scotland has been al- 
luded.to on both sides in the House 
of, Lords, daring the Reform debate, 
imjterms calculated to make every 
thoughtful man hesitate as to the 
change so generally thought necessa- 
ry jin its internal government. 

2 ff 1 must repeat,” said the Duke of 

Wellington, in the words of Lord 
Liverpool, “ that Scotland is the best 
conditioned country in the world; 
IL, believe I may also say, that it is 
the best governed; at least, I am 
sure it has been one of the most 
prosperous during the last sixty or 
seventy years.”+ “ All I can say,” 
—re Lan orn. i | as to 
i tity. 0 otland, I per- 

pa ye yd the noble Duke. 
‘Ehere is no. persen,who has had an 
opportunity of witnessing the condi- 
tion of country, who is not aware 
that-Seotland, exhibits a most stri- 
king, specimen_ of, glorious civilisa- 
tion. We all. lent, thas it has its 
-Edinbusgh, the centre of science,and 
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civilisation, that it has its Glasgow, 
which has covered the. Clyde with 
its steamboats, and studded the At- 
lantic with its ships; but who isthe 
man that will tell me gravely,-that 
this is the consequence of dues and 
superiorities ? The only superiority 
which I can discover in Scotland is 
the superiority of unrepresented 
education, that superiority which it 
is the object of this bill to introduce 
into the legislature.’ We answer 
that this prosperous state, admitted 
on both sides, is in a great degree 
owing to the state of its internal go- 
vernment. This position is at vari- 
ance with the opinions and preju- 
dices of the age. Let the following 
considerations be attended to before 
it is laid aside as untenable. 

Scotland, say the reformers, has 
thriven, not in consequence of its 
government, but in spite of its go- 
vernment; it is English legislation 
which has done that for its inhabit- 
ants which they never could have 
obtained from their own institutions, 
Let us see how this mode of reason- 
ing would do in ordinary life. 

A traveller enters the Torrid Zone ; 
he beholds the rich luxuriance and 
life-teeming vegetation of tropical 
climates; he gazes on the splendid 
plumage of the birds, the novel form 
of the plants, the giant growth of the 
trees; he sees the natives reclini 
in indolent ease beneath the ae | 
of the cocoa, the alligators basking 
in the slime of the rivers, the ele- 
phants breaking through the covert 
of the forest; he is thrown into rap- 
tures by the vivifying powers of 
the Southern warmth, but he is 
checked by the answer, “ This is not 
in consequence of the sun, but, in 
spite of the sun.” 

He is borne to the regions of the 
Frozen Zone; he beholds the bleak 
mountains loaded with snow, and 
the cold ocean floating with ice; he 
admires the multitudes of birds which 
darken the air, and the Bante 
fishes which people the sea; he sees 
the natives crowding round a blazing 
fire, and the long nights. of ,winter 
enlivened by the exploits of the spear 
and the harpoon; he, is led. into re- 
flections on the, bounty af Nature, 
which has thus. provided not, on! 
F : LE See} om er tod 
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the support of life, but the means of 
happiness, to its varied progeny; 
but he is told, “ This is not in con- 
sequence of cold, but in spite of 
co d.”? 

He traverses the once smiling 
shores of Turkey; he beholds the 
undecaying luxuriance of Nature re- 
suming its dominion over the scene 
of riches and cultivation; he sees 
the fallen pillar half overgrown with 
foliage, and the ruined temple rising 
above the forest; he sees plains, once 
waving with harvest, ret to 
desolation, and cities, once the thea- 
tre of glorious exploits, crouching 
beneath the sword of barbarism ; but 
he is checked in his exclamations 
against human injustice by the ob- 
servation, “ This is not in conse- 
quence of oppression, but in spite of 
oppression.’ 

e returns to the shores of Britain 
—he there beholds an industrious 
people covering with riches a barren 

—he sees its artisans clothing 
the world with their fabrics, and its 
sailors whitening the ocean with 
their fleets—he beholds its valleys 
waving with harvests, and its moun- 
tains clothed with flocks—its cities 
teeming with animation, and its 
harbours crowded with masts—its 
armies radiant with glory, and its 
navy redundant with might: but 
when he ascribes this dazzling spec- 
tacle to the liberty it has enjoyed, 
he is told, “ This is not in conse- 
— of freedom, but in spite of 
reedom.” 

Any person who should reason in 


this manner in ordinary life, would be 


considered incapable of understand- 
ing what he was discussing: yet a 
paradox fully as great, is seriously 
put forward, as the foundation of a 
total destruction of the Scottish con- 
stitution ! 

Scotland, say the Reformers, has 
certainly thriven; but it has not 
thriven because its government was 
good, but because its government 

as not been able to prevent the ex- 
pansion of the deep-rooted seeds of 
rte ae which other causes had 
in its bosom. Is it then 

so very small a commendation: to 
political institutions, that they have 
not prevented the nation from pros- 
pering ? Have the Reformers forgot 
the maxim of Colbert—Laissez nous 
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faire, as the principle of beneficent 
legislation—have they forgotten the 
doctrine of Mr Smith, that the best 
government is that which does no- 
thing to counteraet the tendency to 
improvement which arises fromevery 
man’s endeavour to better his own 
condition? Did the government of 
old France, or does the government 
of modern Spain, exhibit no tendency 
to counteract the advancement of 
those countries? In truth, it is never 
government which renders or can 
render a nation prosperous; it is 
the exertions of its own subjects 
which does and must do so: and 
there cannot be a better definition 
of a good government, than that it 
permit the efforts of individuals 
ully to swell the tide of public pros- 
- ys say the government of 
Scot is bad, but the efforts of 
the people have nevertheless made 
the nation eminently prosperous, is 
to assert a contradiction in terms. 
But they reply, Scotland is not 
rosperous from the institutions of 
its own country, but it is prosperous 
from the infusion of English free- 
dom, and the influence of English 
legislation. If this be the real cause 
of our happiness, how has it h 
pened that Ireland, which has enjoy- 
ed for two centuries longer than 
Scotland the blessings of that legis- 
lation, is stili in so miserable a state ? 
How does it happen that English 
ascendency, which has fanned Scot- 
land, according to them, with the ze- 
phyrs of spring, has desolated Ireland 
with the blast of destruction? Or if 
Scotland has contrived to make Eng- 
land deal towards it in a different 
way from the conduct adopted to 
the neighbouring island, from what 
source has that difference sprung? 
Is it from our superior natural ‘ad- 
vantages? The answer is plain; Scot- 
land contains 20,000,000 acres of 
mountain, and 5,000,000 acres of 
arable land; and Ireland contains 
5,000,000 acres of mountain, and 
20,000,000 of the richest land. Is it 
from superior numbers? Scotland 
has hardly a quarter of the Irish 
population. Is it from greater inde- 
pendence and advantages of situa- 
tion? Scotland is in the same island 
*with England, and was for centuries 
exposed to the direct attack of its 
numerous and valiant armies, while 
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ireland had the inestimable advan- 
tage of an arm of the sea lying be- 
tween. It is in vain to elude the 
truth: Scotland has prospered in 
connexion with British legislation, 
because its own institutions are cal- 
culated to make a nation happy, and 
they have nursed a spirit which pre- 
vented it being oppressed by its 
powerful neighbour. Ireland has 
suffered under the same connexion, 
because its own institutions were cal- 
culated to make its people miserable, 
and they have not developed the 
spirit calculated to temper English 
ascendency. 

But farther, if it were really true 
that the unexampled prosperity of 
Scotland is to be ascribed, notwith- 
standing its own vicious institutions, 
to English influence, what must be 
the intrinsic excellence of that Eng- 
lish constitution, which, even strug- 
gling with such disadvantages, has 

roduced such wonderful effects ? 
f the sun of English freedom, even 
when shining through the cold mists 
and drenching rains of Scotch aris- 
tocracy, has been able to vivify and 
invigorate this barren land, what 
must be the brightness of the lumi- 
nary, what the warmth of its rays, 
when shining in its own firmament? 
The worse they make the Scottish 
constitution, when they admit its 
rosperity, the more admirable must 
e the English, since it could neu- 
tralize its effects: and the more that 
reform is required in this country, 
the less is any change necessary in 
the centre of British freedom. 

But when our reforming legisla- 
tors, and even some who might have 
known better, declared that Scotland 
had owed nothing to its own insti- 
tutions, and that its prosperity was 
entirely to be ascribed to the bene- 
ficent legislation of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom, that no spirit of free- 
dom ever animated its people, and 
that gloomy fanaticism alone brought 
them into the field; these gentle- 
men either spoke on a subject of 
which they knew nothing, or they 
concealed a knowledge of facts des- 
tructive of their assertion. 

Have these gentlemen forgotten 
that the tide of Norman tyranny, be- 


- neath which England writhed for 


centuries, rolled back from the reso- 
lute resistance of Scottish patriotism : 
that while Norman William crushed 


English valour in a single battle, Nor- 
man Edward sought, in vain, to stifle 
the unconquerable spirit of Scottish 
independence; thatthe greatest army 
England ever sent into the field, was 
destroyed by a Scottish king, and 
that the spearmen of Scotland routed 
a host at Bannockburn, before which 
the chivalry of France quailed at 
Cressy and Agincourt ? 

Have they forgotten, that when 
the Reformation had roused the spi- 
rit of freedom in both countries, it 
was Scottish ardour that first took 
the field: that years before a sword 
was drawn in England on the patriot 
side, or the royal standard waved at 
Nottingham, a Scottish army had 
fearlessly assembled, routed the Eng- 
lish royalists at Newcastle, and dri- 
ven Charles to concession at York: | 
that when the armies of the Lon 
Parliament were sinking under the 
efforts of the cavaliers, it was the 
arrival of 22,000 Scottish auxiliaries 
which turned the scale, and gave vic- 
tory to the arms of freedom at Mars- 
ton Moor: and that, but for the fren- 
zy of the popular demagogues at Dun- 
bar, Scotland would have crushed 
the despotism of the —. Parlia- 
ment, and saved England from the 
rule of Cromwell? 

Have they forgotten, that when 
tyranny resumed its ascendency un- 
der Charles IL, and England saw in 
indignant silence the blood of Sid- 
ney and Russell staining its scaffolds, 
the Scottish Covenanters resolutel 
continued the contest, and exhibited, 
in ahopeless struggle, the indomita- 
ble spirit which their forefathers had 
shewn at Stirling and Bannockburn: 
and that when the cup of national 
indignation was full, and James was 
driven from the throne, while the 
English Parliament only ventured to 
enact that the throne was vacant, 
because the monarch had deserted it, 
the Scottish-estates at once declared 
that it was open toa nation’s elec- 
tion because he had forfeited it ? 

Have they forgotten, that when the 
patriots of both countries set them- 
selves to establish a barrier against 
arbitrary imprisonment, the Scottish 
Parliament devised a remedy much 
more effective, and much more 
bold, than the English habeas corpus 
act: that the act of 1701 is open to 
none of the objections of the English 
statute; that it absolutely excludes 
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een nmeut'in every case beyond 
140'days' to ‘those who apply for its 
protection, and gives a degree of 
security ‘to the subject, which a. 
lish liberty has never yet attained 

‘Have they forgotten, that four cen- 
turies* ago, the Scottish Parliament 
conferred absolute security on the 
leaseholder against the landlord and 
his successors of every description ; 
an enactment, says Mr Smith, of 
“ such incalculable importance, that 
it is sufficient of itself to account for 
the present flourishing state of Scot- 
tish agriculture, and conferred a 
greater blessing on the people than 
the legislature perhaps of any other 
country ever conferred on its sub- 
jects by a single enactment ?”+ 

Have they forgotten, that two cen- 
turies ago,{ the Scottish Parliament 
effected an universal and equitable 
adjustment of ecclesiastical proper- 
ty, which has ever since that time 
prevented, over the whole country, 
the vexation arising from the draw- 
ing of the tithe in kind: and that 
Scotland obtained for itself, even in 
the arbitrary days of Charles I, a 
complete exemption from an evil, 
which the English and Irish patriots 
in vain to obtain for 
their people up to this hour ? 

Have they forgotten, that, whereas 
the unequal division of ecclesiasti- 
cal estates, and the weight of the 
hierarchy, are an incessant and exist- 
ing eyesore to the English reformers, 
both these evils, if evils they are, were 
abolished 250 years ago by the Scot- 
tish reformers, and the Presbyterian 
Church established on a footing of de- 
mocratic equality, which French en- 
thusiasm has not surpassed, and Eng- 
lish democracy laboured in vain to 
attain ? 

Have they forgotten, that while 
the beneficial intentions of the Eng- 
lish Poor Laws have been defeated 
by the multitude of enactments 
which have grown out of its provi- 
sions, and England in consequence 


_ Jabours under an a and in- 


extinguishable load of poor’s rates, 
the relief of the Scottish poor was 


‘settled 250 years ago, by its parlia- 


iment, with such wisdom, that abuse 
has never yet’ fastened upon its en- 
mais 7; f 4? ‘f 
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actments, nor real suffering been de- 
nied by it relief ? ‘’ 

Have they forgotten, that that uni- 
versal system of parochial education, 
which it is the glory of the present 
age to have, in some degree; obtain- 

for the English poor, was esta- 
blished 130 years before by the Scot- 
tish Parliament, in their dominions ;|| 
and that the achievement, which it 
is the boast, and the deserved boast, 
of Lord Brougham, to have partially 
effected in this age, was completely 
effected at the close of the seven- 
teenth century by the Scottish legis- 
lators ? 

Have they forgotten, that the hu- 
mane spirit which the benevolence 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, the  elo- 
quence of Sir J. Mackintosh, and the 
wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, have suc- 
cessively endeavoured to introduce 
into the English Criminal Law, was 
attained three centuries ago in the 
Scottish customary practice; that 
criminal reform has never here been 
thought of, because criminal severi- 
ty never existed ; and that while the 
crimes punished by death in Eng- 
land, amount to above three hun- 
dred, those capital in Scotland are 
not fifty, of which above one-half 
have been introduced by the British 
Parliament since the Union ? 

Have they forgotten, that while 
the land-rights of England are in- 
volved in such intricacy, and subject 
to such uncertainty, that there is 
hardly a title to an estate in the 
kingdom, free from objection, and 
the greatest powers of the English 
Bar are now engaged in its amend- 
ment, those of Scotland, founded 
on a system of public register, are 
comparatively unexceptionable, and 
have never given rise either to dis- 
order or complaint; and that Lord 
Brougham only proposes to establish 
for England, in future, that complete 
system of registration, which two 
hundred and thirty years ago was in- 
troduced among its subjects by the 
wisdom of the Scottish Parliament ?{ 

Have they forgotten, that the sys- 
tem of the administration of justice 
by sheriffs appointed by the Crown, 
in all the counties, which Lord 
Brougham proposes as a remedy for 
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the enormous aad ruinous delays of 
the English common law courts, has 
been in re for above three 
centuries in Scotland; that the poor 
of this country have had, for that 
time, their cases decided in their 
own country, at less than a tenth of 
the cost of an -English litigation ; 
and that the benevolent dream of 
Alfred, that justice should be brought 
to every man’s door, but which Eng- 
lish legislation has never yet been 
able to effect, was realized in Scot- 
land before the downfall of the Ca- 
tholic religion ? 

Have they forgotten, that the hu- 
mane relief against imprisonment 
for civil debts, which has only been 
introduced within these fifteen years 
into the English practice, was esta- 
blished in Scotland one hundred 
and forty Fou ago ;* and that the 
horrors of hopeless imprisonment, 
so long the disgrace of English legis- 
lation, have been for above a century 
unknown to the north of the Tweed ? 

‘Have they forgotten, that the institu- 
tion of a retrospective period in bank- 
ruptcy, suggested by dear-bought ex- 
perience to English legislation, and 
introduced by the reforming hand of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, was fully matu- 


red a century before, by the pro- 
hetic wisdom of the Scottish Par- 
iament ?+ . 


Have they forgotten, that the ruin- 
ous consequences of distraining the 
effects of the tenant for the debts of 
the owner of the soil, though he has 
paid his rent to his immediate supe- 
rior, which has so long withered the 
industry of the Irish tenantry, and 
prevented > of Irish agri- 
cultural capital, and for which the 
British Parliament is now in vain 
devising a remedy, were completely 
prevented two hundred and eighty 
years ago by an act of the Scottish 
legislature ? { 

ave they forgotten, that the cor- 
ruption of the blood, in other words, 
the punishment of the innocent chil- 
dren for the guilty parent, which is 
still the disgrace of the English trea- 
son ‘law, was never known to the 
Scottish practice, and that even in 
‘the ‘arbitrary days of Lord Stair, the 
gtandson of a traitor might succeed 
to his grandfather’s estate ? § 
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Havethey forgotten, that the found- 
ations of the Scotch system of bank- 
ing, which has compensated to its 
inhabitants for all the barrenness of 
their soil, which the experience of a 
century has so fully tried, which so 
narrowly escaped destruction from 
English innovation a few years ago, 
but which English wisdom is now 
beginning to imitate, were laid by 
the common law of Scotland, and the 
enactments of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, one hundred and forty years 


P| 

bot the great foundations of pub- 
lic prosperity, therefore—the protec- 
tion of the subject from arbitrary 
imprisonment—the establishment of 
a education—the security of 
and rights—relief from prolonged 
imprisonment for debt — security 
to leaseholders—safety from the 
distraining of overlords—mildness 
in criminal law—an equitable sys- 
tem of poor laws—the fair adjust- 
ments of tithes—an equal distribu- 
tion of church property—the insti- 
tution of efficient local county courts, 
—the protection of the son from the 
effects of his father’s treason—the ~ 
rotection of creditors from the 
Frauda of bankrupts—the establish- 
ment of a judicious system of bank- 
ing—were laid by the Scottish legis- 
lature prior to the English Union. 

And it is in the presence of a na- 
tion flourishing from the conse- 
quences of such a long and unparal- 
leled series of beneficent legislation 
—it is as representing a legislation 
which has done such things for their 
country, that the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland declares, in his place in Par- 
liament, that “ the spirit of real free- 
dom never was known in this coun- 
try; that Scotland owes all its pros- 
perity to British legislation ;” and 
that it is his glory to pull down its 
whole institutions, to tear it in shreds 
and patches, and not to leave one 
stone upon another in the Scottish 
constitution. 

In truth, the prophetic wisdom 
and practical beneficence of the 
Scottish legislation, is one of the 
most curious and instructive things 
in the history of humanimproyement, 
and well deserving consideration in 
a more durable form than the fleet- 
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iepnge af thin miscellany. We 
the sagacity of Lord Bacon, 
whose vast understanding anticipa- 
teas teaken to ake 
gress publie 3; but w 

shall we say to a nation whose legis- 


lature has anticipated, by the same 
period, the advance its more 
civilized and o neighbour ; 


and net only adopted but matured 
and mica aoee institutions in the se- 
venteenth century, which were ne- 
ver th t of till the days of Sir 


Samuel Romilly and Lord Brougham 
pe -y centre of English civilisa- 


It is true, the fruits of this bene- 
ficent ion did not appear till 
the middle of the eighteenth century; 
but that was not because we were in 
the least improved at that time by 
English lation, but because the 
effects of lish warfare then, for 
the first time, disappeared. For 
three hundred years after the reign 
of Edward L., Scotland was constant- 
ly the theatre of war, and times 
without number laid waste by Eng- 
lish invasion. During the whole of 
the seventeenth century she was torn 
pF ay nang and religious contests. 

is | course of warfare, endu- 
ring for four hundred years, entirely 
destruvyed domestic industry, and 

the whole energies of the 

nation towards the military art; and 
it was not till half a century of peace 
had followed the settlement of the 
kingdom by the establishment of the 
Presbyterian religion, that the fer- 
vent spirits of the nation began to take 
a new direction, and the arts of peace 
te supersede the dangers of war. 
Since that time her we has been 
truly astonishing ; but we will look 
in vain in English legislation for the 
causes of that progress. No act of 
public importance for Scotland ema- 
nated from the British Parliament 
during the eighteenth century, except 
the abolition of the heritable juris- 
eeeestietied and that was not 
y English wisdom, but ex- 

torted by the Highland broadsword. 

We are not ungrateful to England ; 
we acknowledge with gratitude the 
readiness with which she has ever 
opened her treasures to Scotland, 
the vast encouragement to our in- 
dustry which her market has always 
affo and the improvement which 
has accrued to us from a closer in- 
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tercourse with her rich and civilized 
districts. But justice to our ances- 
ters compels us te say, that it is in 
their enactments—not English legis- 
lation—that the old and hes foun- 
dations of Scottish presperity are to 
be found. 

It is in vain te ascribe this long 

ogress of wise, free, and beneficent 

islation to chance. Accident ne- 
ver makes a people happy—chance 
never makes government for three 
hundred years stumble on salutary 
laws. It is to the composition of the 
Scottish Parliaments that it is mainly 
to be ascribed; and it will be fortu- 
nate if our descendants three hun- 
dred years hence have as little rea- 
son to complain of the innovations 
with which we are now threatened, 
as we have cause to be thankful for 
the institutions which our ancestors 
have transmitted to us. 

The great distinction between the 
English and the Scottish constitu- 
tions always has been, that the elec- 
tive franchise in this country is vest- 
ed in a much higher class than in 
the mane kingdom. It was 
originally the same, being in both 
countries the possession of a free- 
hold worth 40s. a-year; but in con- 
sequence of a curious circumstance, 
the constitutions of the two coun- 
tries diverged in different directions 
from the same common point, and 
have arrived at very different results. 

The English law took the real 
value, or actual worth of the land as 
the test, while the Scotch took the 
valuation in the books of Exchequer, 
called the old extent, as the rule. 
The consequence was, that while 
the English franchise, in consequence 
of the degradation in the value of 
money, constantly became lower, and 
daily admitted a more democratic 
class in society, the Scotch, immo- 
vably fixed on the old extent, a fixed 
valuation, became, from the same 
cause, constantly higher. At length 
it was found, that a piece of land 
worth 40s. of old extent, was worth 
nearly L.400 of modern valuation, 
and this was fixed on towards the 
close of the 17th century as another 
test of qualification. The practical 
result is, that the possession of land 
worth L.400 a-year at an average, 
holding of the crown, is now the re- 
quisite to confer a freehold. 

But these freeholds are not all 
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really connected with land. By se- 
parating the ee as it is call- 
ed in legal language, from the pro- 
perty ; in other words, by conferring 
the title to the land on one person, 
and the possession and right of en- 
joying it upon another, a right of 
voting has been acquired by a class 
of persons who do not actually pos- 
sess the lands described in their titles. 
These are called the parchment vo- 
ters, concerning whom so vehement 
a clamour has been raised of late 
years by ignorant or interested men. 

What has been the practical effect 
of these parchment votes? The en- 
franchising of a large portion of the 
middling ranks not adequately re- 
presented in Parliament, by enabling 
them to purchase freeholds at prices 
varying from L.300 to L.800, or 
L.1,000. Thus, by means of these 
parchment votes, which are daily ex- 
posed to public sale, the middling 
ranks of society, not possessing land 
sufficient to confer a qualification, 
have become freeholders. The mer- 
chants, manufacturers, lawyers, bank- 
ers, rich shopkeepers, and others of 
that rank, have thus acquired the 
elective franchise ; and yet this is the 
part of the system which is the sub- 
ject of incessant abuse from those 
who do not understand, but think 
themselves qualified to decry it. 

The really defective part of the 
Scottish representation is to be found 
in the boroughs, where, the freehold 
being in general confined to the ma- 

strates, the most opulent and in- 

uential of the citizens are in many 
places excluded. This evidently re- 
quires amendment; but the remedy 
required is to strengthen, not weaken 
the conservative party, by extending 
the franchise to such a class of citi- 
zens as, by their habits, property, 
and education, will rally round the 
cause of order. 

It would be desirable, too, that all 
persons possessing landed property 
to a certain amount, by whatever 
tenure, should have a vote; for a 
share in the election of the legislature 
should never depend on mere tech- 
nical form of title. By whatever 
standard the right of voting is fixed, 
it should confer the franchise alike 
on all proprietors to that amount, by 
whatever tenure it is held. This is 
a Reform which no sensible man can 
oppose ; and in our next number we 


shall develope at the pri 

on which a rati Reform m 

ee “on J, Uasen, 
n ancient times, prior te'the Uni 

when the boroughs of Scotland were 

almost all i and inconsider- 


able, they were ectly well repre- 
sented by the oh and deacons of 
their respective crafts. Now, since 
Glasgow, Leith, Dundee, and Aber- 
deen, have risen to commercial 

lence, this is not the case; and that 
the present borough electors are, in 
a _— proportion of the boroughs 
of Scotland, unfit for the trust placed 
in their hands, is proved by the fact, 
that they were carried away by the 
public delusion so fares, im a great 
majority of cases, to vote forthe candi- 
dates pledged to the Reform bill, that 
is, tothe total destruction,'as the Lerd 
Advocate boasted, of the constitu- 
tion. It is evident from this, ‘that 
the boroughs are in general now pla- 
ced in the hands of those whose 
heads are turned by any vehement 
public delusion, and therefore that 
they cannot be relied on as support- 
ers of the institutions of the country. 

The conduct of the electors in the 
counties demonstrates the different 
and far sounder base on which the 
constitution is there rested. In the 
great majority of cases, they have re- 
turned the anti-reform candidates; 
proving thereby that the electors 

ave discharged the first duty of 
those possessing a freehold—that of 
supporting, in perilous times, the in- 
stitutions of their country. 

With the exception of the 
it is plain that Scotland possesses a 
body of electors formed on far more 
philosophical and rational principles 
than those contained in the R 
Bill; and that the admirable wisdom 
of its legislation, while it possessed 
its own liament, is the conse- 
quence of this circumstance. 

It was stated by the Lord Advocate 
in Parliament, that Scotland contain- 
ed somewhat above two millions of 
souls, and that it is represented by 
about 5000 electors. is he con- 
sidered of itself sufficient to condemn 
the system, and retain the country 
in ignominious bondage. Let us ex- 


amine this opinion. Nobody will 
dispute the democratic tendency of 
the French electors, when they re- 
turned a Chamber so extremely ‘de- 
mocratical, 


that the Ministers could 
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not ¢arry on the government with it, 
and were driven to the famous ordi- 
nances to avoid a direct. collision 
with the Chamber of Deputies. No- 
body will. deny their. power, when 
in three days they hurled a dynasty 
from the throne; yet France pos- 
sessed no larger number of electors 
rior to the accession of Louis Phi- 
ip, than Scotland, and the elective 
franchise was at least as high. France, 
containing 32,000,000 of inhabitants, 
had 80,000 electors; and Scotland, 
with 2,000,000, had 5000. These pro- 
pam are exactly the same. The 
ncome of the average of voters in 
Scotland is probably from L.200 to 
L.300 a-year; and the standard in 
France, by the payment of 300 francs 
a-year of direct taxes, was, prior to 
the late Revolution, somewhat higher. 
This coincidence is very remark- 
able. France, after having made a 
full and fair experiment of revolu- 
tion, after having tried and experien- 
ced the full effect of all the democra- 
tical ideas to which we are beginnin 
to serve an sperenticesip, eeme 
it indispensable to fix the standard as 
high as the Scottish system, which is 
so much the object of obloquy. The 
constitution which has conferred 
such immeasurable, and we may add, 
unparalleled ne on Scotland, 
for so many hundred years, closely 
resembles, in practical working, that 
which, after a full experiment of re- 
volutions, was established in the 
neighbouring kingdom. The theo- 
ries of French equality—the expe- 
rience of Scottish wisdom, have fixed 
legislative power in the same class 
in society. 
The opposite system has long been 
established in Ireland; the elective 
franchise has there, for a very long 


iod, descended to a far lower. 


class ; forty-shilling freeholders have 
overspread the land; and what sort of 
legislators and legislation have they 
ome in the Irish legislature ? 
he Irish Parliaments were avowed- 
ly the most corrupt and the most 
absurd in Europe. The main cause 
of the wretchedness of Ireland has 
been its own legislature, chosen by the 
forty-shilling freeholders ; the main 
cause of the prosperity of Scotland, 
its own legislature, chosen by the 
higher class of electors. 
or is it difficult to see how this 
has come to pass. The Irish free- 
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holds have descended to. a class iny 
capable of judging on. public..af- 
fairs, ignorant, swayed. by; passion, 
amenable to interest, open to corrup- 
tion; the Scotch have been confined 
to a body. of men of higher rank, su- 
perior education, more property, 
consideration, and stake in society. 
Thence the legislature of the one 
country has been the arena in which 
democratic passion and aristocratic 
corruption have been incessantly in 
presence of each other ; and the con- 
tests between the Ultras on both 
sides, who formed the legislature, 
have, in consequence, been so vehe- 
ment, that no measures of real utility 
or practical importance have ever 
been thought of. This has, in every 
age, been the grand characteristic, of 
the Irish legislature, vehement party 
spirit, furious passion, incessant con- 
tention, but not one single measure 
of practical or real importance; and 
the consequence has been, that. they 
have converted that beautiful island 
into a scene of unparalleled wretch- 
edness. In Scotland, again, the Par- 
liament having been elected entirely 
by the higher class of citizens, these 
furious contests between the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy have been 
unknown ; the democratic fury of, the 
one side, and the unblushing corrup- 
tion of the other, have equally, been 
spared; and the legislature, undis- 
turbed by these ruinous feuds,, has 
coe a steady course of practical 
eneficence, which has covered a bar- 
ren land with unequalled prosperity, 
Upon the character of the people 
of the two countries, the effects of 
the panes institutions to which 
they haveseverally been subject, have 
been equally striking. Vehement 
party spirit has in every age distin- 
guished the Irish character; divi- 
sions of Catholics against Protest- 
ants, of tenants against landlords, of 
the English settlers against tle native 
inhabitants, has not only for centu- 
ries exasperated its nobility, but.dis- 
tracted its people. External misfor- 
tunes have no doubt in a great de- 
gree occasioned this unhappy state ; 
ut no man practically acquainted 
with the country can entertain a 
doubt, that it has been greatly in- 
creased by the unfortunate exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to the 
lowest class of the people, and the 
consequent exposure of them to all 
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the passions ‘and corruptions conse- 
quent ‘on the contentions of their 


chiefs. In Scotland, on the other 
hand; the fortunate exclusion of this 
needy and ignorant class from poli- 
tical power, made them continue 
strangers to the passions and vices 
with which it is attended ; and in- 
stead of disquieting themselvesabout 
democratic ambition, or sharing in 
the corruption of aristocratic vice, 
they have pursued the paths of use- 
ful industry, and known of govern- 
ment only its practical blessings. 
The concltsion to be drawn from 
this circumstance, is not that the in- 
‘ stitutions of England are necessarily 
hurtful, but that a long apprentice- 
ship is necessary to enable the lower 
Classes to bear them, and that if sud- 
denly extended to other countries, 
as they have been to Ireland, they 
will infallibly produce convulsion 
and ruin. England was in former 
times as much governed by the aris- 
tocracy as Scotland, and the elective 
franchise fixed in the time of Henry 
VI. at 40s. or L.70 of our money, 
limited the right to a very elevated 
class of the rural proprietors. The 
progressive depreciation in the value 
of money, gradually extended the 
franchise to a humbler class, until at 
last in these times it has descended 
to the owner of a cottage. Political 
er has thus been extended to the 
ower orders of the English, so gra- 
dually, that, like the changes of time, 
this increasing enfranchisement has 
been imperceptible, and the people 
were gradually enabled to bear their 
increasing importance. But it is with 
no such ual enfranchisements, 
but a sudden and prodigious addi- 
tion to political power, that we were 
threatened by the Reform bill in 
this country; and if we would as- 
certain its effects, we have only to 
look at the redundant population, 
exasperated ideas, and vehement 
contentions of the Irish peasantry. 
We do not prophesy any thing of 
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the future : we are fully aware of the 
perils which still involve the consti- 
tution, and need not be told, that, by 
a violent stretch of the Royal prero- 
gative, even the firmest defence of 
the constitution may be overthrown. 
But we trust that better times are 
approaching; that the recent check 
will stagger even the Ministerial au- 
thors of the Bill ; and that, by conces- 
sion on both sides, a measure may be 
framed, exempt from the perils of 
that from which we have just been 
delivered, and yct satisfactory to the 
wealth and intelligence of the coun- 
try. To the principles of such a 
Reform we shall direct our readers’ 
attention in our next Number. 

“ Wherever democracy prevails,” 
said Royer Collard, in his speech in 
the French Chamber, “ you may bid 
a long farewell to peace, tranquillity, 
industry, wealth, and happiness. De- 
mocracies are ever suspicious, tur- 
bulent, irritable, prone to war, crea- 
tive of suffering.” * Such is the lan- 
guage of one of the ablest of the li- 
beral party in France,—of the firm 
friend of freedom, but the stern ene- 
my of democratic oppression. Gui- 
zot, the profound and enlightened 
historian—Thiers, the able republi- 
can annalist of the Revolution, have 
joined their great talents with him to 
support the hereditary Peerage—the 
last stay, as all really enlightened 
men in that country well see, of or- 
der, freedom, and happiness. At the 
moment that it is sinking amidst the 
waves of democracy, the British 
Peers have stood forth with unpre- 
cedented dignity; and against the 
ark of their patriotism the surge of 
revolution has beat in vain. May 
such ever be the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Barons ; may the great example 
of this year be remembered to the 
latest posterity; and as the waters 
of the deluge are beginning to recede, 
may the green hills ere long begin to 
appear, and the dove bring the olive 
branch to a suffering world ! 





* Speech on the Hereditary Peerage. 








- LYTTIL PYNKIE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Lyrrit Pyyx1z caime to Kilbogye yet 
It wals on ane hallow-day ; = 

And the ladye babyis with her mette, 
To heirre quhat sho wolde say. 


For Pynkie wals the lyttilest bairne, 
That evir dancit on the greinne ; 

And Pynkie wals the bonnyest thynge 
That evir on yirthe wals seinne. 


Hir faice wals caste in beautye’s molde, 
And ower hir brewe abone 

Hir hayre wals lyke the streemys of golde 
That tinssillis from the mone. 


The smyle that playit upon hir faice. 
Wals comely to be seene, 

And the bonnye blue that dyit the hevin 
Wals nevir lyke Pynkie’s eeyne. 


Thre spannis from heelle to heidde sho stode, 
But all so meitte to se, 

No mayden in hir myldest mode 
Ane lovelier forme colde bee. 


Quhaevir lokit at hir ane spaice, 
Colde nevir calle to mynde 

That she possessit not fraime and graice 
Of stateliest womankynde. 


The Baronne caime forth to the greene, 
And hee toke hir be the hande: 


“ Lyttil Pynkie, you are welcome heirre 
The flower of fayre Scotlande. ; 


“ You are welcome to myne bowris, Pynkie, 
And to myne hallis so gaye, 

And you shalle be myne lammie deirre, 
And Pll fondle you nychte and daye.” 


“Och, no! Och, no! myne owne gode lorde, 
For that wolde bee ane synne; 

For if you toye or melle with me, 
To hevin you'll nevir wynne.” 


“ But I will taike myne chaunce, Pynkie, 
For lofe is sore to thole ; 

The joie of maydenis leifu’ charmis 
Can nevir stayne the soule.” 


“ Better to thole than wynne the goale, 
Quhare pryze is nonne before ; 

The man quha wynnis myne lofe and mee, 
Will nevir knowe mayden more. 


“ But I will syng ane sang to you, 
And daunce ane fairye quheille, 
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Till you and all youre bonny may bairnis 
Can daunce it wonder weille.” 


Were I to telle Lyttil Pynkie’s sang, 
It mighte doo muckle ill ; 

For it wals not fraimit of yirthly wordis, 
Though it soundit sweitte and shrill. 


But aye the owerworde of the sang 
Which ladyis lernit to syng, 

Wals, “ Rounde and rounde, and sevin tymis rownde, 
The elfynis fairye ryng !” 


The firste moove that Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Wals gentil, softe, and sweitte ; 

But the seconde rounde Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Theye colde not kenne hir feitte. 


The thrydde rounde that Lyttil Pynkie maide, 
Sho shymmerit als lycht and gaye 

Als dauncyng of the wiry lychtis 
On warme and sonnye daye. 


And aye sho sang, with twyrle and spang, 
Arounde them on the playne, 

Quhille hir feitte theye shymmerit abone theyre hedis, 
Then kyssit the swairde agayne. 


Then the Baronne hee begoude to bobbe, 
No longer colde hee stande, 

And his lyttil maydenis in ane ryng 
Theye joynit him hande to hande. 


And rounde and rounde, and faster rounde, 
The fairye ryng theye flewe; 

And aye the langer that theye daunsit, 
The madder on fonne theye grewe. 


And Lyttil Pynkie in the middis 
Bobbyt lyke ane flee in Maye, 

And everilk spryng Lyttil Pynkie gaif, 
The Baronne he cryit “ Hurraye !” 


And rounde and rounde the fairye ryng 
They lyltit and they sang, ' 

And rounde and rounde the fairye ryng 
They caiperit and they flang; 


Quhille the Baronne hee begoude to gaspe, 
And his eeyne sette in hie} heidde ; 

Hee colde not dragg ane oder lymbe, 
So neirlye hee wals deidde, 

And downe he felle upon the playne, 
Prone lyke ane forme of leidde. 


But aye quhan Pynkie made ane 
Betweinne him and the daye, oer 
Hee maide a paulle with handis and feitte, 

And gaif ane faynte “ Hurraye |” 


Hee streikit out his lymbis in dethe, 
Unpytied and unbleste ; 
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But “ Hurraye !”’ it wals the ae laste sounde 
That gurglit in his breste. 


The maydis theye daunsit and caiperit on 
In madnesse and in blaime ; 

For lofe or stryffe, or dethe or lyffe, 
To them wals all the saime. 


But rounde and rounde the ryng theye flewe, 
Swyfte als sevin burdis on wyng; 
irdyng the deidde man no more 
an any yirthly thyng. 


The menialis gadderit rounde and sawe 
In terrour and dismaye, 

Them dauncying rounde theyre deidde fader, 
And Pynkie wals awaye. 


“ Och-on, och-on,” the Chaiplyng cryit, 
** There’s some enchauntmente heirre ; 
Haiste, haiste awaye, myne maydinis gaye, 
This shaimefulle course forbeirre.” 


The maidinis lefte the fairye ryng, 
And ceissit theyre lychtsome fonne, 

But sneye colde not comprehende one thyng 
Of all that had beinne donne. 


The Chaiplyng ranne into the ryng 
To lifte his maisteris heidde, 

And callit on six young bordlye wychtis, 
To beirre awaye the deidde ; 


Quhan Lyttil Pynkie in the myddis 
Stode lofelye als the sonne ; 

Sho sang ane staife, and dauncit it rounde, 
And all theyre grieffe wals donne. 


The Chaiplyng hee begoude to bobbe, 
And wagg his heede amayne, 

For the lyttil kymmeris lythlye lymbis 
Had veirlye turnit his brayne. 


And rounde, and rounde, the deidde Baronne, 
With — and with squealle, 

The Chaiplyng and his six yong menne 
Wente lyke ane spynnyng quheille. 


And ay they sang Lyttil Pynkie’s sang, 
Als loudde ati colde braye ; . 
But saife the burden of that sang, 
The wordis I daurna saye. 


But ay quhan Pynkie made ane ryse, 
With fitfulle airye fyng 

“ Agayne, agayne!” the Chaiplyng cryit, 
“ Weille profen, myne bonnye thyng! 


e e, e! ¥ e!” 
Poplar Pale ecreimme ail bes, 

“ Och, let mee se that g agayne, 
That I of lofe maye de!” 
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And rouhdé'and rounde thé deidde Baronne 
Theye flapperit and they flewe; 
And rounde and rounde the deidde Baronne 
Theye bumpyt and theye blewe © 


Quhill the Chaiplyng hee begoude to gaspe 
And quhizle in the throtte, , 

And downe hee felle upon the greinne 
Lyke ane greate mardel stotte. 


He streikit out his laithlye lymbis, 
His eeyne sette in his heidde, 

But “ Agayne, agayne !” caime with ane ryfte, 
Quhill after hee wals deidde. 


Then all the lande togedder ranne 
To prieste and holy fryer, 

And there wals prayeris in every kirke, 
And hymnis in every quire ; 


For Lyttil Pynkie helde hir plaice 
At lordlye Kilbogye, 

And of everilk chamber in the housse 
Lyttil Pynkie keepit the ke. 





So wordis pan eiste and wordis gone weste, 
From Solwaye unto the Clyde, 

And wordis gone to the greate Mass John 
That livit on Cloudan syde. 


So he is awaye to Kilbogye halle 
These lordlys maidis to saive, 

And conjure that wylde thyng away 
Into the Reidd Sea’s wave. 


Quhan he caime to Kilbogye yette 
| He tirlit at the pynne, 
And quha wals so readdye als Lyttil Pynkie 
To ryse and let him in. 


“ Bairne, I haif wordis to say to you 
On matter most sincere ; 

Quhare is the countreye you caime frome, 
And quha wals it sente you heirre ?” 


“ I caime from ane countreye farre awaye, 
A regioune caulme and sweitte, 

For all the sternis of the milky waye 
Were farre benethe our feitt. 


“ But I haif romit this yirthlye sphere 
Some vyrgin soulis to wynne,-* = + 
Since maydis were born the slaives of love, 

Of sorrowe, and of syne. he : 
ie Wa oe 
“ By nychte and daye and glom ye 
By grofe and greinwode oe yng Bee ees 
Oh if you kennit quhat I haif donne 
To keippe them fayre and free! ** 
a + 
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“ ] haif satte upon theyre waifyng lockis 
Als daunceyng on the greinne, 

And watchit the blushes of the cheeke 
And glances of the eeyne. 


“ I have whysperit dremys into theyre eirris, 
Of all the snairis of lofe 5 " . 

And coolit theyre yong and hopyng brestis 
With dewis distyllit abofe.” 


“ But O thou wylde and wycked thyng, 
Thynk of this virgyn bande, 

Thou’st taiken theyre fader from theyre heid, 
Theyre pastor from theyre hand.” 


“ That fader wals ane man so wylde, 
Disgraice of human fraime ; 

Hee keipit sevin lemanis in his halle, 
And maide it house of shaime ; 

And his fat Chaiplyng—worste of alle, 
Theyre dedis I maye not naime. 


“ Before ane of those maydis had blomit 
In lofely laidyhode, 

Each wold haif loste hir quhite cleethyng, 
But and her sylken snode. 


“ Then blaime me not now, good Mass John, 
For workyng of this skaithe ; 

It wals the mennis besettyng synne 
That tosted them to dethe. 


“ But now, Mass John, I know you are 
A gude man and ane true ; 

Therefore I yield my vyrgin chairge 
With plesure up to you. 


“ For O there is moche for me to doo 
*Mong maydenis mylde and meike ; 

Men are so wycked heire belowe, 
And wemyng are so weake. 


“ But I will baithe your eeyne, Mass John, 
With unguent of the skye; 

And you shall heirre with oder eirre, 
And se with oder eye. 


* And you shall se the richte and wrong, 
With soule of dredde withynne ; 

Quhat habitantis you dwelle amang, 
Quhat worlde you sojourne in.” 


Sho touchit his eye, sho touchit his eirre, 
With unguent of the skye, 

Distillit from flowris of hevinlye boweris, 
That nevir nevir die. 


Mass John hee turnit him rounde aboute, 
To se quhat hee colde se; 

“ Quhat’s this ! quhat’s this !” cryit goode Mass John, 
* Quhat hath befallen mee! 
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“ For outhir I am sounde asleippe, 
And in ane feirsome dreime ; 

Or else I’m deidd, and gane to hevin, 
Which raither wolde beseime. 


“ For spyritis come and spyritis go, _ 
Of eviry shaipe and shaide, 

With ghostis and demonis not ane few, 
Sothe I am sore afrayde ! 


“ Quhare is—quhare is Lyttil Pynkie gone? 
I cannot brooke this payne ;— 

Oh! taik this oyntment off myne eeyne, 
And maike mee blynde agayne. 


“ How can I live, or moove, or thynk 
With spiritis to congree ; 

I no acquaintance haif of them, 
And they haif nonne of mee!” 


But Lyttil Pynkie she wals gane 
Awaye by daille and glenne, 

To guarde the vyrginis of the lande 
From wylis of wycked menne. 


And goode Mass John is lefte alone 
*Mang spyritis of cverilk hue ; 

There were spyritis blacke, and spyritis qubyte, 
And spyritis greene and blue. 


And theye were moovyng too and fro 
?Mang thyngis of mortal birthe, 

Als thicke als burdis upon the bough, 
Or human thingis on yirth. 


Eache vyrgin had ane guardian fere 
Als fayre als flowir of Maye; 

And hee himself ane great blacke dougge, 
That wolde not pass awaye. 


And some had devilis to bee theyre maitis, 
And some had two or thre, 

That playit soche prankis with maidis and sanctis, 
As wals ane shaime to se. 


And then the dougge—the great blacke dougge, 
Kept lokyng in his faice, 

With many a dark and meanyng scowlle, 
And many a sly grimaice. 


It wals ane lyffe hee colde not brooke, 
He wals so hard bestedde ; 

He colde not preiche, hee colde not praye— 
He colde not sleippe in bedde. 


For evin within the haly kirke, 
By that amaizyng spelle, 

He saw some scenis before his faice 
Als I can hardlye telle, 


Soche als ane spyrit spreddyng clothe 
Before ane tailoris eeyne; 
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And hee wals steillyng in his herte, 
Trowing hee wals not seene. 


And some wolde shaike ane mychtie purse 
Before the courtieris sychte, 

Quha solde his omeye for the saime 
With very greate delychte. 


And some were throwyng cairdis and dysse 
To many a drowsye wychte, 

Quha playit and cursit, and cursit and plyait, 
Before theyre pastoris sychte. 


And some were wooyng maydinis dynke 
With sylkis and satynis fyne, 

And some with vowis and wycked teris, 
Ane very deirre propyne. 


And some were tyckelling maydinis oulde 
With thoughtis of manlye youth ; 

Yea, half the scenis the kirke withynne 
Were synnfulle and uncouthe. 


Mass John aft tryit.to close his eeyne, 
And shutte them from his sychte ; 


For there were —_ so very drolle, 


Theye maide him laugh outrychte. 

There wals no thoughtis withynne the hertis, 
Though secret and untolde, 

But theye were acted in his sychte 
By spyrits manifolde. 


He wyshed for dethe, and colde not lie 
Suche strange enchantment under, 

Thus wanderyng with a spyritis eye 
Amid a worlde of wonder. 


For manne moste be ane morty! thyng, 
With ane immortyl mynde, 
Or passe the dore of dethe, and leive 
ortalitye behynde. 


So goode Mass John longit ferventlye 
hat lyffe with him were donne, 
To mix with spyritis or with menne, 
But only with the onne. 


And then the dougge, the greate blacke dougge, 
Wals ever in his plaice ; . 

Evin at the altar there it stode, 
And stairit him in the faice. 


Mass John wente home and layit him downe, 
And soone wals with the deidde, 

And the bonnye maydis of Kilbogye 
Are lefte withoute ane heidde. 


Quhan sevin long yeris had come and passit, 
With blynke and showir awaye, 


_ Then Lyttil Pynkie sho caime backe 


Upon ane Hallow-daye. 
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But the straynis that Lyttil Pynkie sung 
At — of the sonne, 

Were nevir forgotte by old or young, 
Quhill lyffe with them wals done. 


Quhat then wals sayit, or quhat wals donne, 
No mynstrelle evir knewe; 

But the bonnye maydis of Kilhogye 
With beauty blomit anewe. 


Some demyt that theye wolde pass awaye 
To oder lande than this; 

But they lyvit the lyvis that wemyng lofe, 
Of sociale yirthlie blisse. 


But many a taille in westlande daille, 
Quainte rhyme and fairye laye, 

There yet remaynis of Pynkie’s straynis, 
Upon the Hallow-daye. 





THE OWL. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER’S HYMNS, 





«¢ T’were better you were I, or e’en the Owl, 
Than on such gentle rhymes as these to scowl, 
Muy aside, Sez, 
ObAoutyny. 


| There needs a Muse 
To find this owlish meaning.” 


In the hollow sat I, of a wild ash tree, 
And a moping owl, 
Like a monk in his cow], 
In his ivy cell sat he— 
/ And he moped and mutter’d in sulky drone. 
Sirrah, begone—and leave me alone. 


To-who-whoot—To-who-who— 
To-who-whoot—To-who-who, 
The whole forest through, 
Sir Owl’s on his wing his errand to do, 
To summon and call, 
The elves one and all, 
The sports of the — to renew ; 
And they peep’d with their heads, 
All from their green beds, 
As he cried—To-who-whoop—To-who-who. 


To-whoop—To-who-whoop, 
Trip, trip it, and troop ; 
Trip, trip it Dainty-foot—Moon-beam shoot— 
To-who-who-who—To-who-whoot. 
Scamper and frisk, 
For see ye the disk 
Of the Queen of Night in her coach of pearl, 
As she rides by the clouds that round her curl ? 
Fays, spirits, and elves, 
That with half-closing eye 
All the purple eve lie ceili A, 
On your lichen-clad shelves _— Bi 
Under blanket of fern ; . 
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Or in pearly-bleached shells, 

Or under the pebbles 
In brown glassy wells ; 

Come hither, come hither, 

And haste, ye know whither— 
To-whit—to-who-who—to-who-who. 





All ye that lie waking, 

All ye that want shaking, 

All ye that lie fuddled with dew—with dew, 

All ye that lie fuddled with dew; 

; Mad-caps and crazy-heads, 

Musk-rosy Muscovites, reeling o’-dusk-o’-nights, 

Tipsily, tipsily, up from your lazy beds, 
p—To-who-whoot—to-who-who! 






Tenants of poceamaaes palaces, 
Tenants of leafy arch’d tenements, 
Silken-wall’d chalices 
(Drooping like penitents) 
Of yellow-eyed flowers, that look into bowers, 
And wood-spiders’ tapestried halls for the gay ; 
Cs: Come away, come away, 
se Ye that lazily toss 
rt Your heads on your pillows of golden moss— 
To-whit—to-who-who—to-who-whit, 
Come forth, here’s your notice to quit, quit, quit, 
Come forth, here’s your notice to quit. 


j Gauzy-veil’d Gossamer, 
f Downy-coat Thistle-seed, 

Velvet-ear’d Blossomer, __. 

Shrill-piping Whistle-reed— 

Winking Eye specks o’ Sprites 

Fine Ears and Exquisites— 
Break up your elve-crowded concerts, cantatas, 
Dumble-door’s drowsy sonatas, 

With their buz-buz-whirly-go-ramba, 

And grasshoppers’ scrapings on viol di gamba, 
Your drone of the bagpiper gnats, 

Their airs Tyroleesing, your orchestra wheezing, 
On dull hurdy-gurdies that frighten the bats. 
j To-who-whit—to-who-who—to-who-whit, 
| Each of you from his cell, 
| Hall, court, or domicil, 
i Come forth—here’s your notice to quit, to quit, 
Come forth—here’s your notice to quit. 


And thou, stretch thy voice, and thy neck, oh! 
My lovely sweet Echo, 
Quintessence 

Of all that is airy, 
i Sweet Fairy, 
it And stir with thy presence 

The sluggards that loiter, 

And fold themselves round in fresh leaves, reconnoitre 

| ‘And brush with soft finger 
| The cushions of posies, and pink beds of roses, 
| And sweet-scented crannies, and nooks where they linger. 
| ‘ To-whit—to-who-who— 
The whole forest through 
Sir Owl, he swift flew, 


— 
ae 
ae 
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And fond Echo follows, 
And fills up the hollows, 
Far, far, and faintly —to-whit-to-who-who. 


Alone as I sat in the wild ash-tree, 

I could know and could hear 
All speech that was utter’d ; 

The while to your ear 
Had you been with me, 
Sir Owl would have mutter’d, 

Wherever he flew, 

But sulky and surly, to-whit-to-who-who, 
For the Queen of the Fays had made me free 
Of her language, lands, and seigniorie. 


From under the leaves, 
From under the spray, 
From under the fern, 
Rose Elf, Sprite, and Fay, 
Dropt down from the trees, 
And shot up from the grass, 
And, struck by the moon-beam, glittered as glass ; 
And they sparkled and spangled 
Most gorgeously dight, 
And the briars thick-tangled, 
Were gemm’d with the light, 
That burst from their presenee, 
And branch’d off in rays, 
Like the sun through the trees, 
When he chooses to blaze— 
A 7 of which essence 
Of brightness the glow-worms receive from the Fays. 
On whatever it fell, 
It shone like a star, 
Whence the stones in the dell 
So glitter with spar, 
FE’en a grain of dull sand, 
In a Fairy’s hand, 
Like a di’mond would shine, dug fresh from the mine, 
Or the rarest of jewels of Samarcand. 


Their bodies elastic 
Shot up into measure, 

And beauty fantastic, 
As suited their pleasure. 

Some rode upon insects, 
Kept stabled in reeds, 

That the touch of the Fairy-spur 

Changed into steeds. 

The wings of the Dragon-fly 
Dropt down in trappings 

That reach’d the ground, braggingly 
Struck with their flappings. 

And the fringes of gold that shot forth flame, 
Burnished the F ag wherever they came, 

The King had his courtiers, 
Brave footmen, and knights ; 

The Queen her fair damsels, 
Most exquisite Sprites, 

‘All with beauty unveil’d ; 

And as they consorted, 

Their be oe snorted, 

And their coursers neigh’d loud, as new life they inhaled. 
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And say, who art thou,- 
Fair Lady, that now 
Thus darest serenely 
This glen to approach ? 
So gentle, so queenly— 
Sure, mortal thy birth ; 
Or else thou art Dian, 
New-stept from her coach, 
In silence and beauty 
To visit the earth— 
So tranquil while near is 
The wood’s deep abyss, 
As the daughter of Ceres, 
Unconscious of Dis. 
There is youth on thy cheek, 
And the life’s blood is warm, 
And a look of pure innocence 
Nothing can harm. 
Thy silvery feet are on fairy-ground— 
The sprites they are closing thee round and round, 
Yet thine eye is not free 
The pageant to see— 
They circle thee in ; 
And now, the light touch of Titania’s wand 
Proves thee of kin unblemish’d by sin— 
Thou art free of the Fairy Land. 


Now the Ring it is set, and the Elves are met— 
The King and the Queen are there ; 
Obsequious they dance, recede and advance, 
Around that ae fair. 
Joyous the sport in the Fairy Court, 
And the Moon in mid Heaven above 
Doth her speed repress, 
Sole arbitress 
Of the revels of Mirth and Love. 
And tier above tier 
The stars they peer, 
And their silent praise confer, 
All winking delight, 
An audience bright, 
Whilst over the lunar arch is spread, 
To enclose that glorious theatre. 


O music, sweet music, quoth the Queen, 

O, ’tis to our Elves like the summer’s green— 
O Lady, that gracest our Fairy Ring, 

Great were the boon to hear thee sing! 


Tae Lapy’s Sone. 


My Father has castles and acres of land, 
And heaps of gold as the countless sand ; 
My Mother, fine maidens and serving men; 
But richer am I with my suitors ten. 

They come at my beck, and come at my call, 
But little care I, for I laugh at them all. 


Though I laugh at ten suitors that bow the knee, 
There is one that is all the world to me; 
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But far, far is he on the foaming deep, 

Yet still the same vigils of love we k 

And I came forth to gaze on the moon’to-night, 
Because upon him it is shining bright. 


Oh, if at thy bidding they come and go, 
Hasten the winds that homeward blow. 

Then give him a grace in my Father’s eyes, 

A charm that my Mother his worth may prize ; 
Or if that may not be, enrich him with gold, 
For that is the thing they love to behold. 


The lady ceased, and Titania then 
Thrice waved her hand to her chosen band: 
* Come hither, my merry-men. 
Go, Ariel, search the wide sea round, 
Till ye find that tall ship homeward bound ; 
Some of you lie in the sails on high, 
Some upon deck below ; 
Some before her track, upon Dolphin’s back, 
The way that she should go. 
And, Ariel, thou, go watch at the bow, 
And look to the fleecy sky, 
And call through the shrouds to the demon clouds, 
That they bring no tempests nigh.” 


Then thrice she waved her wand so white 
Towards the clear moon-beam, 
And it suddenly seem’d to drink the light, 
As it were a silver stream. 
Thrice did she touch the Lady fair, 
And thrice the charm repeat— 
“ We bless thy brow and thy raven hair, 
We bless thy ivory feet— 
Thine eye-—thine ear; bright beams be shed, 
And Peace where’er thy feet shall tread ; 
May all be joy when thou art by, 
Thyself all hearts endear ; 
And all be pleasure to thine eye, 
All music to thine ear. 


“ Now bear her, ye sp’rits, to her Father’s hall, 
And lay her soft on her bed of down; 
Bid her not fear her Mother’s eye, 
Bid her not fear her Father’s frown. 
But soon as she wakes with the morning sun, 
Bid her in joy to her parents run; 
Their hearts at the sight shall with gladness swell, 
For she beareth about her a Fairy spell— 
And soon as their lips her cheek hath kiss’d, 
Whatever she task her heart to ask, 
O there is not a power on earth to resist.” 


The clouds have pass’d over the lunar bow, 
The moon’s moving on to rout them, 

Close hid in her veil, and the stars grow pale, 
And have wrapt their cloaks about them. 

As the cold mists fell on hill and on dell, 

Hiding the Fays, the pageant, and spell. 

So the curtain drops upon gilded stage, 

Depriv’d of its starry patronage. 
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The Lark sings loud to the morning cloud, 
And sweetly his notes prolongs— 
*Tis but that he catches, and learns the snatches 
And tunes of Fairy songs ; 
For he has been Pe, the night 
To the notes of oy and mirth, 
And bears them aloft at the morning light, 
As far too good for earth. 


To-who-whit—to-who-who—to-who-whit—to-who-who ! 
Sir Owl is return’d to his old ash-tree, 

And warily looking to see what is cooking; 
To-whit—to-who-who, quoth he. 

Art thou still here, Old Mope, Old Mope, 

Hast thou been conning thy heconcape? 
Little good here dost thou, I fear ; 

Faith, thou look’st but a sorry guest, " 

And I like not a thief so near my nest. 


Folk may perchance subscribe to this report 
Of Justice Owl, and spurn my pedlar wares, 
And much it mattereth not—I’ve Ihad my sport— 
They may have theirs. 
Yet are my goods home-spun, and textur’d well, 
Made, too, to wear, and not trick’d off to sell. 
You like them not, good sirs—then are you blind, 
Or I not Dian’s Laureate; be so kind 
As look again—there’s counsel yet behind: 
*Twere better you were I, or e’en the Owl, 
Than on such gentle rhymes as these to scowl. \ 
Oh! I had rather be a mote, 
An atom, sprung of solar birth— 
Born but to bask and float 
In moon-beams—than poor worm of earth, 
To creep and crawl for ever in one clod; 
Mine be the fountain’s side, and banks by Fairies trod! | 





Poor worms, yea, though ye fold yourselves 
In richest coil, ye must disrobe of all, 
Ere you can be of Queen Titania’s elves, 
And lift your wings above your care-wrought thrall. 
Yea, though in leaves of gold ye twist and writhe, 
And wrap yourselves, unblest with other need— 
Time, the stern mower, comes with horrid scythe, 
Cuts to the ground you and your worthless weed— 
Ye might have made you wings, and better speed. 
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THE PICCAROON, 


“ Fapner was a Corramantee, 
Moder was a Mingo, 
Black Picaniny Buccra wantee 
So dem sell a me Peter, by jingo. 
Jiggery, jiggery, jigzery.” 

“ Well sung, Massa Bungo,” ex- 
claimed Mr Splinter; “ where do 
you hail from, my hearty ?” 

“ Hillo! Bungo indeed ! free and 
> any how. Who you yousef, 
e ? 


“ Why, Peter,” continued the Lieu- 
tenant, “ don’t you know me ?” 

“Cannot say dat I do,” rejoined 
the negro, very gravely, without lift- 
ting his head, as he sat mending his 
jacket in one of the embrasures near 
the water-gate of the arsenal—“ Have 
not de honour of your acquaintance, 
sir. 

He then resumed his scream, for 
song it could not be called :— 

* Mammy Sally’s daughter 

Lose him shoe in an old canoe 

Dat lay half-full of water, 

And den she knew not what to do. 
6 Benes jig” 

“ Confound your jiggery, jiggery, 
sir! But I know big ue cae 
my man; and you can scarcely have 
forgotten Lieutenant Splinter of the 
Torch, one would think ?” 

However, it was clear that the poor 
fellow really had not known us; for 
the name so startled him, that, in his 
hurry to unlace his legs from under 
him, as he sat tailor fashion, he fairly 
capsized out of his perch, and toppled 
down on his nose—a feature fortu- 
nately so flattened by the hand of 
nature, that I question if it could 
have been rendered more obtuse had 
he fallen out of the maintop on a 
timber-head, or a marine officer’s. 

“ Eh!|—no—yes, him sure enough, 
and who is de Picaniny hofficer— 
Oh! Isee, Massa Tom Cringle ? Gara- 
mighty, gentlemen, where have you 
drop from ?—Where is de old Torch? 
Many a time hab I Peter Mangrove, 

ilot to Him Britanic Magesty squa- 

ron, taken de old brig in and 
through amongst de keys at Port 
Royal!” 





« Ay, and how often did you scour 
her copper against the coral reefs, 
Peter ?” 

His Majesty’s pilot gave a know- 
ing look, and laid his hand on his 
breast—*“ No more of dat if you love 
me, massa.” 

* Well, well, it don’t signify now, 
my boy; she will never give you that 
trouble again—foundered—all hands 
lost, Peter, but the two you see be- 
fore you.” - ~ 

“ Werry sorry, Massa Plinter, 
werry sorry—What! de black cooks, 
mate and all ?—But misfortune can’ 
be help. Stop till I put up my nee 
dle, and I will take a turn wid y a 
Here he drew up himself with a great 
deal of absurd gravity. “Proper dat 
British hofficer in distress should 
assist one anoder—We shall consult 
togeder.—How can I serve you ?” 

“ Why, Peter, if you could help us 
to a passage to Port-Royal, it would 
be serving us most essentially. When 
we used to be lying there, a week 
seldom passed without one of the 
squadron arriving from this; but 
here have we been for more than a 
month, without a single pennant be- 
longing to the station having looked 
in: our money is running short, and 
if we are to hold on in Carthagena 
for another six weeks, we shall not 
have a shot left in the locker—not a 
copper to tinkle on a tombstone.” 

e negro looked steadfastly at us, 
then carefully around. There was 
no one near. 

“ Yousee, Massa Plinter, I am de- 
sirable to serve you, for one little 
reason of my own; but, beside dat, 
it is good for me at present to make 
some friend wid de hofficer of de 
squadron, being as how dat I am ab- 
sent widout leave.” 

“ Oh, I perceive, alarge R nst 
our name in the master attendant’s 
ooks, eh ?” 

“ You have hit it, sir, werry close; 
besides I long mosh to return to my 
poor wife, Nancy Cator, dat I leave, 
wagabone dat I is, just about to be 
confine.” 





See “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” in Number of June last. 
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I could not resist putting in my 
oar. 

“ I saw Nancy just before we sail- 
ed, Peter,—fine child that; not quite 
so black as you, though.” 

“Oh, Massa,” said Snowball, grin- 
ning and showing his white teeth, 
“You know I am soch a terrible 
black fellow—Butyou are aleettle out 
at present, Massa—I meant, about to 
beconfine in de workhouse, for steal- 
ing de admiral’s Muscovy ducks ;” 
and he laughed loud and long.— 
“ However, if you will promise that 
you will stand my friends, I will put 
you in de way of getting a shove 
across to de east end of Jamaica; and 
I will go wid you, too, for company.” 

“ Thank you,” rejoined Mr Splin- 
ter; “ but how do you mean to ma- 
nage this? There is no Kingston 


wader here at present, and you don’t 


mean to make a start of it in an open 
boat, do you?” 

“ No, sir, I don’t; but, in de first 
place—as you are a gentleman, will 
you try and get me off when we get 
to Jamaica? Secondly, will you pro- 
mise that you will not seek to know 
more of the vessel you may go in, 
nor of her crew, than they are will- 
ing to tell you; provided you are 
landed safe ?” 

“ Why, Peter, Iscarcely think you 
would deceive us,.for you know I 
saved your bacon in that awkward 
affair, when through drunkenness 
you plumped the Torch ashore, so” 


“Forget dat, sir,—forget dat !— 
never shall poor black pilot forget 
how you saved him from being sei- 
zed up when de gratings, boatswain’s- 
mates and all, were ready at de gang- 
way—never shall poor black rascal 
forget dat.” 

“ Indeed, I do not think you would 
wittingly betray us into trouble, Pe- 
ter; and as I guess you mean one of 
the forced traders, we will venture 
in her, rather than kick about here 
any longer, and pay a moderate sum 
for our passage.” 

“ Den wait here five minute,”’— 
and so saying he slipt down through 
the embrasure into a canoe that lay 
beneath, and in a trice we saw him 

imp on board of a long low nonde- 

ipt kind of craft, that lay moored 
| pistol-shot of the walls. — 

She was a large shallow vessel, 
coppered to the bends, of great 
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breadth of beam, with bright sides, 
like an American, so painted as to 
give her a clumsy mercantile sheer 
externally, but there were many 
things that belied this to a nautical 
eye: her copper, for instance, was 
bright as burnished gold on her very 
sharp bows, and beautiful run; and 
we could see from the bastion where 
we stood, that her decks were flush 
andlevel. She had no cannon mount- 
ed that were visible, but we distin- 
ished grooves on her well-scrub- 
ed decks, as from the recent tra- 
versing of carronade slides, while the 
bolts and rings in her high and solid 
bulwarks shone clear and bright in 
the ardent noontide. There was a 
pr meses | stretched over a quantity 
of rubbish, old sails, old junk, and 
hencoops rather ostentatiously piled 
up forward, which we conjectured 
7 conceal a long gun. 
he was a very taught-rigged her- 
maphrodite, or brig forward and 
schooner aft. Her foremast and bow- 
sprit were immensely strong and 
heavy, and her mainmast was so long 
and tapering, that the wonder was, 
how the few shrouds and stays about 
it could support it : it was the hand- 
somest stick we had ever seen. Her 
upper spars were on the same scale, 
tapering away through topmast, top- 
gallant-mast, royal and skysail-masts, 
until they fined away into slender 
wands. The sails, that were loose to 
dry, were old, and patched, and evi- 
dent] y displayed to cloak the charac- 
ter of the vessel, by an ostentatious 
shew of their unserviceable condi- 
tion, but her rigging was beautifull 
fitted, every rope lying in the chafe 
of another, being carefully served 
with hide. There were several large 
bushy-whiskered fellows lounging 
about the deck, with their hair ga- 
thered into dirty net bags, like the 
fishermen of Barcelona; many had 
red silk sashes round their waists, 
through which were stuck their long 
knives, in shark-skin sheaths. Their 
numbers were not so great as to 
excite suspicion ; but a certain daring 
reckless manner, would at once have 
distinguished them, independently of 
any thing else, from the quiet, hard- 
worked, red-shirted merchant sea- 
man. 
“That chap is not much to be 
trusted,” said the lieutenant: “ his 
bunting would make a few jackets’ 
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for Joseph, I take. it.’ But we had 
little time to be critical before our 
friend Peter came paddling back 
with another blackamoor in the stern, 
of as ungainly an exterior as could 


well be imagined. He was a very 
pon man, whose weight every now 
and then, as they breasted the short 
sea, cocked up the snout of the canoe 
with Peter Mangrove in it, as if he 
had been a cork, leaving him to 
flourish his paddle in the air like 
the weather-wheel of a steam-boat 
in aseaway. The new comer was 
strong and broad-shouldered, with 
long muscular arms, and a chest 
like Hercules; but his legs and thighs 
were, for his bulk, remarkably puny 
and mishapen. A thick felt of black 
wool in close tufts, as if his face had 
been stuck full of cloves, covered his 
chin and upper lip; and his hair, if 
hair it pote | be called, was twisted 
into a hundred short plaits, that 
bristled out, and gave his head, when 
he took his hat off, the appearance of 
a porcupine. There was a large 
sabre-cut across his nose, and down 
his cheek, and he wore two immense 
gold ear-rings. His dress consisted 
of short cotton drawers, that did not 
reach within two inches of his knee, 
leaving his thin cucumber shanks 
(on which the small bullet-like calf 
appeared to have been stuck before, 
through mistake, in place of abaft), 
naked to the shoe; a check shirt, and 
an enormously large Panama hat, 
made of asort of cane, split small, 
and worn shovel-fashion. Notwith- 
standing, he made his bow by no 
means ungracefully, and offered his 
services in choice Spanish, but spoke 
English as soon as he heard who we 
were. 

“ Pray, sir, are you the master of 
that vessel ?” said the lieutenant. 

“ No, sir, I am the mate, and I 
learn you are desirous of a passage 
to Jamaica.” This was spoken with 
a broad Scotch accent. 

“ Yes, we do,” said I, in very great 
astonishment ; “ but.we will not sail 
with the devil; and who ever saw a 
—_ Scotchman before, the spirit 
of Nicol Jarvie conjured into a black- 
amoor’s skin |” 

The fellow laughed. “I am black, 
as you see; so were my father and 
mother before me.” And he looked 
at me, as much as to say, I have 
read the book you quote from, “ But 
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I. was born in the good town of 
Port-Glasgow, notwithstanding, and 
many a voyage I have made as ca- 
bin-boy and cook, in the good ship 
the Peggy Bogle, with worthy old 
Jock Hunter ; but that matters not. I 
was told you wanted to go to Jamai- 
ca; I daresay our captain will take 

ou for a moderate passage-money. 
But here he comes to speak for 
himself.—Captain Vanderbosh, here 
are two shipwrecked British officers, 
who wish to be put on shore on the 
east end of Jamaica; will you take 
them, and what will you charge for 
their passage ?” 

The man he spoke to was nearly 
as tall as himself; he was a sun-burnt, 
angular, raw-boned, iron-visaged ve- 
teran, with a nose in shape and co- 
lour like the bowl of his own pipe, 
but not at all, according to the re- 
ceived idea, like a Dutchman. His 
dress was jerry enough—white 
trowsers, a long-flapped embroider- 
ed waistcoat, that _— have belong- 
ed to a Spanish ee, with an old- 
fashioned French-cut coat, risen, 
the frayed marks where the lace ha 
been stripped off, voluminous in the 
skirts, but very tight in the sleeves, 
which were so short as to leave his 
large bony paws, and six inches of 
his arm above the wrist, exposed; 
altogether, it fitted him like a pur- 
ser’s shirt on a handspike. 

“ Vy, for von hondred thaler, I 
will land dem safe in Mancheoneal 
Bay ; but how shall ve manage, Vil- 
Poy arg ? De cabin vas paint yester- 

ay.” 

The Scotch negro nodded. “ Ne- 
ver mind; I daresay the smell of 
the paint won’t signify to the gentle- 
men.” 

The bargain was ratified, we 
agreed to pay the stipulated sum, 
and that same evening, having drop- 

ed down with the last of the sea- 

reeze, we set sail from Bocca Chi- 
ca, and began working up under the 
lee of the headland of Punto Canoa, 
When off the Sandomingo Gate, we 
burned a blue light, which was im- 
mediately answered by another in 
shore of us. In the — we could 
perceive two boats, full ofmen. Any 


one who has ever played at snapdra- 
gon, can imagine the unearthly ap- 
pearance of objects when seen by this 
species of firework. In the present 
instance, it was held aloft on a boat 
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hook, and cast a strong spectral light 
on the band of lawless ruffians, who 
were so crowded together, that they 
entirely filled the boats, no part of 
which could be seen. It seemed as if 
two clusters of fiends, suddenly vo- 
mited forth from hell, were floating on 
the surface of the midnight sea, in the 
midst of brimstone flames. Ina few 
moments, our crew was strengthened 
by about forty as ugly Christians as I 
ever set eyes on. They were of all 
ages, countries, complexions, and 
tongues, and looked as if they had 
been kidnapped by a pressgang, as 
they had knocked off from the Tower 
of Babel. From the moment they 
came on board, Captain Vanderbosh 
was shorn of all his glory, and sank 
into the petty officer, while to our 
amazement, the Scottish negro took 
the command, evincing great cool- 
ness, energy, and skill. He ordered 
the ship to be wore, as soon as we 
had shipped the men, and laid her 
head off the land, then set all hands 
to shift the old suit of sails, and to 
bend new ones. 

“Why did younot shift your canvass 
before we started?” said I, to the 
Dutch captain, or mate, or whatever 
he might be. 

** Vy vont you be content to take a 
quiet passage and hax no question ?” 
was the uncivil rejoinder, which I 
felt inclined to resent, until I re- 
membered that we were in the hands 
of the Philistines, where a quarrel 
would have been worse than useless. 
I was gulping down the insult as well 
as I could, when the black captain 
came aft, and, with the air of an equal, 
invited us into the cabin to take a 

lass of grog. We had scarcely sat 

own before we heard a noise like the 
swaying up of guns, or some other 
heavy articles, from the hold. 

I caught Mr Splinter’s eye—he 
nodded, but said nothing. In half an 
hour afterwards, when we went on 
deck, we saw by the light of the 
moon, twelve ene pound car- 
ronades mounted, six of a side, with 
their accompaniments of rammers 
and sponges, water buckets, boxes 
of round, pe, and canister, and 
tubs of wadding, while the combings 
of the hatchways were thickly oa 
ded with round shot. The tarpaw- 
ling and lumber forward had disap- 

ed, and there lay long Tom rea- 
.dy levelled, grinning on his pivot. 
The ropes were all coiled away, 


and laid down in regular man-of- 
war fashion; while an ugly 

beast of a Spanish mulatto, appa- 
rently the officer of the watch,walk- 
ed the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck, in the true pendulum style. 
Look-outs were poe aft, and at 
the gangways and bows, who every 
now and then passed the word to 
keep a bright look-out, while the rest 
of the watch were stretched silent, 
but evidently broad awake, under 
the lee of the boat. We noticed that 
each man had his cutlass buckled 
round his waist—that the boarding- 
pikes had been cut loose from the 
main boom, round which they had 
been strapped, and that about thirty 
muskets were ranged along a fixed 
rack, that ran athwart ships, near the 
main hatchway. 

By the time we had reconnoitred 
thus far, the night became overcast, 
and a thick bank of clouds piled up- 
on clouds, began to rise to wind- 
ward ; some heavy drops of rain fell, 
and the thunder grumbled at a dis- 
tance. The black veil crept gradu- 
ally on, until it shrouded the whole 
firmament, and left us in as dark a 
night as ever poor devils were out 
in. By and by a narrow streak of 
bright pe sya 9% appeared under the 
lower edge of the bank, defining the 
dark outlines of the tumbling multi- 
tudinous billows on the horizon, as 
distinctly as if they had been paste- 
board waves in a theatre, 

“ Is that asail to windward, in the 
clear, think you ?” said Mr Splinter 
to me in a whisper. At this moment 
it lightened vividly. “Iam sure it 
is,” continued he—“ I could see her 
white sails in the glance just now.” 

I looked steadily, and, at last, 
caught the small dark speck against 
the bright background, penny and 
falling on the swell of the sea like a 
feather. 

As we stood on, she was seen more 
distinctly, but, to all appearance, no- 
body was aware of her proximity. 
We were mistaken in this, however, 
for the Captain suddenly jumped on 
a gun, and gave his orders with a 
fiery energy that startled us, 

“ Leroux!” A small French boy 
was at his side in a moment. “ For- 
ward, and call all hands to shorten 
sail; but, douggment, you land crab! 
— Man the for@clew rgornetac—Hange 

e 


-by the topgallant clew lines—peak 
and throat Dalyarde—jib dowa-haul 
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—rise tacks and sheets—let go— 
clew up—settle away the main-gaff 
there !’ 

In almost as short a space as I 
have taken to write it, every inch of 
canvass was close furled —every 
light, except the one in the binnacle, 
carefully extinguished —a hundred 
and twenty men at quarters, and the 
ship under bare poles, The head 
yards were then squared, and we 
bore up before the wind. The stra- 
tagem provedsuccessful ; the strange 
sail could be seen through the night 
glasses, cracking on close to the 
wind, evidently under the impres- 
sion that we had tacked. 

* Dere she goes, chasing de Go- 
bel,” said the Dutchman, She now 
burned a blue light, by which we saw 
she was a heavy cutter—without 
doubt our old Lilmanveer the 
Spark. The Dutchman had come to 
the same conclusion. “ My eye, Cap- 
tain, no use to cage from her, it is 
only dat footy little King’s cutter on 
de Jamaica station.” 

“ It is her, true enough,” answer- 
ed Williamson; “and she is from 
Santa Martha with a freight of spe- 
cie, I know. I will try a —_ with 
her, by’—— 

Splinter struck in before he could 
finish his irreverent exclamation, 
“ If your conjecture be true, I know 
the craft—a heavy vessel of her class, 
and you may depend on hard knocks 
and small profit, if you do take her ; 
while, if she takes you” ——— 

“ Til be hanged if she does”— 
and he grinned at the conceit—then 
acang is teeth hard, “ or rather, I 
will blow the schooner up with my 
own hand before I strike; better 


that than have one’s bones bleached 


in chains on a key at Port-Royal. 
—But, you see you cannot control 
us, a eegee ;80 get down into the 
cable tier, and take Peter Mangrove 
with you. I would not willingly see 
those come to harm who have trust- 
ed me.” 

However, there was no shot flying 
as yet, we therefore staid on deck. 
All sail was once more made; the 
carronades were cast loose on both 
sides, and double shotted; the long 
= slewed round; the tack of the 

ore and aft foresail hauled up, and 
stood after 
canvass we 


we kept by the wind, 
the cutter, whose w. 
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could still see through the gloom like 
a snow-wreath. 

As soon as she saw us she tacked 
and stood towards us, and came gal- 
lantly bowling along, with the water 
roaring and flashing at her bows, As 
the vessels neared each other, they 
both shortened sail, and finding that 
we could not weather her, we steer- 
ed close under her lee. 

As we crossed on opposite tacks 
her commander hailed, “ Ho, the Brig- 
antine, ahoy !” 

“ Hillo!” sung out Blackie, as he 
backed his maintop-sail. 

“ What schooner is that ?” 

“ The Spanish schooner, Caridad,” 

“ Whence, and whither bound ?”’ 

“ Carthagena, to Porto Rico.” 

“ Heave to, and send your boat on 
board.” 

_“ We have none that will swim, 
sir.” 

“ Very well—bring to, and I will 
send mine.” 

“ Call away the boarders,” said 
our captain, in alow stern tone, “let 
ear crouch out of sight behind the 

oat.” 

The cutter wore, and hove to 
under our lee quarter, within pistol 
shot ; we heard the rattle of the ropes 
running through the davit blocks, 
and the splash of the jolly boat 
touching the water, then the mea- 
sured stroke of the oars, as they 
glanced like silver in the sparkling 
sea, and a voice calling out, “ Give 
way, my lads.” 

The character of the vessel. we 
were on board of was now evident; 
and the bitter reflection that we were 
chained to the stake on board of a 
pirate, on the eve of a fierce contest 
with one of our own cruisers, was 
aggravated by the consideration that 
the cutter had fallen into a snare, by 
which a whole boat’s crew would be 
sacrificed before.a shot was fired. 

I watched my opportunity as she 

ulled up alongside, and called out, 
eaning well over the nettings, “ Get 
back te your ship!—treachery! get 
back to your ship.” The little French 
serpent was at my side with the 
speed of thought, his long clear knife 
glancing in one hand, while the fin- 

ers of the other were laid on his lips, 

e could not have said more plainly, 
“ Hold your tongue, or I'll eut your 
throat.” The officer in the boat had 





thy; he rose up— 
“man, un- 


ashe spoke he sprung on board, but 
the instant he rete the bulwarks 
he was caught by two strong hands, 
geaged and thrown bodily down the 
»hatchway. “Heave,” cried a 
voice;“and with awill!’’ and four cold 
32: lb. shot were hove at once into 
the *boat: alongside, and crashing 
through her bottom, swamped her in 
a moment, precipitating the misera- 
ble crew into the boiling sea. Their 
shrieks still ring in my ears as they 
cl to the oars, and some loose 
of the boat. “Bring up the 
officer, and take out the gag,” said 
Williamson. Poor Walcolm, who had 
been an old messmate pepe im es a 
to the way half naked, 
disose bleed m4 heavily ironed, 
when the blackamoor, clapping a 
pistol to his head, bid him, as he fear- 
ed instant death, hail “ that the boat 
had swamped under the counter, and 
to send another.” The poor fellow 
who ed stunned and confused, 
did-so, but without seeming to know 
whiat he said. “Good God,” said Mr 
Splinter,“ don’t you mean to pick up 
the boat’s crew?” The blood curdled 
tomy heart as the black savage an- 
swered in‘a voice of thunder, “ Let 
them drown and be damned! fill, and 
stand on !”. 
. But the clouds by this time broke 
away; and the mild moon shone clear 
and bright once more, upon this scene 
of most atrocious villainy. By her 
light the cutter’s people could see 
that there was no one struggling in 
the water now, and that the people 
must either have beensaved, or were 
tall earthly aid ; but the infamous 
on was not entirely at an end. 
Phe captain of the cutter seeing 
we were making sail, hailed once 
more. “ Mr Walcolm, run to leeward, 
and heave to.” “ Answer him instant- 
hyj'and hail again for another boat,” 
said the sable fiend, and cocked his 
on ‘The click went to my heart. 
he young midshipman turned his 
pale mild countenance, laced with 
is blood, upwards towards the moon 
and stars, as one who had looked his 
last look on earth; the large tears 
were flowing down his cheeks, and 
mingling with the crimson streaks, 
and a flood of silver light fell on the 
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fine: features of the poor boy, as*h@ 
said, firmly, “Never.” Themiseréant 
fired, and he fell dead. “Up with 
the helm, and wear across her stern.” 
The order was obeyed. “ Fire !” The 
whole broadside was poured in, and 
we could hear the shot rattle and tear 
along the cutter’s deck, and the 
shrieks and groans of the wounded, 
while the white splinters glanced 
away in all directions. 

We now ranged alongside, and 
close action commenced, and never 
do I expect to see such an infernal 
scene again. Up to this moment 
there had been neither confusion 
nor noise on board the pirate—all 
had been coolness and order; but 
when the yards locked, the crew 
broke loose from all control—they 
ceased to be men—they were de- 
mons, for they threw their own dead 
and wounded, as they were mown 
down like grass by the cutter’s 
grape, indiscriminately down the 

atchways to get clear of them. 
They stript themselves almost na- 
ked ; and although they fought with 
the most desperate courage, yelling 
and cursing, each in his own tongue, 
yet their very numbers, pent up in 
a small vessel, were against them. 
Amidst the fire, and smoke, and hell- 
ish uproar, we could see that the 
deck had become a very shambles; 
and unless they soon carried the cut- 
ter by — it was clear that the 
coolness and discipline of my own 
glorious service must prevail, even 
against such fearful odds, the supe- 
perior size of the vessel, greater 
number of guns, and heavier metal. 
The pirates seemed aware of this, 
for they now made a desperate 
attempt forward to carry their an- 
tagonist by boarding, led on by the 
black captain. Just at this moment, 
the cutter’s main-boom fell across 
the schooner’s deck, close to where 
we were sheltering ourselves from 
the shot the best way we could; and 
while the rush forward was being 
made, by a sudden impulse Splinter 
and I, followed by Peter, scrambled 
along it as the cutter’s people were 
repelling the attack on her bow, and 
all three of us in our haste jumped 
down on the poor Irishman at the 
wheel. 

“ Murder, fire, rape, and robbery ! 
it is capsized, stove in, and destroyed . 
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Lam! n, tain, we are car- 
ried aft here—Och, hubbaboo for 


Patrick Donnally !” 

There was no time to be lost; if 
any of the crew came aft, we were 
dead men, so we tumbled down 
through the cabin skylight, the hatch 
having been knocked off by a shot, 
and stowed ourselves away in the 
side berths. The noise on deck soon 
ceased—the cannon were again plied 
—gradually the fire slackened, and 
we could hear that the pirate had 
scraped clear and escaped. Some 
time after this, the Lieutenant com- 
manding the cutter came down. Poor 
Mr Douglas! we both knew him well. 
He sat downand covered his face with 
his hands, while the blood oozed down 
between his fingers. He had received 
a cutlass wound on the head in the 
attack. His right arm was bound up 
with his neckcloth, and he was very 
pale. “ Steward, bring me a light— 
Ask the doctor how many are killed 
and wounded ; and, do you hear, tell 
him to come to me when he is done 
forward, but not a moment sooner. 
To have been so mauled and duped 
by acursed Buccaneer ; and my poor 
boat’s crew” —— 

Splinter groaned. He started— 
but at this moment the man return- 
ed again. “ Thirteen killed, your 
honour, and fifteen wounded, scarce- 
ly one of us untouched.” The poor 
fellow’s own scull was bound round 
with a bloody cloth. 

“ God help me! God help me! 
but they have died the death of men. 
Who knows what death the poor 
fellows in the boat have died !’— 
Here he was cut short by a tremen- 
dous scuffle on the ladder, down 
which an old quarter-master was 
trundled neck and crop into the ca- 
bin. “ How now, Jones ?” , 

“ Please your honour,” said the 
man, as soon as he had gathered 
himself up, and had time to turn his 
quid, and smooth down his hair; 
but again the uproar was renewed, 
and Donnally was lugged in, scram- 
bling and struggling, between two 
seamen, “ This here Irish chap, 
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oy honour, has lost his wits, if se 
he ever had any, your honour. 
He has gone mad wp ae & 

“ Fright be d—d!” Don- 
nally ; “ no man ever frightened me: 
but as your honour was ske 
them bloody thieves forward, I was 
boarded and carried aft ch devil, 
your honour—pooped by Belzeebub, 
by ——,” and he rapped his fist on 
the table until every thing on it 
danced again. “ There were three of 
them, your honour—a black one‘and 
two blue ones—a long one and two 
short ones—each with two horns on 
his head, for all the world like those 
on Father M‘Cleary’s red cow—no, 
she was humbled—it is Father Clan- 
nachan’s I mane—no, not his nei- 
ther, for his was the parish bull; 
fait, I don’t know what I mane, ex- 
cept that they had horns on their 
heads, and vomited fire, and had each 
of them a tail at his stern, twisting 
and twining like a conger eel, with a 
blue light at the end on’t.” 

“ And _— __~ if ever dere was 
one,” exclaime eter Mangrove, 
jumping from the berth. “ Look at 
me, you Irish tief, and tell me if I 
have a blue light or a conger eel at 
my stern ?” 

This was too much for Don- 
nally. He yelled out, “ You’ll believe 
your own eyes now, your honour, 
when yousee one o’ dem bodily before 
you! Let me go—let me go!” and, 
rushing up the ladder, he would 
have ended his earthly career in the 
salt sea, had his bullet head not en- 
countered the broadest part of the 
purser, who was in the act of de- 
ee with such violence, that 
he shot him out of the companion- 
ladder several feet above the deck, 
as if he had been discharged from a 
culverin; but the recoil sent poor 
Donnally, stunned and senseless, to 
the bottom of the ladder. There 
was no standing all this; we laughed 
outright, and made ourselves known 
to Mr Douglas, who received us cor- 
dially, and in a week we were land- 
ed at Port-Royal. 
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XPH A’EN EYMMOZIOQ KYAIKQN IEPINIESOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
pHoc. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nort To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene, the Snuggery— Time, Five o’cloch—Actors, North, Tickler, and the 
Shepherd— Occupation, Dinner. 





SHEPHERD. 
' Wuar’s a bill o’ fare! As lang’s ma airm was the slip o’ paper endorsed 
wi’ the vawrious eatems, and I was feared there micht be delusion in the 
promise; but here, far ayont a’ hope, and aboon the wildest flichts o’ fancy, | 
the realization o’ the Feast! 
NORTH. 
Mine host has absolutely outdone to-day all his former outdoings. You 
have indeed, sir. 
AMBROSE. 
You make me too happy, sir. 
SHEPHERD. | 
Say owre prood, Picardy. 
AMBROSE. 
Pride was not made for man, Mr Hogg.—Mr North, I trust, will forgive 
me, if I have been too bold. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor woman neither. Never mind him; I forgie you, and that’s aneuch. 
You’ve made a maist excellent observe. 
TICKLER. 
Outambrosed Ambrose, by this regal regale ! 
SHEPHERD. 
I ken nae mair impressive situation for a human being to find himsell 
aced in, than in juxtaposition wi’ a mony-dished denner afore the covers 
been removed. The sowle sets itsell at wark wi’ a’ its faculties, to 
form definite conceptions o’ the infinite vareeities o’ veeands on the eve 0” 
being brought to light. Can this, it asks itself in a laigh vice, can this dish, 
in the immediate vicinity, be, do ye think, a roasted fillet o’ veal, sae broon 
and buttery on the ootside, wi’ its crisp faulds o’ fat, and sae white and 
sappy wi’ its firm breadth o’ lean, in the in? Frae its position, I jalouse 
that ashet can conteen nothing less than a turkey—and I cou’d risk my sal- 
vation on’t, that while yon’s Westphally ham on the tae side, yon’s twa 
howtowddies on the ither. Can you—— 
TICKLER. 
No man should speak with his mouth full. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor his head empty. But you’re mistaken, if you meant-me, Mr Tickler, 
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for ma mouth was, at no period of my late discourse, abune half fu’, as I 
was carefu’ aye to keep swallowing as I went alang, and I dinna believe 
you cou’d discern ony difference in my utterance. But, besides, I even- 
down deny the propriety, as weel’s the applicability, o’ the spophthegm. To 
enact that nae man shall speak during denner wi’ his mouth fu’, is about as 
reasonable as to pass a law that nae man,afore or after denner, shall speak wi’ 
his mouth empty. Some feeble folk, I ken, hae a horror o’ doin’ twa things 
at ance; but I like to do a score, provided they be in natur no only com- 
patible but congenial. ; 
TICKLER. 
And who, pray, is to be the judge of that ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Mysell! Every man in this warld maun judge for himsell; and on nae ac- 
count whatsomever suffer ony ither loon to judge for him, itherwise he’ll 
gang to the deevil at a haun-canter. 

NORTH, 
Nobody follows that rule more inviolably than Tickler. 
SHEPHERD, 

In the body, frae the tie o’ his crawvat a’ the way doon to that o’ his 
shoon—in the sowle, frae the lightest surmise about a passing cloud on a 
showery day, to his maist awfu’ thochts about a future state, when his “ ex- 
travagant and erring spirit hies” intil the verra bosom o’ eternity. 

TICKLER. 

James, a caulker. 

_ SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir, wi’ a’ my wull. That’s prime, Pure speerit. Unchrist- 
ened. Sma’ stell. Gran’ worm. Peetreek. Glenlivet. Ferintosh. It 
wud argue that a man’s heart wasna in the richt place, were he no, by pro- 
nouncin’ some bit affectionate epithet, to pay his debt o’ gratitude to sic a 
caulker. 

NORTH, 

James, resume, ; 

SHEPHERD. - 

Suppose me, sir, surveying the scene, like Moses frae the tap o’ pha 0 
the Promised Land. There was a morning mist, and Moses stood awhile 
in imagination. But soon, sun-smitten, burst upon his vision through the 
translucent ether the region that flowed with milk and honey—while sigh- 
ed nae mair the children o’ Israel for the flesh-pats o’ Egypt. Just sae, 
sirs, at the uplifting o’ the covers, flashed the noo on our een the sudden 
revelation o’ this Jang-expected denner. How simultawneous the muve- 
ment! As if they had been a’ but ae man, a Briareus; like a waff o’ licht- 
nin’ gaed the hauns o’ Picardy, and Mon. Cadet, and King Pepin, and Sir 
Dawvid Gam, and Tappitourie, and the Pech, and the Hoi Polloi; and, lo 
and behold! towerin’ tureens and forest-like epergnes, overshadowing the 
humbler warld o’ ashets! Let nae man pretend after this to tell me the dif- 
ference atween the Beautifu’ and the Shooblime. 


NORTH. 
To him who should assert the distinction I would simply say, “ Look at 
that Round !” 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, he wou’d fin’ some diffeeculty in swallowin’ that, sir. The fack is, 
that the mawgic o’ that Buttock o’ Beef, considered as an objeck o’ intellec- 
tual and moral Taste, lies in—Harmony, It reminds you o’ that fine line in 
Byron, which beyond a’ doubt was originally inspired by sic anither objeck, 
though afterwards differently applied, 


“ The soul, the music breathing from that face !** 


TICKLER. 
Profanation ! itt 
SHEPHERD, 
What! is there ony profanation in the application o’ the brincwlen and 
practice o’ poetry to the common purposes o’ life? Fancy and Imagination, 
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dirs ‘tan Wd an inch ‘o* fatty roon or sirloin, while at the same‘time they 
sae etherealeeze its substance, that you can indulge to the supposable 
utmost in greediness, without subjectin’ yoursell, in your ain conscience, to 
the charge o’ grossness—ony mair than did Adam or Eve when dining upon 


aipples wi’ the angel Raphael in the bowers o’ Paradise. And Heaven be 
r 


aised that has bestowed on us three the gracious gift o’ a sound, steady, 
ut not unappeasable appeteet. 
: TICKLER. 
North and I are Epicures—but you, James, I fear are a—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Glutton. Be’t sae. There’s at least this comfort in ma case, that I look 
like ma meat—— 
TICKLER. 
Which at present appears to be cod’s head end shoulders. 
SHEPHERD. 

Whereas, to look at you, a body wou’d imagine you leev’d exclusively 
on sheep’s head and trotters. As for you, Mr North, I never cou’d faddom 
the philosophy o’ your fondness for soops. For hotch-potch and cocky- 
leeky the wisest o’ men may hae a ruling passion; but to keep plowterin’, 
platefu’ after platefu’, amang broon soop, is surely no verra consistent wi’ 
your character. It’s little better than moss-water. Speakin’ o’ cocky- 
leeky, the man was an atheist that first polluted it wi’ prunes. 

: NORTH. 

At least no Christian. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prunes gie’t asickenin’ sweetness, till it tastes like a mouthfu’ o’ a Cock- 
ney poem ; and, scunnerin’, you splutter out the fruit, afraid that the loath- 
some lobe is a stinkin’ snail. 

TICKLER. 
Hogg, you have spoiled my dinner. 
SHEPHERD. 
- Then maun ye be the slave o’ the senses, sir ; and your verra imagination 
at the mercy o’ your palat—or rather, veece versa, the roof o’ your mouth 
maun hauld the tenure o’ its taste frae another man’s fancy—a pitiable con- 
dition—for a single word may change luxuries intil necessaries, and ne- 
cessaries intil something no eatable, even during a siege. 
NORTH. 
Tis all affectation in Tickler this extreme fastidiousness and delicacy. 
SHEPHERD. 

I defy the utmost power o’ language to disgust me wi’ a gude denner. My 

stammach wou’d soar superior—— 


TICKLER. 
Mine too, would rise. 
SHEPHERD. 
O, sir, you’re wutty! But I hate puns.—Tickler, is that mock ? 
TICKLER. 


I believe it is: but the imitation excels the original, even as Byron’s Bep- 

po is preferable to Frere’s Giants. 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ but the green fat. 

NORTH. 

Deep must be the foundation, and strong the superstructure of that friend- 
ship, which can sustain the shock of seeing its object eating mock-turtle 
soup from a plate of imitation silver-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
su Mean nef than pewter, as is the soop than sowens. An invaluable apoph- 
egm 


_NORTH. 
spd of that L belong, James, to the Silver-fork School. 
ralloe eta) Rae pale econ SHEPHERD. 
The flimkids—as ye weel cad them, sir—a contumelious nickname, which 
that unco doure and somewhat stupit radical in the Westminster, would 
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try to make himsell believe he invented owre again, when the impident pla- 
giary changed it—as he did t’ither day—into a Pnekey.” She HP ey Pir 
NORTH, 
I merely mean, James, that at bed or board I abhor all deception. 
SHEPHERD. Jot apendie 
Sae, sir, duve I, A plated spoon is a pitiful imposition ; recommend me 
to horn; and then nane o’ your egg-spoons, or pap-spoons for weans, but 
ane about the diameter o’ my luf, that when you put it weel ben into your 
mouth, gars your cheeks swall, and your een shut wi’ satisfaction. 
TICKLER. 
I should like to have your picture, my dear James, taken in that 
gesture. 


SnA 


NORTH. 

Finely done in miniature, by MacLeay. 

TICKLER. 

No. By some savage Rosa. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ I mean, sirs, is sincerity and plain-dealing. “ One man,” says the auld 

roverb, “ is born wi’ a silver spoon in his mouth, and another wi’ a wooden 
adle.” Noo, what wou’d be the feelings o’ the first, were he to find that for- 
tune had clapt intil his mooth, as Nature was gien him to the warld, what to 
a’ appearance was a silver spoon, and by the howdie and a’ the kimmers sae 
denominated according!y, but when shewn to Mr Morton the jeweller, or 
Messrs Mackay and Cunninghame, was pronounced plated? He would sigh 
sair for the wooden ladle. Indeed, gents, I’m no sure but it’s better nor 
even the real siller metal. In the first place, it’s no sae apt to be stawn—in 
the second, maist things taste weel oot o’ wud—thirdly, there’s nae expense in 
keepin’t clean, whereas siller requires constant pipeclay, leather, or flannen 
—fourthly, ’ve seen them wi’ a maist beautifu’ polish, acquired in coorse 0” 
time by the simple process o’ sookin’ the horn as it gaed in and out the 
mouth—fifthly, there’s ten thousand times mair vareety in the colours— 
sixthly-—— 
TICKLER. ; 

Enough in praise of the Wooden Spoon. Poor fellow! I always pity 
that unfortunate annual. 

SHEPHERD. 

Unfortunate annual! You canna weel be fou already ; yet, certes, you’re 
beginnin’ to haver—and indeed I have observed, no without pain, that a 
single caulker somehoo or other superannuates ye, Mr Tickler. 

NORTH. 

James, you have spoken like yourself on the subject of wooden spoons. 
*Twas a simple but sapient homily. “ Seems, madam! nay it is.” Be that 
my rule of life. 

SHEPHERD. 

The general rule admits but 0’ ae exception—Vermicelli? What that sort 
0’ soop ’s composed o’ I never hae been able to form ony feasible conjec- 
ture. Aneuch for me to ken, on your authority, Mr North, that it’s no 
worms, 

NORTH. 
I have no recollection of having ever given you such assurance, James. 
SHEPHERD. . 

Your memory, my dear sir, you’ll excuse me for mentionin’ ’t, is no just 

what it used to be—— 
NORTH. 

You are exceedingly im—— 

SHEPHERD, chia ceainneaenal 

Pertinent. Pardon me for takin’ the word out 0’ your mouth, ‘Sir—but 
as for your judgment—— adi 

NORTH. , ; pel .oucliod J Je ied; 

I believe youare right, my dear James. The memory is but a poor power 

after all—well enough for the mind in youth, when its business is to collect 


a store of ideas—— 


- sdweaoe bag giveb ovms ted 
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SHEPHERD. 
But altogether useless in auld age, sir, when the Intellect-——— 
NORTH. 

Is Lord Paramount—and all his subjects come flocking of their own ac- 
cord to lay themselves in loyalty at his feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

There he sits on his throne, on his head a croon, and in his hawn a sceptre. 
Cawm is his face as the sea—and his brow like a snaw-white mountain. 
By divine right a king! 

NORTH. 

Spare my blushes. 

SHEPHERD. 

I was no speakin’ o’ you, sir—sae you needna blush. I was speakin’ o’ 
the Abstrack Power o’ Intellect personified in an Eemage, “ whose stature 
reached the sky,” and whose coontenance, serenely fu’ o’ thocht, partook 
o’ the majestic stillness o’ the region that is glorified by the setting sun. 

. NORTH. 

My dear boy, spare my blushes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hem. (His face can nae mair blush than the belly o’ a hen red-breast.) What 
philosopher, like an adjutant-general, may order out on parawde the thochts 
and feelings, and, strick though he be as a disciplinawrian, be obeyed by that 
irregular and aften mutinous Macedonian phalanx ? 

NORTH. 
The Philosophy of the Human Mind, I am credibly informed, James, is 
in its infancy —— 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins, sir, in its second childhood—witness Phrenology. 
NORTH. 
_ ¥ou have a very fine forehead, James, 
SHEPHERD. 

Mind, sir, that I was no sayin’ that Phrenology was fause. On the con- 
trar, I think there’s a great deal o’ truth in what they say about the shape 
and size o’ the head—but—— 

TICKLER. 

That with the exception of some half dozen or so, such as Combe and 
the Scotts, the Edinburgh Phrenologists are the Flower of our Scottish 
Fools—— 

NORTH. 

See their Journal—passim. 

‘ SHEPHERD. 

That wou’ dna be fair, sir—to judge o’ a periodical wark, by merely passin’ 
the shop wundow where it may be lyin’ exposed like a dead ool, wi’ wings 
extended on a barn-door—— 

NORTH. 

Passim and en passant have not the same meaning, James, though I 

could mention one ingenious modern Athenian who appears to think so, 
SHEPHERD. 

Words that have the same soun’ ought to have the same sense—though, 
I admit, that’s no aye the case—for itherwise langage misleads. For ex- 
ample, only yestreen at a party, a pert, prim, pompous prater, wi’ a peerie- 
weerie expression about the een, asked me what I thocht, in this stormy 
state o’ the atmosphere, would become o’ the Peers? I answered, simpl 
aneuch, that if wrapped up in fresh straw, and laid in a dry place, safe 
frae the damp, they would keep till Christmas. The cretur, after haen 
said something, he supposed, insupportably severe on me for the use 0” 
feegurative language on sic a terrible topic, began to what he ca’d “ im- 
oan. opinion,” and to grow unco Aes yada on the Duke of Wel- 


I thocht o’ Saughton-ha’; but that painfu’ suspicion was soon re- 
moved frae ma mind, for I fand that he was speakin’ 0’ the Peers in Par- 
liament, and'me o’ jargonells, 
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NORTH, 
Timothy, is not James very pleasant ? 
TICKLER. 
Very. 
SHEPHERD. 


There’s the doctrine o’ the association o’ Ideas. Thomas Broon, who 
kent as muckle about poetry as that poker, and wrote it about as wéel as that 
shovel, and pos el it about as weel as thae tangs, pretended to inform 
mankind at large hoo ae idea took place o’ anither, for he was what is ca’d 
a great metaphysician. The mind, he said—for I hae read his lecturs—had 
nae power—frae which I conclude that, according to him, it’s aye passive— 
a doctrin I beg leave maist positeevely to contradick, as contrar to the hail 
tenor o’ ma ain experience. The human mind is never, by ony chance, ae 
single moment passive—but at a’ times, day and nicht— 

NORTH. 
* Sleep hath her separate world, as wide as dreams !” 
SHEPHERD. 
Tuts. What for are you aye quottin that conceited cretur Wudsworth ? 
Canna ye follow his example, and quott yoursel ? 
NORTH. 
ene despise doing that, James—I leave it to my brethren of man- 
ind. 
SHEPHERD. 

Day and nicht is the mind active ; and indeed sleep is but the intensest 
state o’ wakefu’ness. 

TICKLER. 

Especially when through the whole house is heard a snore that might 
waken the dead. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae. It’s alee to say there can be sic a state as sleep without a 
snore. In a dwawm or fent man nor woman snores none—for that is tem- 

orary death. But sleep is not death—nor yet death’s brither, though it 
as been ca’d sae by ane who shou’d hae kent better—but it is the activity 
o’ spiritual life. 
TICKLER. 
Come, James, let us hear you on dreams. 
SHEPHERD. 

No—till after sooper—whan we shall discuss Dreams and Ghosts. Suf- 
fice it for the present to confine mysell to ae sentence, and to ask you baith 
this question—what pheelosopher has ever yet explained the behaviour 0’ 
ideas, even in their soberest condition, much less when they are at their 
wildest, and wi’ a birr and a bum break through a’ established laws, like 
“burnished flees in pride o’ May,” as Thomson says, through sae mony 
speeders’ wabs, carryin’ them awa’ wi’ them on their tails up alaft into the 
empyrean in amang the motes o’ the sun ? 

* NORTH. 

None. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Sowle has nae power!!! Has na’t??? Hae Ideas, then, nae power 
either ? And what are Ideas, sirs? Just the Sowle herself, and naething 
but the Sowle. Or, if you wou’d rather hae’t sae, the Evolutions and Re- 
volutions, and Transpositions, and Transfigurations, and Transmigrations, 
and Transmogrifications o’ the Sowle, the only primal and perpetual mobile 
in creation—— 


Hear! Hear! Hear! 


NORTH AND TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. ' 

What gies ae idea the lead o’ a’ the rest ? And what inspires a’ the rest 
to let him tak the lead—whether like a great big ram loupin’ through aga 

in the hedge, and followed by scores o’ silly sheep—or like a michty coal- 

black stallion, wi’ lang fleein’ mane and al galloping i front o’ a thoosand 

bonny meers, a’ thundrin’ after the desert-born—or like the despot red- 








| 
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deer, in’ his antlers up the mountain afore sae mony hundred hand- 
some hinds, bellin’ sae fiercely that the very far-off echoes are frichtened 
to answer him, and dee fently awa amang the cliffs o’ Ben-y-Glo? 
NORTH. 
Tickler! 


North ! 


TICKLER,. 


SHEPHERD. 

Or like the Sovereign Stork, that leads “ high overhead the airy cara- 
van” —— 

TICKLER. 

Or like the great Glasgow Gander, waddling before his bevy along the 
Goose-dubs—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! What plausible explanation, you may weel ask, cou’d 
ever be gien o’ sic an idea as him—were you to be alloo’d to confine your- 
sell even to his dowp, an enormity alike ayont adequate comprehension and 

unishment !—But the discussion’s gettin’ owre deep, sir, for Mr Tickler— 
et’s —_ ourselves to the capacities o’ our hearers—for o’ a’ conversation 
i 


that is, if not the sole, the sovereign charm. 
TICKLER. 
An old saying, Hogg—throw not pearls before swine. 
SHEPHERD. 


It aye strikes a cauld damp through me, Mr North, to hear a man, for 
whom ane entertains ony sort 0’ regard, wi’ an air 0’ pomposity gien vent 
to an auncient adage that had served it’s time afore the Flood, just as if it 
‘were an apophthegm kittled by himsell on the verra spat. And the case is 
warst ava, when the perpetrawtor, as the noo, happens to be in his ain way 
an original. Southside, you sometimes speak, sir, like a Sumph. 

TICKLER. 

James, what is a Sumph ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A Sumph, Timothy, is a chiel to whom Natur has denied ony consider- 
able share o’ understaunin’, without hae’n chose to mak him just altogether 
an indisputable idiot. 

NORTH. 

Hem! I’ve got a nasty cold. 

SHEPHERD. 

His puir pawrents haena the comfort o’ being able, without frequent mis- 
givings, to consider him a natural-born fule, for you see he can be taucht 
the letters o’ the alphabet, and even to read wee bits o’ short words, no in 
write but in prent, sae that he may in a limited sense be even something 0’ 
a scholar. 

NORTH. 

A booby of promise. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir—I’ve ken’t sumphs no that ill spellers. But then, yousee, 
sir, about some sax or seven years auld, the mind of the sumphie is seen to be 
stationary, and generally about twal it begins slawly to retrograwd—sae 
that at about twenty, and at that age, if you please, sir, we shall consider 
him, he has vera little mair sense nor a sookin’ babby. 

NORTH. 

Tickler—eyes right—attend to the Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nevertheless, he is in possession o’ knowledge ayont the reach o’ Betty 
Foy’s son and heir, so rationally celebrated by Mr Wudsworth in his Ex- 
cursion—— 

anos NORTH. 

Lyrical Ballads. 
ald ath, €F SHEPHERD. 

- [mean Bauldy Foy’s excursion for the doctor. 


NORTH. 
Oh! Well? 
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Kens sun frae moon, cock frae hen, and richt weel. man. fraé. womans. 
for it is a curious fact, that your sumph is as amatory as Solomon -himsell, 
and ye generally find him married and standin’ at the door of his house 
like a schoolmaster. glint] 

NORTH. 
Like a schoolmaster—How ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The green before his house owrflows wi’ weans, a’ his ain progeny ;. and 
his wife, a comely body, wi’ twins on her breast, is aiblins, with a pleased 
face, seen smiling over his shoulder. 


NORTH. 
O fortunati nimium! sua si bona norint 
Sumphiculi! 
SHEPHERD. ; 


I doubt, sir, if you hae ony authority for the formation o’ that diminu- 

tive. Let’s hae gude Latin, or nane. ; 
NORTH. 

Mine is always good—but in Maga often miserably marred by the. print- 

ing, to the horror of Priscian’s ghost. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sumphs are aye fattish—wi’ roon’ legs like women—generally. wi’ red 
and white complexions—though I’ve kent them black-a-viced, and no ill- 
lookin’, were it no for a want o’ something you canna at first sicht, weel 
tell what, till you find by degrees that it’s a want o’ every thing—a want e’ 
expression, a want o’ air, a want o’ manner, a want 0’ smeddum, a want 0” 
vigour, a want o’ sense, a want o’ feelin’—in short, a want o’ sowle—a,de- 
ficit which nae painstakin’ in education can ever supply—and then, -oholoos! 
but they’re doure, doure, doure—obstinater than either pigs or, cuddies, 
and waur to drive alang the high road o’ life. For, by tyin’ astring to the 
hint leg o’ a grumphy, and keepin’ jerk jerkin’ him back, you can wile-him 
forrits by fits and starts, and the maist contumacious cuddy you can trans- 
— at last, by pour, pourin’ upon his hurdies the oil o’ hazel ; but neither 

y priggin’ nor prayin’, by reason nor by rung, when the fit’s on him, frae 
his position may mortal man howp to move a sumph. 
NORTH. 
Too true. I can answer for the animal. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sometimes he’ll staun for hours in the rain, though he has gotten the 
rheumatics, rather than come into the house, just because his wife has-sent 
out ane o’ the weans to ca’ in its father at a sulky juncture—and in the 
tantrums he’ll pretend no to hear the denner-bell, though ever so hungry; 
and if a country squire, which he often is, hides himsell somewhere amang 
the shrubs in the policy. 

NORTH. 

Covering himself with laurel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then, oh ! but the sumph is selfish—selfish, What a rage he flees intil,at 
beggars! His charity never gangs farther than sayin’ he’s sorry he happens 
uo to hae a bawbee in his pocket, When ane o’ his weans at tea-time asks 
for a lump o’ sugar, he either refuses it, or selects the weeist bit in the bowl 
—but takes care to steal a gey big piece for himsell, for he is awfu’ fond o’ 
sweet things, and dooks his butter and bread deep into the carvey, , He is 
often in the press—— 

NORTH. / 

What! an author ? Yo 

SHEPHERD. HOi2mwD 

In the dining-room press, stealin’ jam, and aften lickin’ wi’ his tongue 
the thin paper on the taps o’ jeely cans—and sometimes obsexved, ‘by, the 
lad or lass comin’ in to mend the fire, ina great hurry secretin’ tarts in the 
pooches o’ his breeks, or leavin’ them in his: alarm 0; detection: halfeaten 
on the shelve, and ready to accuse, the. mice o’ the rubbery. 

Sle id 
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NORTH: 

What are his politics ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You surely needna ask that, sir. He belangs to the Cheese-paring and 
Candle-end Saveall School—is a follower o’ Josey Hume—and’s aye ready 
to vote for retrenchment. 

NORTH. 

His religion ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Consists solely in fear o’ the deevil, whom in childhood the sumph saw 
in a woodcut—and never since went to bed without sayin’ his prayers, to 
escape a charge o’ hornin’. 

NORTH. 
Is all this, James, a description of an individual, or of a genus ? 
SHEPHERD. 

A genus, I jalouse, is but a generic name for a number o’ individuals ha- 
ving in common certain characteristics; so that, describe the genus and you 
hae before you the individual—describe the individual and behold the ge- 
nus. True that there’s nae genus consisting but o’ ae individual—but the 
reason 0’ that is that there never was an individual stannin’ in nature ex- 
clusively by himsell—if there was, then he would undoubtedly be likewise 
his ain genus, And, pray, why not ? 

TICKLER, 
What is the meaning of all this botheration about sumphs ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Botheration about sumphs! In answer to some stuff of Southside’s, I 
said, he spoke like a sumph. Mr Tickler then asked me to describe a sumph 
—and this sketch is at his service. *Tis the merest outline; but I have 
pented him to the life in a novelle. Soon as the Reform Bill is feenally 
settled, Mr Blackwood is to publish, in three volumes, “ The Sumph; by 
the Shepherd.” He’ll hae a prodigious rin. 


NORTH, 

Cut out Clifford. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, Bullmer’s a clever chiel—and, in ma opinion, describes fashionable 
life the best o’ a’ the Lunnuners. 

NORTH. 
Except the author of Granby. 
SHEPHERD. 
I hae never read the Marquis o’ Granby. Sen’ him oot to the Forest. 
TICKLER. 
In your opinion! 
SHEPHERD. 

Aye—in ma opinion. What’s to prevent him that wons in huts frae 
judgin’ o° the life in ha’s, ony mair than him that wons in ha’s frae judgin’ 
o’ the life in huts? Na—I’m no verra sure gif the lord’s no the best critic 
on. the lucubrations o’ the lout, and the lout on the lord’s. For whatever’s 
truly good, and emanates brichtly frae the shrine o’ natur, will strike wi’ a 
sudden charm on the heart o’ him that is made acquainted wi’t frae a dis- 
tance, as if it were a revelation o’ the same law pervadin’ a’ spheres 0’ 
being alike, though vainly thocht to be separate pairts o’ ae great and 
vawrious system. Canna a King, if worthy to wear a croon, contemplate 
wi’ delicht Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Nicht, and canna a peasant admire the 
pictur o’ piety in a palace ? 

TICKLER. 

James—good. 

SHEPHERD. 

Think ye that Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd had to learn muckle either in 
the way o’ mind or manners, when discovered to be by birth a baronet? 

NORTH, 
I verily believe not much. 
SHEPHERD. 
Strip a kintra lad or lass o’ their claes—— 
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TICKLER 
No, no, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

But I say aye, aye. Strip a kintra lass, o’ laigh degree, perfectly skuddy, 
and set her aside a toon belle o’ noble bluid, equally naked, on a pedestal, 
like twa sister statues by Chauntrey or Macdonald, wi’ their arms leanin’ 
wi’ affectionate elegance on ilk ither’s snawy showther, or twined roun’ 
their lily necks, and wha micht be able to tell the ewe-milker frae the duch- 
ess ? 

TICKLER. 

_ Not I—without my specs. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or watch first the ane and then the ither doin’ some duty to a pawrent, 
suppose leadin’ a blin’ father out intil the sun, and sittin’ aside him, aiblins 
at his feet, wi’ ae ivory arm hangin’ owre his knees, and the ither haun’ 
haudin’ a book—best o’ a’, if the Bible—while her tearfu’ een can yet weel 
discern the words o’ comfort that her smilin’ lips do musically receet—and 
will ony Christian man jtell me, that they are na baith angels, and how- 
ever far apart they may leeve on earth, willna dwall thegether in heaven ? 

NORTH. 

I confess it does surprise me, to hear you, James, express yourself so 
beautifully over haggis. : 
SHEPHERD. 

What for? What’s a wee haggis but a big raggoo ? An’ a big raggoo, but 
a wee haggis? But, will you believe me, Mr ‘Tickler, I was he ta’en up 
wi’ the natural sentiment, that I kent na what was on my plate. 

TICKLER, 

And probably have no recollection of having, within the last ten mi- 
nutes, eat a howtowdie. 

SHEPHERD. 

What the deevil are you twa aboot ? Circumnavigating the table in arm- 
chairs! What! Am I on wheels too? 

[The Shepherd follows North and Tickler round the genial board. 
NORTH. 
How do you like this fancy, my dear James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Just excessively, sir. It gies us a perfeck command o’ the entire table, 
east and wast, north and south; and, at present, I calculate that I am cut- 
tin’ the equawtor. 
NORTH. 

It relieves Mr Ambrose and his young gentlemen from unnecessary at- 
tendance—and, besides, the exercise is most salutary to persons of our 
age, who are apt to get fat and indolent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fozey. So ye contrive to rin upon horrals, halting before a darling 
dish, and then away on a voyage of new discovery. This explains the 
itherwise unaccoontable size o’ this immense circle o’ a table. Safe us! 
It would sit forty! And yet, by this ingenious contrivance, it is just about 
sufficient size for us Three. Hae ye taen oot a pawtent? 


NORTH. 
No. I hate monopolies. 
SHEPHERD. 
What! You, the famous foe o’ Free-tredd! 
NORTH. 
With our national debt-—— 
SHEPHERD, 
Dinna tempt me, sir, to lose a’ patience under a treatise on taxes—— 
NORTH. 
Well—I won’t. But you admire these curricles ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Movable at the touch o’ the wee finger. Whase invention?” 
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NORTH, 
My own. 
SHEPHERD. 
You Dedalus! 
NORTH. 


The principle, James, I believe is perfect—but I have not been yet able 

to get the construction of the vehicle exactly to my mind. 
SHEPHERD. 

I dinna ken what mair you cou’d houp for, unless it were to move ata 
thocht. Farewell, sirs, I’m aff across the line to yon pie—nae sma’ bulk even 
at this distance. Can it be pigeons? 

[Shepherd wheels away south-east. 
NORTH. 
Take your trumpet. 
SHEPHERD. 
That beats a’. For ilka man a silver speakin’ trumpet! Let’s try’ mine? 
[Shepherd puts his trumpet to his mouth.] Ship, ahoy! Ship, ahoy! 
NoRTH. ( Zrumpet-tongued.) 
The Endeavour—bound for—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Whisht—whisht—sir—I beseech you whisht. Nae drums can staun 
siccan a trumpet, blawn by siccan lungs. [Laying down his trumpet.) This 
is, indeed, the Pie o’ Pies. I houp Mr Tickler ’ll no think o’ wheelin’ 
roun’ to this quarter o’ the globe. 

TICKLER. (On the trumpet.) 
What sort of picking have you got at the Antipodes, James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Roar a little louder—for I am dull o’ hearin’. Is he speakin o’ the Bench 
o’ Bishops ? 

TICKLER. (As before, but louder.) 


What pie ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye—aye. 
TICKLER. (Larghetto.) 
What pie ? » 


SHEPHERD. 

Aye—aye. What’n a gran’ echo up in yon corner ! 

[Tickler wheels away in search of the north-west passage—and on 
his approach, the Shepherd weighs anchor with the pie, and 
keeps beating up to windward—-close hauled—at the rate of 
eight knots, chased by Southside, who is seen dropping fast to 
leeward. 

NORTH. 

He’ll not weather the point of Firkin. 

SHEPHERD (Putting about under North’s stern.) 

Ill rin for protection frae the Pirrat, under the guns o’ the Old Admiral 
—and, being on the same station, I suppose he’s entitled to his ain share o’ 
the prize. Here, my jolly veteran, here’s the Pie. Begin wi’ a couple o’ 
cushats, and we’ll divide atween us the croon o’ paste in the middle, about 
as big’s the ane the King—God bless him—wore at the coronation. 

[TickLER wheels his chair into the nook, on the right of the chimney- 
piece. 

Southside, hae you deserted the diet? O, man! you're surely no 
sulky ? Come back--come back, I beseech you—and Jet us shake hauns. 
It "ll never do for us true Tories to quarrel amang oursells at this creesis. 
What’n a triumph to the Whigs, when they*hear o’ this schism? Let’s a’ 
hae a finger in the pie, and as the Lord Chancellor said, and I presume did, 
in the House o’ Lords—* on my bended knees, I implore you to pass this 


bill!” 
bE ted Bophend kneels before Tichler, and presents to him a plateful of 
e. 


Stilt 7 
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TICKLER (returning to the administration.) 
James, you have conquered, and we are reconciled. 

NORTH. '} 
Trumpets! (Three trumpet cheers.) | 
GURNEY (Rushing in alarm from the Ear of Dionysius.) i] 
Gentlemen, the house is surrounded by a mob of at least fifty thousand | 
Reformers, who with dreadful hurrahs are shouting for blood. | 
SHEPHERD. | 

Fifty thousan’ !- Wha counted the radical rascals? 
GURNEY. } 
I conjecture their numbers from their noise. For Heaven’s sake, Mr 

North, do not attempt to address the mob—— | 
NORTH. | 
Trumpets! (Three trumpet cheers.) }) 
GuRNEY (Retiring much abashed into his Ear.) | 
| 
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Miraculous! 
AMBROSE (Entering with much emotion.) \ 

Mr North, I fear the house is surrounded by the enemies of the constitu- 

tion, demanding the person of the Protector—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Trumpets! ( Three trumpet cheers. Exit AMBROSE in astonishment.) 
NORTH. i 

Judging from appearances, I presume dinner is over. | 





SHEPHERD. 

A’m staw’d. 

NORTH. 

There is hardly any subject which we have not touched, and not one have 
we touched which we did not adorn. 

SHEPHERD. 

By soobjects do you mean dishes? Certes, we have discussed a hantle 
o’ them—some pairtly, and ithers totally; but there’s food on the brodd yet 
sufficient for a score o’ ordinar men 

TICKLER, 
And we shall have it served up, James, to supper. 
SHEPHERD. 
| : Soun’ doctrine. What's faith without warks ? } 

j _ NORTH. i 

Now, gentlemen, a fair start. Draw up on my right, Ja.ues—elbow to i 
elbow. Tickler, your place is on the extréme gauche. You b oth know the i 
course. The hearth-rug of the Snuggery’s the goal. All ready? Away! 

[The start is the most beautiful thing ever seen—and all t,ree at once 
make play. 











Be sibs wt 


Scene Second, the Snuggery—Enter North on his Flying Chair, a.t the rate 
of the Derby, beating, by several lengths, Tickler and the Sheph.:rd, now 
neck and neck. 

| NORTH (pulling up as soon as he has passed the Judges’ stand. 

' Our nags are pretty much on a par, I believe, in point of condition, but 

much depends, in a short race, on a good start, and there the old man 

shewed his jockeyship. 
SHEPHERD. 

*Twas a fause start, sir—’twas a fause start—I’ll swear it was a fau:%e 
start, sir, till ma deein’ day—for I had na gotten mysell settled in the saa'- 
dle, till ye was aff like a shot, and afore I could get intil a gallop, you was' 
half way across the flat o’ the saloon. ts ot eD 

NORTH. Pal 
James, there could be no mistake. The signal to start was given by 
; Saturn himself; and—— th 


tl 


tid 
SHEPHERD. 


And then Tickler, afore me and him got to the fauldin’-doors, after some 












| 
} 
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desperate crossin’ and jostlin’, I alloo, on baith sides, ran me clean aff the 
coorse, and [ had to make a complete circle in the bow-window or I cow’d 
get the head o’ my horse pinted again in a right direction for winnin’ the 
race. Ca’ ye that fair? I shall refer the hail business to the decision o’ the 
Jockey Club. 
NORTH. 
What have you to say, Tickler, in answer to this very serious charge ? 
TICKLER. 
Out of his own mouth, sir, I convict him of conduct that must have the 
effect of debarring the Shepherd from ever again competing for these 


stakes. 
SHEPHERD. 

For what steaks? Do you mean to manteen, you brazen-faced ne’er-do- 
weel, that I am never to be alloo’d again to rin Mr North frae the saloon to 
the snuggery for ony steaks we chuse, or chops either? Things "ll hae 
come to a pretty pass, when it sall be necessar to ask your leave to start— 
you blacklegs. 

TICKLER. 

He’s confessed the crossing and jostling. 

SHEPHERD. 

You lee. Wha’ began’t? We started sidey by sidey, you see, sir, frae 
the rug afore the fire, where we was a’ Three drawn up, and just as you 
was gaun out 0’ sight atween the pillars, Tickler and me ran foul o’ ane 
anither at the nor’-east end o” the circular. There was nae fawte on either 
side there, and am no blamin’ him, except for ackwardness, which was aiblins 
mutual. As sune’s we had gotten disentangled, we entered by look o’ 
ee, if no word o’ mouth, intil a social compact to rin roun’ opposite sides 
o’ the table—which we did—and in proof that neither o’ us had gain’d an 
inch on the ither, no sooner had we rounded the south-west cape, than to- 
gether came we wi’.si¢ a clash, that I thocht we had been baith killed on 
the spat. There was nae fawte on either side there, ony mair than there 
had been at the nor’-east ; but then began his violation o’ a’ honour; for 
havin’ succeeded ir, shovin’ mysell aff, 1 was makin’ for the fauldin’-doors— 
due west—ettlin’ for the inside, to get a short turn—when whuppin’ and 
spurrin’ like mad , what does he do, but charge me right on the flank, and 
drive me, as I sa.id afore, several yards off the course, towards the bow- 
window, where { was necessitated to fetch a circumbendibus, that wou’d hae 
lost me the rac.e had I ridden Eclipse. Ca’ ye that fair? But it was agreed 
that we were to be guided by the law of Newmarket, sae I'll refer the hail 
affair to the Jockey Club. 

TICKLER. 

Hear mr: for a moment, sir. True, we got entangled at the nor’-west— 
most true at the sou’-west came we together with a clash. But what means 
the Shep) aerd by shoving off? Why, sir, he caught hold of my right arm as in 
a vice, 8.o that I could make no use of that member, while, at the same 
time, h e locked me into his own rear, and then away he went like a two- 
year-o {d, having, as he vainly dreamt, the race in hand by that manceuvre, 
so disgraceful to the character of the carpet. 

NORTH. 

I ¢ you please—turf. 

TICKLER. 

Under such circumstances, was I to consider myself bound by laws which 
},e himself had broken and reduced to a dead letter? No. My subsequent 
conduct he has accurately described—off the course—for we have a bit of 
speed in us—I drove him; but as for the circumbendibus in the bow-win- 

ow, we must believe that on his own word. 

SHEPHERD. 
And daur you, sir, or ony man breathin’, to doubt ma word—— 
, - . NORTH, 

Be calm, gentlemen. The dispute need not be referred to the Club; for, 

consider you were nowhere. 
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Eh? 
You were both distanced. 
SHEPHERD. 


Baith distanced! Hoo? Where’s the post? 

NORTH. 
The door-post of the Snuggery. 

SHEPHERD. 
Baith our noses were through afore you had reached the rug. [I'll tak 
ma Bible-oath on’t. Werena they, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Both. 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 

Not a soul of you entered this room for several seconds after I had dis- 
mounted——. 

SHEPHERD. 

After ye had dismounted? Haw! haw! haw! Tickler! North confesses 
he had dismounted afore he was weighed—and has thereby lost the race. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Noo, coors was a dead heat—so let us divide 
the stakes—— 

TICKLER. 
With all my heart; but we ran for the Gold Cup. 
SHEPHERD, 

Eh! sae we did, man; and yonner it’s on the sideboard—a bonny bit 0’ 
bullion. Let’s keep it year about; and, to prevent ony hargle-barglin’ 
about it, let the first turn be mine; oh! but it’ll do wee Jamie’s heart gude 
to glower on’t stannin’ aside the siller punch-bowl I got frae my friend Mr 
What’s the matter wi’ ye, Mr North? What for sae doon i’ the mouth ? 
Why fret sae at a trifle ? 





NORTH. 
No honour can accrue from a conquest achieved by a quirk. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor dishonour frae defeat ;—then “ prithee why so pale, wan lover ? 
prithee why so pale ?” 
TICKLER. 
I can hardly credit my senses when I hear an old sportsman call that a 
quirk, which is in fact one of the foundation-stones of the law of Racing. 


SHEPHERD. 
I maun gang back for ma shoon. 
NORTH. 
Your shoon ? 
SHEPHERD, 


Aye, ma shoon—I flung them baith in Mr ‘Tickler’s face—for which I 
noo ask his pardon—when he ran me aff the coorse—— 
TICKLER. 
No offence, my dear James, for I returned the compliment with both 
snufi-boxes—— 
NORTH. 
Oh! ho! So you who urge against me the objection of having dismount- 
= — going to scale, both confess that you flimg away weight during 
e race 


: SHEPHERD. 
Eh? Mr Tickler, answer him— 
TICKLER, 
Do, James, 
SHEPHERD, 


(Scratching his head with one hand, and stroking his: chin with the other.) 
We've a’ three won, and we’ve a’ three lost. That's the short and the 
lang o’t—sae the Cup maun staun owre till anither trial. 
NORTH. 
Let it be decided now. From Snuggery to Saloon. 
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SHEPHERD. 
What? after frae Saloon to Snuggery ? That wou’d be reversin’ the or- 
der o’ nature. Besides, we maun a’ three be unco dry—sae let’s turn to 
till the table —and see what's to be had in the way o’ drink. What'a 





frutes | 
me NORTH. 
-: These are ribstons, James—a pleasant apple— 
. SHEPHERD. 
And what’s thir? 
tt et NORTH. 
Golden pippins. 
SHEPHERD. 


Sie jargonels! shaped like peeries—and yon ahuns (can they be ripe ?) 
like taps. And what ca’ ye thae, like great big fir-cones wi’ outlandish 
lookin’ palm-tree leaves archin’ frae them wi’ an elegance o’ their ain, rouch 
though they seem in the rhinn, and aiblins prickly? What ca’ ye them ? 

; NORTH. 

Pine-apples. 

SHEPHERD. 

‘Pve-aften heard tell o’ them—but never clapp’d een on them afore—and 
these are pines! Oh! but the scent is sweet, sweet—and wild as sweet— 
and as wild restorative. I’se tak some jargonels afterwards—but I’!] join 
you noo, sir, in a pair o’ pines. 

42 [North gives the Shepherd a pine-apple. 

» Hoo are they eaten ? 

id ut TICKLER. 

2. With pepper, mustard, and vinegar, like oysters, James. 

Wdtat SHEPHERD. 

Im thinkin you maun be leein’. 

TICKLER. 

Some people prefer catsup. 

SHEPHERD. 

‘*Haud your blethers. Catchup’s gran’ kitchen for a’ kinds o’ flesh, fish, and 
fate, but for frutes the rule is “sugar or naething,’—and if this pine keep 
the taste.o’ promise to the palat, made by the scent he sends through the 
nose, nae extrawneous sweetness will he need, self-sufficient in his ain sappi- 
ness, rich as the colour o’ pinks, in which it is sae savourily enshrined. 
I never pree’d ony taste half sae delicious as that in a’ ma born days! Rib- 
stanes, pippins, jargonels, peaches, nectrins, currans and strawberries, grapes 
and grozets, a’ in ane! The concentrated essence o’ a’ ither frutes, harmo- 
manped: by a peculiar tone o’ its ain—till it melts in the mouth like material 
music ! 





NORTH. 
10 «(Pouring out for the Shepherd a glass of sparkling champagne.) 
Quick, James—quick—ere the ethereal particles escape to heaven. 
, SHEPHERD. ; 
You’re no passin’ aff soddy upon me! Soddy’s ma abhorrence—it’s sae 
like thin soap-suds. 
NORTH. 
«Rair play’s a jewel, my dear Shepherd. 
“From the vine-¢:over’d hills and gay regions of France” —— 
SHEPHERD. 
“ See: the day-star o’ liberty rise.” 
Bhat beats on —and drinks prime wi’ pine. Anither glass. 
And anither. Go ocantke the Langshanks—and after a’ this daffin' let's 
setin fer-serious dris kin’, thinkin’, lookin’, and speakin’—like three philo- 
sephers as-we are—?ind still let our theme be—Human Life. 
oe SRI Is i NORTH. . 
. some, lon sick of life. With me,“ the wine of life is on the lees.” 
? 9 bli vai gAwmets ' 
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SHEPHERD. 

‘Then drink the dregs, and:be thankfu’. As lang’s there’s anither drap, 
however drumly; in the bottom of the bottle, dinna despair. But what for 
are*you sick: o” life ? You're no a verra auld man yet—and although ye 
was, why mayna an auld man be gaen happy,? That’s a’ ye can expeck 
noo—but wha’s happy—think ye—perfeckly happy—on this side o’ the 
grave? Noane. I left yestreen wee Jamie—God bless him—greetin’ as 
his heart wou’d break for the death o’ a bit wee doggie that he used to keep 
playin’ wi’ on the knowe mony’an hour when he ought to hae been at his 
byeuck—and when he lifted up his bonny blue een a’ fu’ o’ tears to the 
skies, after he had seen me bury the puir tyke in the garden, I’se warrant 
he thocht there was a sair change for the waur in the afternoon licht—for 
never did callant lo’e colley as he lo’ed Luath—and to be sure he on his 
side was no ungratefu’—for Luath keepit lickin’ his haun’ till the verra last 
gasp, though he dee’d of that cruel distemper. Fill your glass, sir. 

NORTH. 

I have been subject to fits of blackest melancholy since I was a child, 
James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ think ye, sir, that naebody has been subject to fits of blackest me- 
lancholy since they were a bairn, but yoursell ? Wi’ some it’s constitutional, 
and that’s a hopeless case ; for it rins, or rather magesine in the bluid, and 
meesery has been bequeathed from father to son, doon mony dismal gene~ 
rations —nor has ceased till some childless suicide, by a maist ruefu’ 
catastrophe, has closed the cleemax, by the unblessed extinction o the 
race. But you, my dear sir, are come o’ a chearfu’ kind, and mirth laugh- 
ed in the ha’s o’ a’ your ancestors. Chear up, sir—chear up—fill your 
glass wi’ Madeiry—an’ nae mair folly about fits—for you’re gettin’ fatter 
and fatter every year, and what you ca’ despair ’s but the dumps. 

NORTH. 
O, si preeteritos referat mihi Jupiter annos ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay—passion gies vent to mony an impious prayer! The mair I meditat 
on ony season 0’ my life, the mair fearfu’ grows the thocht o’ leevin’t owr 
again,.and my sowle recoils alike frae the bliss, and frae the meesery, as 
if baith alike had been sae intense that it were impossible they cou’d be re- 
endured ! 

NORTH. 

James, I regard you with much affection. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken you do, sir—and I repay’t three-fauld ; but I canna thole to hear you 

talkin’ nonsense. What for are ye no drinkin’ your Madeiry. 
NORTH. 

How pregnant with pathos to an aged man are those two short lines of 
Wordsworth—about poor Ruth! 

“ Ere she had wept, ere she had mourn’d, 
A young and happy child.” 
SHEPHERD. 

They are beautifu’ where they staun’, and true; but fawse in the abstrack, 
for the youngest and happiest child has often wept and mourned, even 
when its mitber has been tryin’ to rock it asleep in its craddle. Think o’ 
the teethin, sir, and a’ the cholic-pains incident to babbyhood! 

NORTH. 
** You speak to me who never had a child.” 
SHEPHERD. 

P'm no saé‘sure 0’ that, sir. Few men hae leev’d till threescore and ten 
Without’ being fathers ; but that’s no the pint; the pint is the pleasures and 
pains 'o” chil d, and hoo nicely are they balanced to us poor sons ofa 
day! I ken naething 0” ‘your childhood, sir, nor o” Mr Tickler’s, except that 
in very early life you maun hae been twa stirrin’ gentlemen—— 

799) “VT Ge el & ‘SOLD SICKER. ad ? ' te ft wean - 
. have heard my mother say that I was a remarkably mild child till 
about—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Six—when it cost your father an income for taws to skelp out o’ you the 
innate ferocity that began to break upon you like a rash alang wi’ the 
measles——. 

TICKLER. 

It is somewhat singular, James, that I never have had measles—nor small- 

pox—nor hooping-cough—nor scarlet-fever—nor—— 
SHEPHERD. 

There’s a braw time comin’, for these are complents nane escape; and I 
shouldna be surprised to see you at next Noctes wi’ them a’ fowre—a’ 
spotted and blotched, as red as an Indian, or a tile-roof, and crawin’ like a 
cock, in a fearsome manner—to which add the Asiatic cholera, and then, 
ma man, I wou’dna be in your shoon, for the free gift o’ the best o’ the 
Duke’s store-farms, wi’ a’ the plenishin’—for the fifth comin’ on the other 
fowre, lang as you are, wou’d cut you aff like a cucumber, 

NORTH. 
Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
SHEPHERD. 
* That’s Gray—and Gray was the best poet that ever belanged to a college— 
UU tne 
NORTH. 
All great (except one) and most good poets have belonged to colleges. 
SHEPHERD. 
Humph. But a line comes soon after that is the key to that stanza— 
“ My weary soul they seem to soothe !” 

Gray was na an auld man—far frae it—when he wrott that beautifu’ Odd— 
but he was fu’ o’ sensibility and genius—and after a lapse o’ years, when 
he beheld again the bits o’ bright and bauld leevin’ images glancin’ athwart 
the green—a’ the Eton College callants in full cry—his heart amaist dee’d 
within him at the sicht and the soun’—for his pliilse, as he pat his finger to 
his wrist, beat fent and intermittent, in compafison, and nae wunner that 
he shou’d fa’ intil a dooble delusion about their happiness and his ain mee- 
sery. And sae the poem’s colour’d throughout wi’ a pensive spirit o’ re- 

et, in some places wi’ the gloom o’ melancholy, and in ane or twa amaist 

lack wi’ despair. It’s a fine picture o’ passion, sir, and true to nature in 
every touch. Yet frae beginnin’ to end, in the eye o’ reason and faith, 
and religion, it’s a’ ae lee. Fawse, surely, a’ thae forebodings o’ a fatal 
futurity! For love, joy, and bliss are not banished frae this life; and in 
writin’ that verra poem, manna the state o’ Gray’s sowle hae been itself 
divine ? . 

NORTH. 
Tickler ? 


TICKLER. 
Good. 


What ia SHEPHERD. meee . 
are mony o’ the pleastires o’ memory, sirs, but the pains o’ the past 
spiritualeezed? , oii , 4 


NORTH. 
Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
True. 
SHEPHERD. 


A’ human feelin’s seem somehow or ither to partake o’ the same character, 
when the objects that awake them have withdrawn far, far, awa’ intil the 
distance, or disappear’d for ever in the dust. 
Neth? TICKLER. 
NORTH. 


The Philosophy of Natare. 
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SHEPHERD. 
‘And that Tam Cattimel maun hae felt, when he wrote that glorious fine, 
“ And teach impassion’d souls the joy of grief!” " 
NORTH. 

The joy of grief! That is a joy known but to the happy, James. ‘The 
soul that can dream of past sorrows till they touch it with a pensive delight 
can be suffering under no severe troub, 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps no, sir. But may that no aften ha too, when the heart is 
amaist dead to a’ pleasure in the present, and loves but to converse wi’ 
phantoms? I’ve seen pale still faces o’ widow-women—ane sic is afore me 
the noo, whase husband was killed in the wars lang lang ago in a forgotten 
battle—she leeves on a sma’ pension in 4 laigh and lonely house—that be- 
speak constant communion wi’ the dead, and yet nae want either o’ ameek 
and mournfu’ sympathy wi’ the leevin’, provided only ye shaw them, by the 
considerate gentleness o’ your manner, when you chance to ca’ on them 
on a week-day, or meet them at the kirk on Sabbath, that you ken some- 
thing o’ their history, and hae a Christian feelin’ for their uncomplainin’ 
affliction. Surely, sir, at times, whan some tender gleam o’ memory glides 
like moonlight across their path, and reveals in the hush some ineffable 
eemage o’ what was lovely and beloved o’ yore, when they were, as they 
thocht, perfectly happy, although the heart kens weel that ’tis but an 
eemage, and nae mair—yet still it maun be blest, and let the tears drap as 
they will on the faded cheek, I shou’d say the puir desolate cretur in 
that strange fit o’ passion suffer the joy o’ grief. 

NORTH. 

You will forgive me, James, when I confess, that though I enjoyed just 
now the sound of your voice, which seemed to me more than usually plea- 
sant, with a trembling tone of the pathetic, I did not catch the sense of 
your speech. 

SHEPHERD. 

I was no makin’ a spe@cth, sir—only utterin’ a sort o’ sentiment that has 
already evaporated cleam* out o’ mind, or passed awa’ like an uncertain 
shadow. 

NORTH. 

Misery is selfish, Jamies—and I have lost almost all sympathy with my 

fellow-creatures, alike in their joys and their sorrows. 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, come, sir—chear up, chear up. It’s naething but the blue devils. 


NORTH. 

All dead—one after another—the friends in whom lay the light and might 
of my life—and memory’s self is faithless now to the “ old familiar faces.” 
Eyes—brows—lips—smiles—voices—all—all forgotten! Pitiable, indeed, 
is old age, when love itself grows feeble in the heart, and yet the dotard is 
still conscious that he is day by day letting some sacred remembrance sli 
for ever from him that he once cherished devoutly in his heart’s core, an 
feels that mental decay alone is fast delivering them all up to oblivion! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sittin’ wi’ rheumy een, mumblin’ wi’ his mouth on his breist, and no 
kennin’ frae ither weans his grand-children who have come to visit him wi’ 
their mother, his ain bricht and beautifu’ doughter, wha seems to him a 
stranger passin’ alang the street. 


‘ NORTH. 
What said you, James ? , 
A SHEPHERD. 
Naething, sir, naething. I was na speakin’ 0” fou—but o” anither’ nian! 
NORTH, 


They who knew me—and loved me—and honoured me—and admired 
me—for why fear to use that word, now to me charmless ?—all dust! What 
are a thousand kind acquaintances, James, to him who has buried. a raged 
friends of his soul—all the few—one—two—three—but powerful as a Whole 
army to guard the holiest recesses of life ! 
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be zslq SHEPHERD. 
sAg’ am I accoonted but a kind acquaintance and nae mair! | wha —— 
foyona gu NORTH. 

What have I said to hurt you, my dear James ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Never mind, sir—never mind. [ll try to forget it—but—— 
NORTH. 
Stir the fire, James—and give a slight touch to that lamp. 
SHEPHERD. 

There’s a bleeze, sir, at ae blast. An’ there’s the Orrery, bricht as the 
nicht in Homer’s Iliad, about which you wrott sic eloquent havers. An’ 
there’s your bumper-glass. Noo, sir, be candid and tell me, gif you dinna 
think that you’ve been a verra great fule ? 

NORTH. 

I believe I have, my dear James. But, by all that is ludicrous here be- 
lew, look at Tickler ! 

SHEPHERD. 

O for Cruckshank! You see what he’s dreaming about in his sleep, sir, 
lyin’ on the ae side, wi’ that big black sofa pillow in his arms! He’s evi- 
dently on his marriage jaunt to the Lakes, and passin’ the hinny-moon 
amang the mountains. She’s indeed a fearsome dear, the bride. She has 

tten nae feturs—and, as for feegar, she’s the same thickness a’ the way 

oon, as if she was stuffed. But there’s nae accountin’ for taste ; and mony 
@ queer cretur gets a husband. Sleep on—sleep on—ye bony pair! for noo 
you’re leadin’ your lives in Elysium. 
NORTH. 

I hope, James, that neither you nor I have such open countenances in 
our sleep, as our friend before us. 
Ligh uf SHEPHERD. 

I canna charge ma memory wi’ sic a mouth. What’s the maitter ? What's 
the maitter? Lo! Mrs Tickler has either fa’en or loupen oot o’ the bed, 
an’s tumblin’ alang the floor! What’n an exposé! In decency, sir, really 
we twa shou’d retire. 

NORTH. 
The blushing bride has absolutely hidden herself under the table. 
SHEPHERD. 
. Oh! but this is gran’ sport. Let’s blacken his ee-brees, and gie him mis- 


es. 

[The Shepherd, with burnt cork, dexterously makes Tickler a Hussar. 
There—you’re noo ane o’ the Third at Jock’s Lodge. Gie Mrs Tickler, 
sir, a touch wi’ the crutch, under the table, and send her owre this way, that 
I may restore her to the bridegroom’s longing arms. It’s a shame to see her 
sleepin’ at the stock—the wife shou’d aye lie neist the wa’. Sae I’!l tak the 
leeberty to place her atween her husband’s back and that o’ the settee. 
When he waukens he'll hae mony apologies to mak for his bad manners. 
But the twa’ll sune mak it up, and naethin in this life’s half so sweet as 
the reconciliation o’ lovers’ quarrels. 

NORTH. 
By the by, James, who won the salmon medal this season on the Tweed ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha, think ye, could it be, you coof, but masel’ ? I beat them a’ by twa 
stane wecht. Oh, Mr North, but it wou’d hae done your heart gude to hae 
daunner’d alang the banks wi’ me on the 25th, and seen the slauchter. At 
the third thraw the snoot o’ a famous fish sookit in ma flee—and for some 
seconds keepit steadfast in a sort o’ eddy that gaed sullenly swirlin’ at the 
tail 0’ yon, pool—I needna name’t—for the river had risen just to the pro- 
petipiovand was black as ink, accept when noo and then the sun struggled 
out frae,atween the clud-chinks, and then the water was purple as heather- 
moss, in the season o’ blae-berries. But that verra instant the flee began to 
bite him on the tongue, for by a jerk o’ the wrist I had slichtly gi’en him the 
butt—and sunbeam never ‘swifter shot frae Heaven, than shot that saumon- 
beam doon jntil and oot 0’ the pool below, and alang the sauch-shallows or 
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ou come to Juniper Bank. Clap—clap~elap—at the same instant played 
: couple 0’ cushats frae an aik aboon my head, at the purr’ 0” the pia, 
that let oot, in a twinkling, a hunner yards o’ Mr Phin’s best, strang aneuch 
to haud a bill or a rhinoceros. ied V 
NORTH. 
Incomparable tackle ! / 
SHEPHERD. 

Far, far awa’ doon the flood, see till him, sir—see till him—loup—loup— 
loupin’ intil the air, describin’ in the spray the rinnin’ rainbows! Scarcely 
cou’d I believe, at sic a distance, that he was the same fish. He seemed a 
saumon divertin’ himsell, without ony connexion in this warld wi’ the 
Shepherd. But we were linked thegither, sir; by the inveesible gut o’ des- 
tiny—and I chasteesed him in his pastime wi’ the rod o’ affliction. Windin’ 
up—windin’ up, faster then ever ye grunded coffee—I keepit closin’ in up- 
on him, till the whalebone was amaist perpendicular outowre him, as he 
stapped to take breath in a deep plum. You see the savage had gotten 
sulky, and you micht as weel hae rugged at a rock. HoolIleuch! FEasin’ 
the line ever so little, till it just muved slichtly like gossamer in a breath’o’ 
wun’—I half persuaded him that he had gotten aff; but na, na, ma man, ye 
ken little about the Kirby-bends, gin ye think. the peacock’s har] and the 
tinsy hae slipped frae your jaws! Snuvin’ up the stream he goes, hither 
and thither, but still keepin’ weel in the middle—and noo gstrecht an 
steddy as a bridegroom ridin’ to the kirk. 

NORTH. 

An original image. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say rather application! Maist majestic, sir, you'll alloo, is that flicht o’ a 
fish, when the line cuts the surface without commotion, and you micht ima- 
gine that he was sailin’ unseen below in the style o’ an eagle about to fauld 
his wings on the cliff. 

NORTH. 

Tak tent, James. Be wary, or he will escape. 

SHEPHERD. : 

Never fear, sir. He’ll no pit me aff my guard by keepin’ the croon 0’ 
the causey in that gate. I ken what he’s ettlin’ at—and it’s naething mair 
nor less nor yon island. Thinks he to himsell, wi’ his tail, “gin I get abreist 
o’ the broom, [ll roun’ the rocks, doon the rapids, and break the Shep- 
herd.” And nae sooner thocht than done—but bauld in my cork-jacke— 

NORTH. 

That’s a new appurtenance to your person, James; I thought you had 

always angled in bladders. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sae I used—but last season they fell doon to my heels, and had nearly 
droon’d me—sae I trust noo to my body-guard. ; 
NORTH. 

I prefer the air life-preserver. ie 

SHEPHERD. vet oad 
If it bursts you’re gone. Bauld in my cork jacket I took till the soomin’, 
haudin’ the rod abune my head—— ve 
NORTH. 
Like Cesar his Commentaries, 
SHEPHERD. 

And gettin’ footin’ on the bit island—there’s no a shrub on’t, you ken, 
aboon the waistband o’ my breeks—I was just in time to let him easy owre 
the Fa’, and Heaven safe us! he turned up, as he played wallop, aside like 
a house! He fand noo that he was in the hauns o’ his maister, and beg 
to lose heart; for naethin’ cows the better part o’ man, brute, fule, or/fish; 
like a sense of inferiority. Sometimes in.a large pairty it suddenly strikes 
me dumb—— oul Pao 

NORTH. ; on yall & < 

But never in the Snuggery, James—never ‘in the Sanctum~ee b).0.— ud 
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SHEPHERD, 

Na—na—na—never i’ the Snuggery, never i’ the Sanctum, my dear auld 
man! For there we’re a’ brithers, and keep bletherin’ withouten ony 
sétise 0” propriety—I ax pardon—o’ inferiorjty—bein’ a’ on a level, and 
that lichtsome, like the parallel roads in Glenroy, when the sunshine pours 
upon them frae the tap o’ Benevis. 

NORTH, 

But we forget the fish, 

SHEPHERD, 

No me, I'll remember him on my deathbed, In body the same, he was 
entirely anither fish in sowle. He had set his life on the hazard o’ a die, 
and it had turned up blanks. I began first to pity—and then to despise 
him—for frae a fish o’ his appearance, I expeckit that nae act o’ his life 
wou’d hae sae graced him as the closin’ ane—and I was pairtly wae and 
pairtly wrathfu’ to see him dee saft/ Yet, to do him justice, it’s no impos- 
sible but that he may hae druv his snoot again a stane, and got dazed—and 


we a’ ken by experience that there’s naething mair likely to cawm courage 


than a brainin’ knock on the head, His organ o’ locality had gotten a clour, 
for he lost a’ judgment atween wat and dry, and came floatin’, belly upmost, 
in amang the bit snail-bucky-shells on the san’ aroond my feet, and lay there 
as still as if he had been gutted on the kitchen dresser—an enormous fish. 
NORTH. 
A sumph. 
SHEPHERD. 

No sic a sumph as he looked like—and that you'll think when you hear 
tell o’ the lave o’ the adventur. Bein’ rather out o’ wun, | sits doon ona 
stane, and was wipin’ ma broos, wi’ ma een fixed upon the prey, when a’ 
on a sudden, as if he had been galvaneezed, he stotted up intil the lift, and 
wi’ ae squash played plunge into the pool, and awa’ doon the eddies like a 
porpus. I thocht I sou’d hae gane mad, Heaven forgie me—and I fear I 
swore like a trooper. Loupin’ wi’ a spang frae the stane, I missed ma feet, 
and gaed head owre heels intil the water—while amang the rushin’ o’ the 
element I heard roars o’ lauchter as if frae the kelpie himsell, but what 
‘afterwards turned out to be guffaws frae your frien’s Boyd and Juniper 
Bank, wha had been wutnessin’ the drama frae commencement to catas- 
trophe, 

a NORTH. 
.. Ha! ha! ha! James! it must have been excessively droll, 
SHEPHERD. 

Risin’ to the surface with a guller, I shook ma nieve at the ne’er-do-weels, 
and then doon the river after the sumph o’ a saumon, like a verra otter, Fol- 
lowin’ noo the sight and noo the scent, | was na lang in comin’ up wi’ him 
—for he was as deed as Dawvid—and lyin’ on his back, I protest, just like 
a man restin’ himsel’ at the soomin’. I had forgotten the gafl—so I fasten’d 
ma teeth intil the shouther o’ him—and like a Henteandine’ savin’ a chiel 
frae droonin’, I bare him to the shore, while, te de Boyd and Juniper jus- 
tice, the lift rang wi’ acclamations, 


NORTH. 
What may have been his calibre ? 
SHEPHERD. 
On puttin’ him inti] the scales at nicht he just turned three stane trone. 
TICKLER. 
(Stretching himself out to an incredible extent.) 
Alas! *twas but a dream! 
; SHEPHERD. 
Was ye dreamin’, sir, o’ bein’ hanged ? 
TICKLER. 
(Recovering his first position.) 
Eh! 
ieee NORTH. 


“So started up in his own shape The Fiend.” We have been talking, Ti- 
mothy, of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. 
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TICKLER. 

Shakspeare’s Seven Ages ! 

SHEPHERD, 

No Seven Ages—but rather seven characters. Ye dinna mean to man- 
teen, that every man, afore he dees, maun be a sodger and a justice o’ the 
peace ? 

TICKLER. 
Shepherd versus Shakspeare—Yarrow versus Avon. 
SHEPHERD, 

I see no reason why me, or ony ither man o’ genius, michtna write just 
as wéel’s Shakspeare. Arena we a’ mortal? Mony glorious glints he 
and surpassin’ sun-bursts—but oh! sirs, his plays are desperate fu’ o’ trash 
—like some o’ ma earlier poems 

TICKLER, 

The Queen’s Wake is a faultless production. 

. SHEPHERD. 

It’s nae sic thing. But it’s nearly about as perfeck as ony work o’ human 

enius; whereas Shakspeare’s best plays, sic as Hamlet, Lear, and Othel- 
o, are but strang daubs—— 





TICKLER, 
James—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Arena they no, Mr North? 
NORTH. 
Rather so, my dear Shepherd, But what of his Seven Ages? 
SHEPHERD. 
Nothing—accept that they’re very poor. What's the first ? 
NORTH, 


“ At first the infant, 
Muling and puking in its nurse’s arms !” 
SHEPHERD. 

An’ that’s a’ that Shakspeare had to say about man an infant! I prefer 
tthe pictur o’ young Hector, frichten’d at his father’s crest—though, I dinna 
doot that Asteeanax was gi’en to mewlin’ and pukin’ in his nurse’s arms, 
too, like ither weans afore they’re speaned, for milk certainly curdles and 
gets sour on their stammachs—— 

NORTH. 

Why, James, in the Ninth Book of the Iliad, eld Phenix, who was private 
tutor to Achilles when a younker, reminds that hero how he used to dis- 
gorge the wine on his vest. 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s vest? Pheenix’s, or that o’ the callant Achilles himsell ? 
NORTH, 
Pheenix’s. 
SHEPHERD, 


I hae naething to say about that—for the propriety or impropriety 0’ the 
allusion ’!1 depend altogether on the place and time it is introduced, al- 
though I must just say, that there’s nae settin’ boun’s to the natural drivel 
o’ dotage in a fond auld man. But Shakspeare, frae a’ the attributes, and 
character, and conduct o’ infants, had to choose them he thocht best suited 
soc general picture o’ that age, and the nasty coof chose mewlin’ and 
pukin’——. 

TICKLER» 

I remember once seeing a natural actor in a barn, who personated the 
meloncbely Jaques to admiration, suiting the action to the words, and at 

¢ pu ing” —— 


SHEPHERD. 
Throwin’ up on the stage! It’s a lee-like story, 
TICKLER, 
He merely made a face and a gulp, as if disordered in his stomach. 
SHEPHERD, 


That was a’ richt;—sae did John Kemble, 
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NORTH. 
What would Mr James Ballantyne say were he to hear that assertion ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I dinna care what he wou’d say, though I — he’s a capital theatrical 

critic, and writes a hantle better on a play-bill than on the Bill o’ Reform. 
NORTH. 

Unsay these words this instant, James, for there was a tacit agreement 

that we were to have no politics. 
SHEPHERD. 

“ What’s writ is writ,” quoth Byron. “ What’s said is said,” quoth 
Hogg. I'll eat in my words for nae man—but back again to John Kemble 
actin the babby. He pronounced the word “ mewlin’,” wi’ a sort o’ a mew 
like that o’ a wean or a kitlin, shuein’ his arms up and down as if nursin’; 
and if that was richt, then I manteen that it was incumbent on him, in 
common consistency, to have gien us the “ pukin” too, or, at a’ events, the 
sort o’ face and gulp the play-actor made in the barn—for what reason in 
the nature of things, or the art o’ actin’, cou’d there possibly be for stop- 
pin’ short at the “ mewin’ ?” 

NORTH. 

But, my dear James, the question is not about John Kemble, but William 
Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel then, the verra first squeak or skirl o’ a new born wean in the 
house, that, though little louder nor that o’ a rotten, fills the entire tene- 
ment frae grun’-work to riggin’, was far better for the purposes o’ poetry 
than the mewlin’ and pukin’—for besides being ony thing but disgustfu’, 
though sometimes, I alloo, as alarmin’ as unexpected, it is the sound the 
young Roscius utters on his first appearance on any stage; and on that 
latter account, if on no ither, shou’d hae been selected by Shakspeare. 

NORTH. 

Ingenious, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or the moment when it is first pitten, trig as a bit burdie, intil its fa- 
ther’s arms. 

TICKLER. 
A man child—the imp. 
SHEPHERD. 

Though noo sax feet fowre, you were then, yoursell, Tickler, but a span 

lang—little mair nor the length o’ your present nose. 


TICKLER. 
*T was a snub. 
SHEPHERD. 
As weel tell me that a pawrot, when it chips the shell, has a strecht neb. 
TICKLER 
_Or that a hog does not shew the cloven foot till he has learnt to grunt. 
SHEPHERD. 


Neither he does—for he grunts the instant he’s farrow’d—like ony Chris- 
tian—sae you’re out again, there, and that envenomed shaft o’ satire fa’s 
to the grun’. 


NORTH. 
No bad blood, gents! 


SHEPHERD. 

Weel then—or, when yet unchristened, it lies awake in the creddle— 
and as its wee dim een meet yours, as you’re lookin’ doon to kiss’t, there 
come strangely over its bit fair face a something joyfu’, that love construes 
intil a smile. 


TICKLER. 

“ Beautiful exceedingly.” Hem. 

Pe eee FR a teen 

r, for the first time o’ its life in lang claes, held up in the hush o” 
kirk, to be bapteezed—while —— , Brin bas shine Se 
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TICKLER. Ay . 
‘The moment the water touches its face, it falls into & fit: of fear and 


rage—— 
_ SHEPHERD. re 2 

Sune stilled, ye callous carle, in the bosom o” ane o’ the bonny lassies’ 
sittin’ on a furm in the trance, a’ dressed in white, wha wi’ mony a silent 
hushaby, lulls the lamb, noo ane o’ the flock, into haly sleep. ; 

®  TICKLER, 

Your hand, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

There. Tak a gude grupp, sir, for in spite o’ that sneering, you’ve a revi 
gude heart. 

NORTH. 

This is the second or third time, my dear James, that we have been cheat- 
ed by some chance or other out of your Seven Ages. But hark! the time- 
piece strikes nine—and we must away to the Library. Two hours for din, 
ner in the Saloon—two for wine and walnuts in the Snuggery—then two for 
tea-tea, and coffee-tea in the Library—and finally, two in the blue-parlour 
for supper. Such was the arrangement for the evening. So lend me your 
support, my dear boys—we shall leave our curricles behind us—and start 
pedestrians. I am the lad to shew a toe. (Ezeunt.)’ 


Scene Third—The Library. Tea, coffee, chocolate, ce. Enter the Trio on 
foot—North in medio tutissimus. Shepherd President of the Pots.’ 


SHEPHERD. * 
Wha drinks tea, wha drinks coffee, and wha drinks chocklat ? 
TICKLER. = 
I care na with which I commence—so that I end with a cup of congou 
and therein a caulker. 
NORTH. 
I feel the influence of the Genius Loci, and long for some literary con 
versation. How quickly, James, is the character of a book known to—— , 
SHEPHERD. ‘ 
Veterans like us in the fields o’ literature. It’s just the same to the expe- 
rienced wi’ the character o’ a man or a woman. In five minutes the likes 
o’ you and me see through their faces intil their hearts. Twa three words, 
if they shou’d be but about the weather, the sound o’ the vice itsel’, a‘ cer- 
tain look about the een, their way o’ walkin’, the mainner they draw ina 
chair, ony the meerest trifle in short, maks us acquented wi’ the inner man, 
in ilka sex alike, as weel as if we had kent them for a thousan’ years. An’ 
is’t no preceesely ane and the same thing wi’ byeuks ? Open a poem at ony 
airt, and let the ee rin doun the line o’ prent atween the margins, and you 
1ae na glanced alang a page till ye ken whether or no the owther be a free 
and accepted mason amang the Muses. No that you may hae seen ony verra 
uncommon eemage, or extraordinar thocht, for the lad in that particular 
assage may hae been haudin’ the even tenor o’ his way alang an easy level ;. 
ut still you fin’ as if your feet werena on the beaten road, but on the bonny 
greensward, wi’ here and there a pretty unpresuming wild-flower, primrose, 
daisy, or violet, and that you’re gettin’ in amang the mazes o’ the pleesant 
sheep-paths on the braes. 
NORTH. 
Or the sumph is seen in a single sentence—— 
SHEPHERD. Ble sa 
And the amiable man o’ mediocrity is apparent at the full pint 0’ the fivat 
paragraph. baka 
TICKLER. 


A compendious canon in criticism. 
SHEPHERD. Pen ee ee 
And ane that I never kent err. No butthat ye may hate a man of W man, 
at first sicht, and afterwards come to regard Aim’ auch “batty 
gang mad for her in verra infatuation—but then in a’ sic cases they hae been 
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inconsistent and contradictory characters; fierce fallows ae day, sulky chiels 
anither—on a third, to your astenishment, free and familiar—on a fourth 
flatterin’—freenly on a fifth—comical and wutty beyond a’ endurance on a 
sixth—on the seventh, for that’s the Sabbath, serious and solemn, as is fittin’ 
a’ mortal beings to be on the haly day o’ rest—and on Monday nicht, they 
break and burst out on ye diamonds o’ the first water, some rouch, and 
some polished, as ye get glorious thegither in the feast o’ reason and the 
flow o’ sowle, owre a barrel o’ eisters and a gallon o’ Glenlivet, 
NORTH. 
Heads of chapters fer the Natural History of Friendship. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sic too is sometimes the origin and growth o’ Love. The first time ye 
saw her, cockettin’ perhaps wi’ some insignificant puppy, and either seemin’ 
no to ken that you’re in the room, or giein’ you occasionally a supercilious 
glance frae the curled tail o’ her ee, as if she thocht you had mistaken the 

arlour for the servants’-ha’, ye pairtly pity, pairtly despise, and rather 

ate, and think her mair nor ordinary ugly; neist time ye foregather, she’s 
sittin’ on a bunker by her lane, and drappin’ doon aside her, you attempt to 
talk, but she luks strecht-forrit, as if expectin’ the door to open, and 
seems stane deaf, at least on ae side o’ the head, only she’s no sulky, and 
about her mouth ye see a sort o’ a struggle to haud in a smile, that makes 
her look, though—somewhat prim, certainly—rather bonnie ; on the third 
meetin’, at a freen’s house, you sit aside her at denner, and try to fin’ out 
the things she likes best, nor mind a rebuff or twa, till ye get first a sole on 
her plate, and syne a veal cutlet, and after that the breist o’ a chicken, and 
feenally, an apple-tart wi’ coostard ; and sae muckle the better, if afore that 
a jeely and a bit blumange, takin’ tent to ask her to drink wine wi’ you, and 
even facetiously pretendin’ to gie her a caulker, wi’ an expression that 
shows you're thinkin’ o’ far ither dew atween the openin’ o’ her lips, that 
noo, for the first time, can be fairly said to lauch alang wi’ the licht that 
seems safter and safter in her heaven-blue een ; the mornin’ after, of coorse 
you gie her aca’, and you fin’ her at the work-table, in a gauze gown, 
and braided hair, wi’ her wee foot on a stool, peepin’ out like a moose— 
tak her on the whole, as she sits, as lovely-lookin’ a lassie as a Shepherd 
may see on a summer’s-day—and what's your delicht, when layin’ aside 
her work, a purple silk purse interwoven wi’ gold, she rises a’ at ance like 
some bricht bird frae the grun’, and comes floatin’ towards ye with an out- 
stretehed arm, terminating in a haun’ o’ which the back and the fingers are 
white as the driven snaw! And as for the pawm—if a sweet shock o’ elec- 
tricity gangs na to your heart as you touch it, then either are your nerves 
non-conductors, or you’re a chiel chisel’d out o’ the whinstane rock. Your 
fifth meetin’, we shall say, is a’ by chance, though in a lane a mile ayont 
the sooburbs, that was ance the avenue to aha’ noo dilapidated, and that is 
shaded in its solitariness wi’ a hummin’ arch 0’ umbrawgeous auld lime- 
trees. Hoo sweet the unexpected recognition! For there was nae tryst— 
for, believe me, there was nae tryst—I was takin’ a poetical dauner awa’ 
frae the smoky city’s stir, and she, like an angel o’ charity, was returnin’ 
frae a poor widow’s hovel, where she had been drappin’, as if frae heaven, 
her weekly alms. The sixth time you see her—for you hae keepit count o’ 
every ane, and they’re a’ written on your heart—is on the Saturday nicht in 
the house o’ her ain parents, nane at hame but themsells—a family party— 
and the front-door locked again’ a’ intruders, that may ring the bell as they 
like ; for entrance is there nane, except through the key-hole to the domes- 
tic fairies. What’n a wife, thinks-your heart, would be sic a dochter! 
What’n a mother to the weans! The sweet thocht, but half-supprest, ac- 
companies her, as she moves about through the room, in footsteps Fine- 
ear himsell could hardly hear ; and showerin’ aroun’ her the cheerfu’ beauty 
o’ her innocence, 


“ Sic as virtue ever wears 
When gay good-nature dresses her in smiles!” 


-Hark} ats look frae her father the virgin sings! An auld Scottish sang— 
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and then a hymn—but whilk is the maist ely it wou’d be hard to tell, for if 
the hymn be fu’ o’ a humble and a contrite heart, sae is the sang o’ a heart 
overflowing wi’ ruth and pity, and in its ain happiness tenderly alive toa’ 
human grief! The seventh meetin’s at the kirk on the Sabbath—and we sit 
thegether in the same pew, havin’ walked a’ by our lanes across the silen¢ 
braes ; and never never in this warld can loye be love, until the twa mortal 
creatures, wha’ may hae pledged their troth in voiceless promises, hae assu- 
rance gi’en them, as they join in prayer within the House o’ God, that it is 
hallowed by Religion, 
NORTH, 
My dear James! happy for ever be your hearth. 
SHEPHERD. 
Bless you, sir. But Jet's be crouse as weel’s canty, That’s rich chocklat, 
NORTH, 
* And thus I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride !” 
TICKLER, 
And call you that, James, literary conversation! 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoots—I’m no sure, gentlemen, if an age is the better o’ bein’ especially 

charactereesed by an inclination for literatur, ' 
NORTH, 

Nor am I. Among the pleasures and pursuits of our ordinary life, there 
are none which take stronger hold on minds of intelligence and sensibility than 
those of literature ; nor is it possible to Jook without pleasure and approba- 
tion upon the application of a young ingenuous mind to such avocations. 
Yet a suspicion will often steal in among such reflections, that there is some 
secret peril Jurking in this path of flowers, which may make it necessary 
for the mind in the midst of its delights to be jealous of its safety. 

SHEPHERD, 
You’re nae gaun to thraw cauld water, sir, on Poetry ? 
NORTH, 

Hear me out, my dear James. Literature brings back to the mind, in a 
kind of softened reflection, those emotiona which belong in nature to the 
agitating scenes of reality. From the storms of society—irom the agony of 
forlorn hope—from the might of heroism,—from the transport of all passions 
—there is brought to us in our own still seclusion the image of life; our 
intelligence and sensibility are awakened, and with delight and admiration, 
with a shadowy representation to ourselves of that which has been abso- 
lutely acted, we consider the imaginary world, 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae harm sure in that, sir. 

NORTH, 

Love, and hope, and fear, and sorrow, shadowy resemblances of great 
passions, pass through our hearts; and in the secret haunts of imagination 
we indulge in contemplating for our mere pleasure that which has con- 
sumed the strength and the whole being of our kind. We sever ourselyes 
for a moment from the world te beeome sympathizing and applauding 
spectators of that very drama in which our own part awaits us, We turn 
the dread reality of existence into a show for indolent delight, 

SHEPHERD, 

That's beautifu’ language, sir. 

NORTH. 


Indeed we can scarcely describe, James, the pleasures which our imagi- 
nation seeks in works of literature, without indicating the twofold and vari- 
ous tendency of its pleasures. As the image of our condition warms our heart 
towards our kind, as it enlarges our conception of our own or their nature, it 
tends, by raising our minds, to fit us more nobly for the discharge of its duties. 
But as it gives us without reality the emotions we need,—as it indulges 
the sensibility which it is flattering to ourselves to feel,—as it separates 
for our gratification the grandeur of heroic strength from its endurance,— 
and gives us the consciousness of all that is good in our own nature, with- 
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out the pain or peril which — its strength to the proof,—it tends to 


soothe and beguile us with illusory complacence in our own virtue,—to 
sever our spirits from that hard and fearful strife, in which alone we ought 
to think that we can rightly know ourselves—and therewithal it tends in 
the effect to sever us from our kind, to whom it seems, nevertheless, to 
unite us in our dreams and visions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Listenin’ to you, sir, is like lookin’ into a well: at first ye think it clear, 
but no verra deep; but ye let drop in a peeble, and what a length o’ time 
ere the air-bells come up to the surface frae the profoond ! 

NORTH. 

To the young mind, therefore, James, the indulgence in the pleasures 
which imagination finds in the silent companionship of books, may be re- 
garded as often very dangerous. It is unconsciously training itself to a separa- 
tion from men during the very years which should train it to the perform- 
ance of the work in which it must mingle with them. It is learning to 
withdraw itself from men, to retire into itself, to love and prefer itself, to 
be its own delight and its own world. And yet a course meanwhile awaits 
it, in which the greater part of time, strength, thought, desire, must be 
given up to avocations which demand it from itself to others; in which it 
must forego its own delight, or rather must find its delight in service which 
abstracts it from itself wholly, and chains it to this weary world. 

SHEPHERD. 

True as holy writ. 

NORTH. 

Life allows only lowly virtue. Its discipline requires of us the humblest 

leasures and the humblest service; and only from these by degrees does 
it permit us to ascend to great emotions and high duties. It is a perpetual 
denial to ambition, and requital of humility. 

“ SHEPHERD. 

For mony a lang year did I feel that, sir. An’ Ill continue to feel’t to 
the hour I close my een on sun, moon, and stars. 

NORTH. 

But imagination is ambitious, and not humble. It leaps at once to the 
highest, and forms us to overlook the humble possibilities, and to scorn the 
lowly service of earth. Not measuring ourselves with reality, we grow 
giants in imagination; but the dreamed giant has vanished with the first 
sun-ray that strikes on our eyes and awakes us. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet wha will say that the pleasures o’ imagination are to be withheld frae 

youth ? , 
NORTH. 

They cannot be withheld, James, for the spirit is full of imagination, and 
has power within itself for its own delusion. But bad education may 
withhold from imagination the nobler objects of its delight, and leave it 
fettered to life, a spirit of power, streggiing and consuming itself in vain 


efforts. 
SHEPHERD. 
What, then, in plain words, is the bona-feedy truth o’ the soobjeck ? 
NORTH. 


I conceive that it is the habitual indulgence that is injurious, and not the 
knowledge by imagination of its greatest objects; and I should conceive 
that if we are to do any thing with reference to imagination, it should be, as 
the years of youth rise upon the mind, to connect its pleasure with the 
severest action of intellect, by never offering to the mind in books the un- 
restrained wild delight of imagination ; but indulging to it the consciousness 
of that faculty only in the midst of true and philosophical knowledge. 

SHEPHERD. 

In science, art, history, men, and nature. Eh? 
bey erry NORTH. 

The sy og of literature are thought to make the mind effeminate, 
which they do, inasmuch as the cultivation of letters is at variance with 
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the service of life. The service. of life strengthens the mind, by calling 
upon it always to labour for a present or definite purpose,—to submit its 
desires, its pleasures, rigidly to an object. It does not deny pleasure—it 
yields it; but only in subordination or subservience to a purpose. It re- 
quires and teaches it to frame its whole action by its will, and to become 
master of itself. And whether the purposes of life are good and honour« 
able, or debasing, it has this effect of strengthening the mind for action. 
It is the part of imagination to raise the mind, and to nourish its sensibility ; 
but it must not be allowed to unnerve and disorder its force of action. 
SHEPHERD. 
You're beginnin’ to tawk like the Pedlar in the Excursion. 
NORTH. 
I do not know that you could pay me a higher compliment, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Darkenin’ counsel wi’ the multiplication o’ vain words. A’ the great mo- 
ral philosophical writers that I hae read, baith in prose and in verse, are in 
expression simple, and say, in fact, far mair than they seem to do ; whereas 
Wordsworth amaist aye, and no unfrequently yoursell, are ower gorgeous in 
your apparel, and say, in fact, less than you seem to do, though it’s but sel- 
dom you dinna baith utter, even amang your vapidest verbosity, a gey han- 
tle o’ invaluable truth. 

TICKLER. 

Let us exchange such indefinite generalities for a few pointed particu- 
lars, if you please ; else, depend on’t, fancy will be falling asleep.—What 
is your opinion, North, of Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Johnson ? 

NORTH. 
The same—generally—as that of the Westminster Reviewer. 
TICKLER. 
Aye! And pray what is that ? 
NORTH. 
That it is the best variorum edition since the revival of letters. 
TICKLER. 
Croker is certainly one of the cleverest and acutest of living men, 
SHEPHERD. 
No unlike yourself, sir, I jalouse. 
NORTH. 

He is—and much more. He is a man of great abilities, and an admirable 
scholar. But he is much more than that—he is a political writer of the 
highest order, as many of his essays in the Quarterly Review prove— 
which are full of the Philosophy of History. 

TICKLER. 

Pray, what have you got to say of the charges brought against him, in the 
last number of the Blue and Yellow, of pitiable imbecility and scandalous 
ignorance ? 

NORTH. 

James, have the goodness to hand me over the seven volumes lying yon- 
der on the small table. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yon in the east nyeuck? There. And here’s the Blue and Yellow sittin’ 
on the tap o’ them like an Incubus. 

NORTH. 

Having paid some little attention to the literary history of the period to 
which they refer, perhaps I may be able to amuse you for half an hour by 
an exposure of some of the betises of this prick-ma-dainty Reviewer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Prick-ma-denty—that’s ane o’ ma words. I’ve been alloo’d the length o” 
my tether the nicht on ither topics—and shall be glad noo to listen to you 
and Mr Tickler. 

NORTH. 

Of course I cannot now go over the whole of the Reviewer’s ten pages of 

conceited and calumnious cavilling, but must restrict myself to specimens. 
‘SHEPHERD. 
Aye~on wi’ the specs, Oh! Tickler! does na he look awfu’ gleg? 
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NORTH. 
The Reviewer says :—“ In one place we are told that Allan Ramsay the 
painter was born in 1709, and died in 1784 ; in another, that he died in 1784, 
the 71st year of his age. If the latter statement be correct, he mtist have 
‘been born in or about 1713.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo’s that, sir ? That maun be a blunner o’ Crocker’s. 
NorTH. 

No, James} it is but a dishonest trick of his Reviewer. The age is stated 
differently in the two notes; but one note is Mr Croker’s, and one is Mr 
Boswell’s. Mr Boswell states colloquially that “ Allan Ramsay died in 
1784, in his 71st year;” Mr Croker states, with more precision, that “ he 
was born in 1709; and died in 1784,” and Mr Croker is right—see, if you 
choose, Biographical Dictionary, voce Ramsay—and thus, because Mr Cro- 
ker corrects an error, the Reviewer accuses him of making one. 

SHEPHERD. 


Puppy! 
NORTH. 


Tickler, lend me your ears. The Reviewer says, “Mr Croker says, that 
at the commencement of the Intimacy between Dr Jolinson and Mrs Thrale, 
IN 1765, the lady was 25 years old.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha the deevil cares hoo auld she was ? 


TICKLER. 
Well, North, what then ? 
North. 


Why, Mr Croker says no such thing. He says, “ Mrs Thrale was 25 
years of age when the acquaintance commenced,” but he does not say when 
it commenced, nor when it became intimacy. It is Mr Boswell who states, 
that in 1765 Mr Johnson was introduced into the family of Mrs Thrale; but 
in the very next page, we find Mrs Thrale herself stating that the acquaint- 
ance began in 1764, and the more strict intimacy might be dated from 1766. 
So that the discrepancy of two or three years which, by a double falsifica- 
tion of Mr Croker’s words, the ‘Reviewer attributes to him, belongs really 
to Mr Boswell and Mrs Thrale themselves ! 

TICKLER. 

Proceed. I was prepared for misrepresentation. 

NORTH. 

The Reviewer adds—“In another place he says that Mrs Thrale’s 35th year 
coincided with Johnson’s 70th. Johnson was born in 1709; if, therefore, 
Mrs Thrale’s 35th coincided with Johnson’s 70th, she could have been but 
21 years old in 1765.” Now, I find, James—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Address yoursell to Tickler. 


NORTH. 

I find, Tickler, that Mr Croker states, that from a passage in one of John- 
son’s letters, “ he suspects,” and “ it may be surmised,” that Mrs Thrale’s 
35th and Johnson’s 70th years coincided. The Reviewer says, that “ the 
reasons given by Mr Croker for this notion are utterly frivolous.” I shall 
look to that instantly; but is it not an absolute misrepresentation to call an 
opinion, advanced in the cautious terms of surmise and suspicion, as a state- 
ment of a fact? 
, TICKLER, 

Gross, 


NORTH. 

The creature continues—“ But this fs not all: Mr Croker fn another 
Lean assigns the year 1777 as the date of the complimentary lines which 

ohnson made on Mrs Thrale’s 35th birthday. If this date be correct, Mrs 
Thrale must have been born in 1742, and could have been only 23 when 
her acquaintance with Johnson commenced.” . 
pas aneey SHEPHERD. : 

‘What the deevil can be the mieanin’ o” a’ this bairnly botheration about 
the gae‘of Mrs Thrawl, that is, Peeosy? = = ai 
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TICKLER, 
Literary history, James. fF ait 
NORTH. ins 

Exposure of a small malignant, James. I observe, my dear Timothy, that 
Mr Croker does no such thing. He inserted,I presume, the lines un ox Spe 
year 1777, because he must needs place them somewhere; and, in the 
doubt of two or three years, which, as I have already shewn, may exist be- 
tween Mr Boswell’s account and Mrs Thrale’s own, he placed them under 
1777; but, so far from positively assigning them to that particular year, he 
cautiously premises, “ /¢ was about this time that these verses were writ- 
ten ;” and Ss distinctly states, in two other notes, that he doubts whether 
that was the precise date. Here again, therefore, his Reviewer is dishonest. 

SHEPHERD. 

The man that’ll tell ae lee will tell twunty. 

NORTH. 

The critic adds, “ Two of Mr Croker’s three statements must be false.” 
But I add, Mr Croker has made but one statement, and that is not impugned ; 
the two discrepancies belong to Mr Boswell and Mrs Thrale, and the false- 
hood to the Reviewer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sherp words. 

NORTH. 

The critic then claps his wings and crows. “ We will not decide be- 
tween them; we will only say, that the reasons he gives for thinking that 
Mrs Thrale was exactly 35 years old when Johnson was 70, appear to us 
utterly frivolous.” 

TICKLER. 

What are they ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Croker’s reason is this! Mrs Thrale had offended Johnson, by sup- 
posing him to be 72 when he was only 70. Of this Johnson Paap stacy at 
first, somewhat seriously, but he then gaily adds, “ If you try to plague me 

on the subject of age), 1 shall tell you that life begins to decline at 35,” 
fr Croker’s note upon this passage, which the Reviewer has misrepre- 
sented as an assertion is, “ It may be surmised, that Mrs Thrale, at her last 
birthday, was 35.” Surmise appears to me too dubious an expression. 
The meaning seems indisputable. 


TICKLER. 
Why, if Mr Croker has not hit the point of Johnson’s retort, what is it ? 
NORTH. 
The deponent sayeth not. 
TICKLER. 
Any more of the same sort of peevish impotence ? 
NORTH. 


Lots. Thus—“ Mr Croker informs his readers, that Lord Mansfield sur- 
vived Johnson full ten years. Lord Mansfield survived Dr Johnson just 
eight years and a quarter.” 

SHEPHERD. 

What a wonnerfu’ clever fallow, to be able to mak siccan a correction o’ 

adate! Does ony thing depend on’t? 


NORTH. 

Nothing. But the Reviewer is right. Doctor Johnson died in 1784, and 
Lord Mansfield in 1793. But the occasion on which Mr Croker used the 
inaccurate colloquial phrase of full ten years, makes the inaccuracy of no 
consequence atall. He is noticing an anecdote of a gentleman’s having stated 
that he called on Dr Johnson soon after Lord Mansfield’s death, and, that 
Johnson said, “ Ah, sir, there was little learning, and less virtue.” This cruel 
anecdote Mr Croker’s natural indignation refutes from his general recollec- 
tion, and, without waiting to consult the printed obituaries, he exclaim 
* It cannot be true, for Lord Mansfield survived Johnson full ten years !” 
whereas he ought to have said, “ It cannot be true, because Lord Mansfield 
survived Johnson ‘ eight years and three months ;’” or,- what would ave 
been still more accurate, “ eight years, three months, and seyen days!” 
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‘ SHEPHERD. ! 

What a bairn ! ser 

Laae-T iis TICKLER. — - ; 

A’suinph; James. o = 

ro Aen SHEPHERD. — 

‘A sumph, indeed, Timothy. on 
NORTH. 


And something worse. Listen. “Mr Croker tells us that the great Mar- 
quis of Montrose was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1650. There is not a for- 
ward boy at any school in England, who does not know that the Marquis 
was hanged. The account of the execution is one of the finest passages 
in Lord Clarendon’s history. We can scarcely suppose that Mr Croker 
has never read the passage, and yet we can scarcely suppose that any one 
who has ever perused so noble and pathetic a story, can have utterly 
forgotten all its most striking circumstances.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I never read Clarendon; but for a’ that, I ken weel the details o’ the dis- 

mal story; they’re weel gien by my frien’ Robert Chambers. 
NORTH. 

Beg your pardon, James, for a moment. I really almost suspect that the 
Reviewer has not read the passage to which he refers, or he could hardly 
have accused Mr Croker of shewing—by having said that Montrose was 
beheaded, when the Reviewer thinks he should have said hanged—that he 
had forgotten the most “ striking passage” of Clarendon’s noble “ account 
of thé execution.” It is not on the erecution itself that Lord curate 
dwells with the most pathos and effect, but on the previous indignities at, 
and after his trial, which Montrose so magnanimously endured. Claren- 
don, with scrupulous delicacy, avoids all mention of the peculiar. mode of 
death, and is wholly silent as to any of the horrible circumstances that 
attended it, leaving the reader’s imagination to supply, from the terms of th 
sentence, the odious details; but the Reviewer, if he had really known or,, 
felt the true pathos of the story, would have remembered that the sentence © 
was, that the Marquis should be hanged and beheaded, and that his head 
should “ be stuck on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh ;” and it was this yery 
circumstance of the beheading, which excited in Montrose that burst ‘of 
eloquence which is the most striking beauty of the whole of the “noble and | 
pathetic story.” “Iam prouder,” said he to his persecutors, “ to have 
my head set upon the place it is appointed to be, than I should be to liave 
-my picture hung in the King’s bedchamber!” And this was the incident 
which the Reviewer imagines that Mr.Croker may have forgotten, because 
he does not tell us drily that Montrose was hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sma’ sma’ spite! Mr Croker would scorn to craw ower sic an impi- 

dent bantam. rs 


NORTH. 
You know well the story of Byng, Tickler ? 
TICKLER,. 
I do. 
NORTH. 


So does Mr Croker; but the Reviewer thinks not, as you shall now hear. 
“ Nothing,” says Mr Croker, “ can be more unfounded than the assertion 
that Byng fell a martyr to political party. By a strange coincidence of 
circumstances, it happened that there was a total change of administration 
between his condemnation and death, so that one party presided at his 
trial, and another at his execution. There can be no stronger proof that he 
was nota political martyr.” On this passage, the Reviewer says,—* Now, 
what Will otr readers think of this writer, when We assure them that this 
statémeht, so confidently made respecting events so notoriotis, is ‘abso- 
lutely untrue? One and the same administration was in office When thé 
court-martial on Byng commenced its sittings, through the whole trial, 
the Cohdénination, and at thé exécution. Ii the month of povgergh 1756, , 
the Dike ‘Of Newchstle and Lotd Hardwicke resigned; the Duke Of Devi! a 
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shire became First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr Pitt Secretary of State. 
This administration lasted till the month of April, 1757. Byng’s court-mar- 
tial began to sit on the 28th of December, 1756. He was shot on the 14th 
March, 1757. There is something at once diverting and provoking in the 
cool and authoritative manner in which Mr Croker makes these random 
assertions.” 

TICKLER. 


Enlighten my weak mind, sir, on these conflicting statements. 
SHEPHERD. 
Confoun’ a’ questions 0’ dates ! 
rat NORTH. 

Now, what do you think, sir, when I assure you, that this contradiction 
to Mr Croker, “ so confidently made with respect to events so notorious,” is 
absolutely untrue! But so it is. The Reviewer catches at what may be a 
verbal inaccuracy, (I doubt whether it be one, but at worst it is no more,) 
and is himself guilty of the most direct and substantial falsehood. Of all 
the audacities of which this Reviewer hasbeen guilty, this is the greatest, not 
merely because it is the most important as an historical question, but be- 
cause it is an instance of—to use his own expression—“the most scandalous 
inaccuracy.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma head’s confused. What’s the question? 

NORTH. ; 

The question between Mr Croker and the Reviewer is this—whether 
one Ministry did not prosecute Byng, and a succeeding Ministry execute him. 
Mr Croker says aye—the Reviewer says no. I declare that the ayes have it. 

TICKLER. 

As how? 

NORTH. 

Byng’s action was in May, 1756, at which time the Duke of Newcastle was 
Minister, and Mr Pitt and Lord Temple in violent opposition; and when 
the account of the action arrived in England, “ the Ministers,” (I quote 
from Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals—here it is)—‘ the Ministers deter- 
mined to turn, if possible, the popular clamour and indignation from them- 
selves, upon the Admiral.” And again, “ the hired writers in the pay of the 
Ministry, were set to work to censure his conduct in the most violent and 
inflammatory manner ;” and it is then called “a nefarious business.” And 
again, “ The popular clamour and indignation were so extremely violent, 
that Ministers were under the necessity of making known their intention to 
try Byng, in a singular, unprecedented, and not very decorous or fair man- 
ner. Orders were sent to all the out-ports to put him, on his arrival, into 
close arrest. The facts seem to have been, that Ministers had roused the 
public to such a state of irritation, that it would be directed against them- 
selves, unless they proceeded against Byng in the most rigorous manner.” 

SHEPHERD. 

1 like to hear the readin’ o’ dockiments. 

NORTH. 

On the 26th July, Byng arrived at Portsmouth, and was committed to 
close custody, and removed thence “ to Greenwich, where he was to remain 
till his trial, and where he was guarded, as if he had been guilty of the 
most heinous crimes. The part of the hospital in which he was confined 
was most scrupulously and carefully fortified ; and what marked most de- 
cidedly the feeling of the Ministers, they took care that all these precau- 
tions should be made known.” 


TICKLER. . 
In short, if we are to believe the writers of the day, and above all, Byng’s 
own friends and adyocates, the Ministers had already condemned him, and 
had predestined him to execution to save themselves. 
NORTH. 
Just so,“ The Ministers,” says Charnock, (Naval Biog. vol. iv, p-.159,)., 
“ treated him Hike a criminal already condemned.” The resolution to try, 
Byng was, as I have shewn you, taken at least as early as July; but the 
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absence of witnesses, and other formalities, delayed the actual assembling 
the court-martial for some months, during which the controversy between 
the partisans of Byng, and those of the Ministry, was maintained with the 
greatest rancour and animosity. In these circumstances, and while Byng was 
on the brink of his trial, about the 20th November 1756, his inveterate 
enemies, the Ministers, resigned, and a total change of administration took. 
place. The new administration, however, resolved to execute the instruc- 
tions of the former—the proceedings instituted against Byng by the Duke 
of Newcastle’s administration, was followed up by Mr Pitt’s; and the im- 

risonment of Byng, which was ordered by Lord Anson, was terminated by 

is - ee the warrant for which was signed by Lord Semple, six months 


TICKLER. 
Poz? 


NORTH. 

Aye, poz. Now, if Mr Croker had been writing history, or even a review, 
he probably might not have said that “the change of Ministers took place 
between the condemnation and death,” if by condemnation the actual sen« 
tence of the court were to be understood. Certainly the actual trial hap- 
pened to be held a few days after the accession of the new Ministry, but 
the prosecution, and the alleged persecution, the official condemnation of 
Byng, and the indictment, if I may borrow the common law expression, 
and the collection of the evidence in support of it, and every step prepara- 
tory to the actual swearing of the court, were all Se under the 
auspices of the old Ministry. The new Ministry had no real share nor re- 
+ seme me wd in the transaction, till after the sentence was pronounced, and. 
then (without, as it would seem, any hesitation on their part, though delays 
from other causes arose,) they executed the sentence. 

TICKLER. 

Thank you, sir. After that, nobody can have any doubt in deciding which 
speaks the historic truth—he, to be sure, who says that one set of Ministers 
conducted the prosecution, and the other ordered the execution. 


NORTH. 
Is the editor of the Life of Johnson, or the Edinburgh Reviewer, “ scan« 
dalously inaccurate ?” 


The prig. 
NORTH. 


The truth seems to be, that the Reviewer knows nothing more of the 
history of the transaction, than its dates—the skeleton of history ;—and be- 
cause he saw in some chronological work that Mr Pitt became Minister 
some days before the court-martial upon Byng was opened, he imagined 
that Mr Pitt’s Ministry were the responsible prosecutors in that court-mar- 
tial. Mr Croker on this occasion, as on many others, has looked to the 
spirit of the proceeding, as well as the letter—to the design as well as the 
date—and has contributed to trace historic truth by the motives and causes 
of events, rather than by the day of the month on which the event happens 
to explode. 


TICKLER,s 


TICKLER. 
The justification and refutation are complete. 
SHEPHERD. 
_ At him again, sir, 
NORTH. : 


Don’t be impatient, James. The critic says chucklingly, “ but we must 
proceed. These volumes contain mistakes more gross, if possible, than any 
that we have yet mentioned. Boswell has recorded some observations 
made by Johnson on the changes which took place in Gibbon’s religious 
opinions. ‘ It is said,’ cried the Doctor, laughing, ‘that he has been a 

ahometan.’ ‘ This sarcasm,’ says the editor, ‘ probably alludes to the 
tenderness with which Gibbon’s malevolence to Christianity induced him 
to treat Mahometanism in his history.’ Now the sarcasm was uttered in 
1776; and that part of the history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire which relates to Mahometanism, was not published till 1788, twelve 
ears after the date of this conversation, and nearly four years after the 
death of Johnson,” 
TICKLER. 


What, does the Reviewer doubt that Mr Croker is right, and that Gibbon 
was the person intended ? 

NORTH. 

Certainly not. He adopts, without acknowledgment, Mr Croker’s inter- 
retation, but then turns round and says, “ You have given a bad reason 
or a just conclusion.” Then why does the Reviewer not give-a better, and 

state why he adopts Mr Croker’s opinion, if he is not satisfied with Mr 
Croker’s reason? ‘The fact is, the poor creature is at his skeleton work 
again, He found that the origin of Mahometanism, which sprung up about 
the year 600, could not be chronologically included in the first volume of 
Gibbon, which ends about the year 300. And he kindly informs Mr Croker, 
that Gibbon’s account of Mahometanism was not published till after John- 
son’s death ; but he chooses to forget, that in every page of his first volume, 
as of his last, Gibbon takes or makes opportunities of sneering at, and de- 
preciating Christianity ; while, on the other hand, he shows every where 
remarkable “ tenderness” for Paganism and Mahometanism. 
TICKLER. 

These insinuations and innuendos are to be found all through the work, 

and are indeed the great peculiarity of his style, 
NORTH. 

It is evident, too, from the concluding part of Mr Croker’s note, which 
the Reviewer has suppressed, that this was his meaning ; for Mr Croker adds, 
“ something of this sort must have been in Johnson’s mind on this occa- 
sion.” 

TICKLER. 

He says so—does he ? 

NORTH. 

Yes. If Mr Croker had meant to allude to the professed history of Ma~ 
hometanism, published in Gibbon’s latter volumes—he could nothave spoken 
dubiously about it, as “ something of this sort,” for there the bias is clear and 
certain. It is therefore evident that Mr Croker meant to allude to Gib- 
bon’s numerous insinuations inst Christianity in the first volumes, and 
if Johnson did not mean “ something of this sort,” I wish the Reviewer would 
tell us what he meant, 

TICKLER, 

Convicted. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s sometimes no unpleasant to listen to discussion ane but verra imper- 
feckly understaun’s—especially owre sic tipple. Somebody’s gettin’ his 
licks, 

NORTH. 
James—read aloud, in your best manner, that passage. 
SHEPHERD. 

Tak awa’ your thoomb. (Reads.) “‘ It was in the year 1761, says Mr 
Croker, ‘ that Goldsmith published his Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the 
editor to observe a more serious inaccuracy of Mrs Piozzi than Mr Boswell 
notices, when he says Johnson left her table to go and sell the Vicar of 
Wakefield for Goldsmith. Now Dr Johnson was not acquainted with the 
Thrales ti!l 1765, four years after the book had been published.’ Mr Croker, 
in reprehending the fancied inaccuracy of Mrs Thrale, has himself shewn a 
degree of inaccuracy, or, to speak more properly, a degree of ignorance, 
hardly credible. The Traveller was not published till 1765 ; and it is a fact 
as notorious as any in literary history, that the Vicar of Wakefield, though 
written before the Traveller, was published after it. It is a fact which Mr 
Croker may find in any common life of Goldsmith; in that written bY. Mr 
Chalmers, for example. It is a fact which, as Boswell tells us, was distinctly 
stated by Johnson, in a conversation with Sir Joshua Reynolds, It is there- 
fore quite possible and probable, that the celebrated scene of the landlady, 
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the sheriff’s-officer, and the bettle of Madeira, may have taken place in 1765. 
Now Mrs Thrale expressly says that it was near the beginning of her ac- 
quaintance with Johnson, in 1765, or, at all events, not later than 1766, that 
he left her table to succour his friend, Her accuracy is therefore complete- 
Jy vindicated.” 


Thank ye, James. 
Bess SHEPHERD. 


You canna do less—for sic a peck o’ trashy havers never, I sincerely hope, 
na devootly believe, never left ma lips afore. -I think it mention’d a bottle 
0’ Madeira. Here’s ane. Sir, your health. 

NORTH. 

Here again the Reviewer, in attempting to correct 3 verbal inaccuracy, 
displays “ the error or the ignorance” of which he unjustly accuses Mr Croker. 
It would, indeed, have been more accurate if Mr Croker had said that Gold- 
smith had, in 1761, “ sold the work to the publisher,” for it was not actually 

ublished to the world till after the Traveller ; but this fact has nothing to 
He with the point in question, which is the time when Goldsmith sold the 
work, and whether Johnson could have left Thrale’s table to sell it for him. 
In other words, whether the sale took place prior to 1765. Mr Croker says 
aye—the Reviewer says no—and the Reviewer is decidedly in the wrong, 
and Mr Croker is clearly right, according to the very authority to which the 
Reviewer refers us. Chalmers tells us, indeed, that the novel was published 
after the poem—but he. also tells us, to the utter discomfiture of the Re- 
viewer, that “ the novel was sold, and the money paid for it, some time before !”” 
So that the sale took place, even according to the Reviewer’s own admis- 
sion, before 1765. 


Q. E, D. 


NORTH. 
But this is notall. The Reviewer states that the Traveller was published in 
1765, but. even in this fact he is wrong. The Traveller was published in 1764, 
and if he will open the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1764, he will find extracts 
in it. from that poem. This fact corroborates Mr Croker’s inference. 
Mrs Piozzi had said that Johnson was called away from her table, either 
in 1765 or 1766, to sell the novel. Mr Croker says this must be inaccurate, 
because the book was sold long before that date. Now it is proved that it 
‘was sold before the publication of the Traveller, and it is also proved that 
the Traveller was published in 1764 ; and finally, thé Reviewer's assertion, 
that “ it is quite possible and probable that the sale took placein 1765,” is 
thus shown to be “a monstrous blunder.” : 
SHEPHERD. 

_ O,sir! but you’re a terrible tyke, when you lay your mouth on a messin 
to gie him a bit worryin’ for your ain amusement ! 

NORTH. 


NORTH, 


TICKLER, 


Read on, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ae paragraph, and nae mair. If you ask me again, I'll rebel. “ The 
very page which contains this monstrous blunder, contains another blun- 
der, if possible, more monstrous still. Sir Joseph Mawbey, a foolish mem- 
ber of Parliament, at whose speeches and whose pig-styes the wits of 
Brookes’s were, fifty years ago, in the habit of laughing most unmercifully, 
stated, on the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sitting in a coffee- 
house at Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, used some con- 
temptuous Ay ey respecting Home’s play and Macpherson’s Ossian. 
‘Many men,’ he said, ‘ many women, and many children, might have writ- 
ten Douglas.’ Mr Croker conceives that he has detected an inaccuracy, 
and glories over poor Sir Joseph, in a most characteristic manner. ‘ I have 
quoted this anecdote solely with the view of showing to how little credit 
hearsay anecdotes are in general entitled. Here is a story published by Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, a member of the House of Commons, aad @ person every 


“Way worthy of credit, who says he had it from Garrick. Now matk :— Jobn- 
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son’s, visit to Oxford, about the time,of his doctor’s degree, was in 1754, the 
first.time he had been there since he left. the university, But Douglas was 

t acted.till 1756, and Ossian not published till 1760. All, therefore, that 
is, new. in,Sir Joseph Mawbey’s story is false, Assuredly we need not go 
far to find ample proof that a member of the House of Commons may com- 
mit a very gross error. Now mark, say we, in the language of Mr Croker. 
The fact is, that Johnson took his Master’s degree in 1754, and his Doctor's 
degree in 1775. In the spring of 1776, he a visit to Oxford, and at 
this visit a conversation respecting the works of Home and Macpherson 
might have taken place, and, in all probability, did take place. The only 
real objection to the story Mr Croker has missed. Boswell states, appa- 
rently on the best authority, that as early at least as the year 1763, John- 
son, in conversation with Blair, used the same expressions respecting Os- 
sian, which Sir Joseph represents him as having used respecting Douglas. 
Sir Joseph, or Garrick, confounded, we suspect, the two stories. But their 
error is venia], compared with that of Mr Croker.” 

NORTH. 

Now, this is a tissue of misrepresentation. The words “ about the time of 
his doctor’s degree,’ which the Reviewer attributes to Mr Croker, are Sir Jo- 
seph Mawbey’s own, and distinguished by Mr Croker with marks of quota- 
tions (omitted by the Reviewer) to call the reader’s attention to the mistake, 
which Mr Croker supposes Sir Joseph to have made as to the date of the 
anecdote. But, says the Reviewer, “ Mr Croker has missed the only real ob- 
jection to the story, namely, that Johnson had used, as early as 1 763, respecti 
Ossian, the same expressions which Sir J conph represents him as having use 
respecting Douglas.” This is really too bad. e Reviewer says, Mr Cro- 
ker has missed, because he himself has chosen to suppress! Mr Croker’s note 
distinctly states the very fact which he is accused of missing! “Every one 
knows,” says Mr Croker, “ that Dr Johnson said of Ossian that ‘ many men, 
many women, and many children, might have written it;” and Mr Croker 
concludes by inferring exactly what the Reviewer does, that Sir Joseph 
Mawbey was inaccurate in thus applying to Douglas what had been at 
said of Ossian! But the Reviewer, in addition to suppressing Mr Croker’s 
statement, blunders his own facts; for he tells us, that Nokaoets visit to Ox- 
ford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, was “in the spring of 1776." Ibe 
,to.inform him it was in the latter end of May 1775. (Let him see Boswell, 
viii. p. 254.) The matter is of no moment at all, but shows, that the Re- 
viewer falls into the same inaccuracies, for which he arraigns Mr Croker, 
and which he politely calls in this very instance “ scandalous.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll be hang’d gin I read out anither word. There’s the Blue and Yellow. 
Read it yourself—Sir, your health again I wus. 

; NORTH. (reads.) 

“ Boswell has preserved a poor epigram by Johnson, inscribed ‘ad Lau- 
ram parituram.’ Mr Croker censures the poet for applying the word puella 
to a lady in Laura’s situation, and for talking of the beauty of Lucina. ‘ Lu- 
cina,’ he says, ‘ was never famed for her beauty.’ If Sir Robert Peel had 
seen this note, he possibly would again have refuted Mr Croker’s criticisms 
by an appeal to Horace. In the secular ode, Lucina is used as one of the 
names of Diana, and the beauty of Diana is extolled by all the most ortho- 
dox doctors of ancient mythology, from Homer, in, his Odyssey, to Clau- 
dian, in his Rape of Proserpine. In another ode, Horace describes Diana 
as the goddess who assists the ‘ laborantes utero puellas.’” 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s the same in the Forest. 

NORTH. 

Euge! by this rule, the Reviewer would prove that HecaTe wag famed 
for her beauty, for “ Hecate is one of the names of Diana; and the beauty 
of Diana,” and, consequently, of Hecate,—“ is extolled by all the most ortho- 
slox doctors of heathen mythology.” 

ote. goats SHEPHERD. P : 
sy, Hecate a beauty! I aye thocht she had been a furious, fricht—black-a- 
viced, pockey-ort, wi’ a great stool o’ a beard. 
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NORTH. 

Mr Croker does not, as the Reviewer says he does, censure the poet for the 
application of the word puella to a lady in Laura’s situation; but he says, 
that the designation in the first line, which was proposed as a thesis of the 
lady as pulcherrima puella, would lead us to expect any thing rather than 
the turn which the latter lines of the epigram take, of representing her as 
about to lie in. It needs not the authority either of Horace or the Shep- 
herd to prove that “ puelle” will sometimes be found “ /aborantes utero,” 
But it will take more than the authority of the Reviewer to persuade me, 
that Mr Croker was wrong in saying that it seems a very strange mode of 
complimenting an English beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

And has the cretur failed in pintin’ out ony inaccuracies ava in Mr 
Crocker ? 

NORTH. 

I have shewn, my boy, that he has charged Mr Croker, in some in- 
stances, ignorantly, and in others falsely, of ignorance and falsehood; and 
such being the Reviewer’s own sins in the course of half a sheet of the 
Blue and Yellow, manifestly got up with much assiduity, for he quotes, I 
perceive, from all the five volumes, isit not contemptible to hear his chuckle 
over Mr Croker, who, in the course of between two and three thousand 
additions to Boswell, has been shewn to have fallen, perhaps, into some 
half dozen errors or inaccuracies, one of them evidently a misprint—one 
an expression apparently incorrect, because elliptical—and the others-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Mere trifles if like the alledged lave o’ them ye hae quoted. 
NORTH. 

Mr Croker has been convicted of the “ gross and scandalous” inaccu- 
racy of having assigned wrong dates to the deaths of Derrick, Sir Herbert 
Croft, and the amiable Sir William Forbes, biographer of Beattie. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n enormities! He maun drie pennance by a pilgrimage to Loch 

Derg. What other crimes has Mr Croker committed ? 
NORTH. 

He has, moreover, attributed to Henry Bate Dudley, the Fighting Parson, 
the Editorship of the old Morning Herald, instead of the old Morning Post, 
SHEPHERD. 

What a sinner ! 

NORTH. 

And he has erroneously said, that Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga took 
place in March 1778, instead of October 1777. He is mistaken, too, in say- 
ing that Lord Townshend was not Secretary of State till 1720. 

SHEPHERD. 

In short, the seven deadly sins ! 


NORTH, 

The perpetration of which has so incensed the immaculate and infallible 
Reviewer, that he has not scrupled to assert that the whole of Mr Croker’s 
part of the work is ill compiled, ill arranged, ill expressed, and ill printed, 

SHEPHERD. 
Fee! faw! fum! I smell the bluid o’ a pairty man. 


NORTH. 

Fetid in faction. 

TICKLER. 

Can this be the same Pseudo-Sampson who supposes he slew Southey 
and Sadler—and that he has now smitten Croker under the fifth rib ? 

NORTH. 

The same; and I lament to see a young man of his endowments a prey 
to such pitiful impulses of malice, which, impotent as are the fumb ings 
they excite, cannot fail to weaken the intellect they degrade down to such 
paltry work, and will make one who is now not unjustly the object of par- 
tial admiration, ere long that of general contempt. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Thank heaven, sir, that I’m out o’ the stoure o’ pairty in the Forest! In 
cities, towns, and villages, frae Lunnon down to Pettycur, it keeps drivin® 
in your face, till in angry blin’ness you stoitter again’ your fellow-creturs: 
borin’ alang in the opposite direction, or rin yoursel’ wi’ a dunsh again”: 
the wa’. But a’s sweet and serene oot by yonner, sir, and natur follows her 
ain way in obedience to the everlastin’ Jaws that bring ae season in beauty 
oot 0’ the bosom o’ the ither, the shady simmer broonin’ awa by impercep- 
tible gradations o’ colour intil the gorgeous autumn—the autumn fadin’ 
awa’ in fire intil the seelent snaws 0’ winter—and the winter in gude time 
layin’ aside her white mantle, and in green symar changin’ afore the gratefu’ 
gaze intil the warld-worshipped spring. 

NORTH. 

No Reform needed there, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel said, sir—nae Reform—accept in oor ain hearts—and there it’ll be 
needed as lang’s St Mary’s rows the silver waters o’ the Yarrow, wi’ a’ their 
eemaged clouds, hills, and trees, to join her Sister Ettrick, ere the twa melt 
their name and natur in the sea-seeking Tweed. 

TICKLER. 

In spite of all that has been said, Mr North, James, is the only critic of the 
age, that in his judgments on literature is unbiassed by his political predi- 
Jections. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna gan just that length alang wi’ ye, Mr Tickler; for noo and then 
the tae o’ the Tory wull peep oot frae aneath the robes o’ Rhadamanthus, 
In soomin’ up the evidence again’ the prisoner at the bar (and every author’s 
a pannel), his eloquence I’ve sometimes thocht has had rather a little leanin’ 
towards the culprit that had the gude fortun no to be a Whig, although 
there cou’d be nae doot o’ his guilt. An’ sure Iam, that in cases I cou’d men- 
tion, he has induced the Jury to acquit the criminal, wi’ a verdict o’ “ no 
proven,” when every body in the court, includin’ those in the box and on 
the bench, kent that there was a thief afore them, as certainly as if they 
had grupped the plagiary wi’ his haun’ in the man’s breeks, 

TICKLER. 

Every judge should lean to the side of mercy. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s true. But then again, sir, on the ither haun’, whan the accused has 
happen’d to be a Whig, and the evidence, though strong again’ him, admittin’ 
e’ some doot, I’ve thocht that I’ve sometimes seen a deevil darkenin’ in his 
een, and heard a deevil thunderin’ frae his lips, death to the sinner wha ith- 
erwise micht hae been allow’d to get aff wi’ banishment to Botany Bay for 
the term o’ his natural life. This is scarcely justice. 

TICKLER. 

Yet, granting all that to be true, what does it prove but that our venerable 

friend is human ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Say rather inhuman. 
NORTH. 
Let me be impeached, But pray particularize, 
SHEPHERD. 


No—I won’t—for I’ve nae wish to be personal. Suffeece it to say, that twa 
three leeterary Tories are trottin’ up and doon baith toon and kintra the 
noo unca croose, wha, if the High Court o’ Justiciary had dune their duty, 
o’ which you are the Lord Justice Clerk, wou’d hae been knappin stanes 
across the water, and that a wheen Whigs are, awin’ to you, established in 
sma’ shops in Hobart’s Toon, wha micht hae been tryin’ to pick up a no very 
dishonest livelihood in their ain kintra 0’ Cockayne, say by sellin’ saloop. 

NORTH. 

This much I must say in my own vindication, James, that I have never 
known an instance of one such delinquent, on his return from transporta- 
tion, after expiry of his term, conducting himself in such a way as to leave 
any doubt on my mind that he should originally have been hanged. 
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SHEPHERD. 
‘Safe us! What do you mean by being hanged originally ? You hiaéna’ 


invented, I howp, a mair savage style o’ strangulation ? You’re no for layin’ 
aside the en and for garrin’ the executioner do his duty wi’ the fitiger 
and thoom 


NORTH. 
I have now my eye on some delinquents, who, if tried before me—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Wull be convicket-—— 
NORTH. 
And if convicted, put to death in the way you mention—— 
SHEPHERD. 
But for that purpose ye maun bring in a new Bill. 
NORTH. 


My Lord Melbourne has promised to do so immediately after the proro- 
gation—provided it appears, that during the dark nights spring-guns have 
worked well—— 

SHEPHERD. 
And that Swing has been gruppit in a man-trap. 
NORTH. 
Look, James, at the Lord Chancellor 
SHEPHERD. 

Ido. An’ in that mane o’ his, he looks like a lion-ape—at ance ludicrous 
and fearsome—a strange mixture o’ the meanest and the michtiest o’ a’ 
beasts. Hairy Broom—— 





TICKLER. 

The Besom of Destruction—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Soopin’ the Court o’ Chancery like a strang wun the chaff frae a barn- 
floor. See that he does na’ scatter in the air the wheat that o’ richt belan 
to the suitors. Auld Eldon used to lay’t up carefully in heaps, that it 
micht be carried awa’ afterwards by the richt owners, aften difficult to be 
determined—— 

TICKLER.- 

In decision of a judge, James, what the world demands now—is des- 

te. ° 
” SHEPHERD. 

The idea o’ the balance, tremblin’ to a hair, is noo obsolete! Yet it was 
an idea, sir, o’ the finest grandeur, and I’ve gazed on’t personified in a pic- 
tur, till I hae sworn a seelent oath in a’ cases o’ diffeeculty to ca’ on my 
conscience wi’ the same nicest adjustment to look alang the beam ere she 
decided that it had settled intil the unwaverin’ and everlastin’ richt. 


NORTH. 
Brougham is a great orator, as orators go, James, sober or—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What ? 
NORTH. 


And some of his speeches in the House of Commons, in favour of the 
mitigation of our penal code, were noble in eloquence and in argument. 
He boldly denounced the doctrine of the justice of capital punishments in 
cases of forgery, the doctrine of its tenellaney even in a country that had 
grown great and glorious by commerce. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae doots on baith. ; 

TICKLER. 

And I have none either. Fauntleroy performed an appropriate part in the 
character of Swing. Yet, so cheap is pity, that the most vulgar pauper can 
afford to Pipe his eye for the fate of the unfeeling forger, who has wasted 
on unsatiable prostitutes the pittances of widows and orphans, forgettin 


their faces and their hands held up to Heaven in resignation by their col 
hearths, in the mournful sight, forsooth, of the white cheeks and closed eyes 
of a cowardly and hypocritical convict quivering, not in remorse for,his 
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crime, butin terror of its punishment, on the scaffold that has shook to the 
teal af many a wretch, unpitied, because poor—and unpetitioned for, be- 
cause no—Banker. 

NORTH. 

Let us, at another time, argue this great question. But hark! the thun- 
derous voice of the great Commoner subdued down to the timid tone of 
the Lord Chancellor, who, on the very same petition being presented by 
the Duke of Sussex, which, in former times, called for Henry Brougham’s 
indignant denunciations of cruelty and injustice, lately opened his mouth 
and emitted nothing but wind, like a barn-door fowl agape in the pip! 

SHEPHERD. 

What lang, thin folios are thae you’re lookin’ at, Mr Tickler? Do they 
conteen picturs ? 

TICKLER. 

The Beauties of the Court of*King Charles the Second, a series of por- 
traits illustrating the Memoirs of De Grammont, Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, 
and other contemporary writers; with Memoirs, Critical and Biographical, 
by Mrs Jameson, authoress of Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets, and the 
Diary of an Ennuyee. 

NORTH. 

One of the most eloquent of our female writers—full of feeling and 

fancy—a true enthusiast with a glowing soul. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mrs Jameson’s prose aye reminds me o’ Miss Landon’s poetry—and 
though baith hae their fawtes, I wou’d charactereese baith alike by the same 
epithet—rich. I hate a simple style, for that’s only anither word for puir. 
What I mean is, that when you can say nae better o’ a style than that it’s 
simple, you maun be at a great loss for eulogium. There’s naething sim- 

ler nor water, and, at times, a body drinks’t greedily frae the rim o’ his 
Fat made intil a scoop ; but for a’ that, in the lang rin, I prefer porter. 
TICKLER. 
Much. 


NORTH. 

In calling water the best of elements, Pindar was considering it as the 
groundwork of Glenlivet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt, Glenlivet’s pure speerit, and in ae sense simple; but then 
it’s an essence—an ethereal essence o’ the extract o’ mawte—and water’s 
but the medium in which it’s conveyed. But o’ a’ the liquids, no ane’s simple 
except water. Even milk and water’s a wee composite, and has its admi- 
rers—though no here. But let me look at the Beauties. 

TICKLER. 

Avast hauling. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s richt—every man his ain nummer. And wha’s fa’en to my share, 
but her wham Mrs Jameson weel ca’s “ the pretty, witty, merry, open- 
hearted Nelly”—that jewel o’ a cretur, Nell Gwynn! Gie me a kiss, ma 
lassie! Better for thee had’st thou been born in the Forest! 

NORTH. 

La Belle Hamilton! La Belle Stewart! Superb Sultana with volup- 

tuous bust! Divine Diana, dreaming of delight and Endymion ! 
SHEPHERD. : 

What’s that you’re sayin, sir? Her bosom’s no worth lookin’ at, I’m 
sure, in comparison wi’ wee Nelly’s, that reminds ane o’ the Sang o’ Solo- 
mon. I wunner hoo Sir Peter cou’d controol himsell, sae as to be able to 
draw’t. Surely King Charlie keepit watch on the penter a’ the time he 
was shapin’ and colourin’ thae buddin’, budded, full-blawn blossoms o’ the 
bower o’ Paradise ! 

TICKLER.. 
James! 
‘ SHEPHERD. 
The penter, in ae sense, has the advantage ower the poet, when dealin’ 
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wi’ female charms; in anither, the poet ower the penter. He has the mate- 
rial objeck afore his material ee, and the brush maun obey the breast in a’ 
its swellin’s, and that’s the definition o’ a portrait. But we, sir, set an im- 
material shadow afore our spiritual een, an’ in words which are but air— 
in verse, which is o’ a’ air the finest, we breathe intil being the beauty we 
idealeeze, and the vision o’ Bonny Kilmeny gangs up the glen, floatin’ awa’ 


in poetry ! 
NORTH. 
La Belle Hamilton !—She who was “ grande et gracieuse dans le moindre 
de ses mouvements !” “ Le petit nez delicat”—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Snivelin’ French! La bonny Gwynn! quelle fut sae fu’ de feu d’amour 
sur les yeux——. 


What is that ? 
French. 


TICKLER, 
SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 
Among her luxuriant tresses, a few pearls negligently thrown— 
“ Tresses that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themselves more precious are, 
Each ruby there, 
Or — that dares appear, 
Be its own blush—be its own tear.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae pearlins amang ma Nelly’s hair, curlin’ and clusterin’ roun’ her 
lauchin’ cheeks, and ae ringlet lettin’ itsel’ doon alang her neck, amaist till 
her bonny breist, wi’ sic a natural swirl, ane thinks it micht be removed 
by the haun’—sae—or blawn awa’—sae—by a breath. Wha’s she you’re 
glowerin at, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Castlemaine—Cleveland. Voluptuous vixen! Insatiate harpy! 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ by what depraved instinct, sir, select ye and fasten upon her? I 

speaks yollums. 
TICKLER. 

Coarse, cruel, insolent, and savage—yet, by some witchlike art, the fair 
at cou’d wind round her finger all the heartstrings of the laughter-loving 

ing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet, believe me, sir, that strange as micht hae been his passion for sic a 
limmer, he wou’d hae been glad, on awakenin’ some mornin’, to find her 
lyin’ aside him stiff-and-stark-stane-dead, Infatuation is fed by warm 
leevin flesh and bluid, and ae cauld touch o’ the unbreathin’ clay breaks 
the pernicious spell; but true love outlives the breath that sichs itsell 
awa frae the breist even o’ a faithfu’ leman, and weeps in distraction owre 
the frail and her frailties when they hae drapped into the dust. 

NORTH. 

Let us close the fair folios, for the present, my boys. I do not deny that 
many worthy people.may have serious objections to the whole work. But 
not I, ’Tis a splendid publication, and will, ere long, be gracing the tables of 
at housand drawing-rooms. The most eminent engravers swe, ase employ- 
ed, and they have done their best; nor do I know another lady who could 
have executed her task, it must be allowed a ticklish one, with greater deli- 
cacy than Mrs Jameson. “ She has nought extenuated, nor set down aught 
in malice,” when speaking of the frail or vicious; and her own clear spirit 
kindles over the recort of their lives, who in the polluted air of that court, 
spite of all trials and temptations, preserved without flaw or stain the jewel 
of their souls, their virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s richt. Mony a moral may be drawn by leddies in high life yet 

frae sic a wark. “ Dinna let puir Nelly starve! ! |” 
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NORTH. 

When from the picture of Castlemaine, in her triumphant beauty, we 
turn, says Mrs Jameson, to her last years and her death, there lies in that 
transition—a deeper moral than in twenty sermons. Let woman lay it to 






her heart! 
SHEPHERD. 
Amen. 
NORTH. 
Come, my dear James—before going to supper—give us a song. 
SHEPHERD. 


I’m no in vice, sir. But I’ll receet you some verses I made ae gloomy 
afternoon last week—ca’d “ The Monitors.” 
, NORTH. 
Better than any song, I venture to predict, from the very title. 
SHEPHERD (recites.) 


THE MONITORS. 


The lift looks cauldrife i’ the west, 
The wan leaf wavers frae the tree, 

The wind touts on the mountain’s breast 
A dirge o’ waesome note to me. 
It tells me that the days o’ glee, 

When summer’s thrilling sweets entwined, 
An’ love was blinkin’ in the ee, 

Are a’ gane by an’ far behind ; 


That winter wi’ his joyless air, 
An’ grizzely hue, is hasting nigh, 
} An’ that auld age, an’ carkin’ care, 
In my last stage afore me lie. 
Yon chill and cheerless winter sky, 
Troth but ’tis eereisome to see, 
For ah! it points me to descry 
The downfa’s o’ futuritye. 


} I daurna look unto the east, 

For there my morning shone sae sweet; 
Av’ when I turn me to the west, 

The way be like to gar me greet ; 
The deadly hues o’ snaw and sleet 

Tell of a dreary onward path ; 

Yon new moon on her cradle sheet, 
Looks like the Hainault scythe of death, 


Kind Monitors! ye tell a tale 
That oft has been my daily thought ; 
Yet, when it came, could nought avail, 
For sad experience, dearly bought, 
Tells me it was not what I ought, 
But what was in my power to do, 
That me behoved. An’ I hae fought 
Against a world wi’ courage true. 


Yes—lI hae fought an’ won the day, 
Come weal, come woe, I carena by, 
Iam aking! My regal sway 
Stretches o’er Scotia’s mountains high; 
And o’er the fairy vales that lie 
Beneath the glimpses o’ the moon, 
Or round the ledges of the sky, 
in twilight’s everlasting noom 
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Who would not choose the high renown, 
’Mang Scotia’s swains the chief to be, : 
Than be a king, an’ wear a crown, ’ 
’Mid perils, pain, an’ treacherye ? 
Hurra! The day’s my own—lI'm free 
Of statemen’s guile, an’ flattery’s train ; 
I'll blaw my reed of game an’ glee, 
The Shepherd is himself again ! 


“ But, Bard—ye dinna mind your life 
Is waning down to winter snell— 
That round your hearth young sprouts are rife, 
An’ mae to care for than yoursell.” 
Yes, that I do—that hearth could tell 
How aft the tear-drap blinds my ee ; 
What can I do, by spur or spell, 
An’ by my faith it done shall be. 


And think—through poortith’s eiry breach, 
Should Want approach wi’ threatening brand, 
Pll leave them canty sangs will reach 
From John o’ Groats to Solway strand. 
Then what are houses, goud, or land, 
To sic an heirship left in fee? ' / 
An’ I think mair o’ auld Scotland, 
Than to be fear’d for mine or me. 


True, she has been a stepdame dour, 
Grudging the hard-earn’d sma’ propine, | 
On a’ my efforts looking sour, { 
An’ seem’d in secret to repine. 
Blest be Buccleuch an’ a’ his line, 
For ever blessed may they be ; 
A little hame I can ca’ mine 
He rear’d amid the wild for me. 


Goodwife—without a’ sturt or strife, ! 
Bring ben the siller bowl wi’ care; 
Ye are the best an’ bonniest wife, 
That ever fell to poet’s share ; 
An’ [’ll send o’er for Frank—a pair 
O’ right good-heartit chiels are we— 
We'll drink your health—an’ what is mair, 
We’ll drink our Laird’s wi’ three times three. 


To the young Shepherd, too, we'll take 
A rousing glass wi’ right good-will; 
An’ the young ladies o’ the Lake, 
We’ll drink in ane—an awfu’ swill! 
Then a’ the tints o’ this warld’s ill 
Will vanish like the morning dew, 
An’ we'll be blithe an’ blither still— 
Kind winter Monitors, adieu ! 


This warld has mony ups an’ downs, 
Atween the cradle an’ the grave, 

O’ blithsome haun’s an’ broken crowns, 
An’ douks in chill misfortune’s wave ; 
All these determined to outbrave, 

O’er fancy’s wilds I'll wing anew, 

As lang as I can lilt a stave,— 

Kind winter Monitors, adieu! 
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NORTH. 
Yes—it makes a man proud of his country, my dear James, to hear from’ 
living lips such noble strains as these—as full of piety as of poetry—and 
flowing fresh from the holiest fount of inspiration—grativude to the Giver 
of all Mercies. 
TICKLER. 

That’s the kind of composition I like, my dear Shepherd, rich and racy, 
bold, vigorous, and free, at once high and humble—such a strain as, under 
other circumstances, might have been sung by some high-souled covenanter 
on the mountain-side. 


“ Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires !” 


NORTH. 

James, do you love me? 

SHEPHERD. 

That I do, mine honoured Christopher—for your ain sake—for the sake 
o’ Geordy Buchanan—and for the sake o’ auld Scotland. 

NORTH. 
And do you forgive me all my-— 
SHEPHERD. 

What? Gie me the lend o’ the crutch till Christmas, and if I dinna floor 
a’ the fules that ever said a single syllable again your public character— 
as for your preevat, there detraction’s self’s a dumbie—may I be droon’d 
neist time I tak Yarrow Ford! 

NORTH. 

I should feel, my dearest Jamie, defenceless, and what is perhaps worse, 
offenceless, without-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What? And me brandishin’t roun’ about my head like a flail, till it be- 
cam’ invisible to the naked ee, and its existence was kent but by the crood 
o’ Cockneys sprawlin’ afore my path. 

NORTH. 
It shall be yours, James, during the Recess. 
SHEPHERD. 
An’ for fear o’ its breakin’ in my hauns, I shall hae’t whupt wi’ twine——~ 
NORTH. 

’Tis a bit of tough timber—and when it snaps, you may be expecting to 
hear that the Caledonia has sprung her mainmast, and flung all her guns 
overboard. 

SHEPHERD. 
I fear, sir, we’re likely to hae troubled times. 
NORTH. 
My mind is naturally hopeful—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I dinna think it, sir. Your frame o’ body’s sanguine aneuch, and you’ve 
still a red spat on ilka cheek, like an unwithered rose; but you’re sowle’s 
far owre sage to be sanguine—You’re o’ a melancholy temperament, my dear 
freen’, like maist ither men o’ genius—and there’s aye a still sad look, bricht 
though their flashes may be, in the een o’ an auld prophet. You're a seer, 
Mr North, and the second sicht seldom shows ony ither vision than o’ bluid 
or tears. 


NORTH. 

The spirit of the land will have settled down into tranquillity by about 
Candlemas—and then we shall see carried a salutary and satisfactory 
Measure of Reform, the principle, if not the details of which, I shall lay 
before you, James, at our next Noctes. 

TICKLER. 

Think of a Prime Minister of England brow-beaten and bearded in his 

own house by a deputation of pawnbrokers headed by a tailor! 
NORTH. 

And think of a Chancellor of the Exchequer exulting in the honour con- 

ferred upon him in a yote of thanks by a ragged rabble of radicals, collected 
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to swear by all the filth on their fingers, that, unless government did as they 
desired, they would pay no more taxes! 
SHEPHERD. 

And anither wee bit cretur o’ a lordie, that can hardly speak abune his 
breath, tellin’ the same seditious scrow o’ scoonrels, that their cause and 
his wou’d sune triumph owre “ the whusper o’ a faction.” That’s ae way o” 
strengthenin’ the Peerage. 

NORTH. 

All will be right again, James, I repeat it, about Candlemas. What pure 
delight and strong, James, in the study of Literature, Poetry, and Philoso- 
phy! And with what a sense of hollowness at the heart of other things do 
we turn from such meditations to the stir and noise of the passing politics 
of the day! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s like fa’in frae heaven to earth—frae a throne in the blue sky, amang 
the braided clouds, doon upon a heap o’ glaur—frae the empyrean on a 
midden. 

NORTH. 

And why? Because selfish interests, often most mistaken, prevail over 
the principles of eternal truth, which are shoved aside, or despised, or for- 
gotten, or perverted, or desecrated, while people, possessed by the paltriest 
passions, proclaim themselves patriots, and liberty loathes to hear her 
name shouted by the basest of slaves. 

SHEPHERD. 
Dinna froon sae fiercely, sir. I canna thole that face. 
NORTH. 
Now it is Parga—Parga—Parga! Now the Poles—the Poles—the Poles! 
SHEPHERD. 

Noo daft about the glorious Three Days—and noo routin’ like a field o’ 
disturbed stirks for Reform. 

NORTH, | 

Speak to them about their hobby of the year before, and they have no re- 
collection of ever having bestridden his back. 

SHEPHERD: ar 

They’re superficial shallow brawlers, sir,.just like thae commonplace 
burns without ony character, that hae nae banks and nae scenery, and, as it 
wou’d seem, nae soorce, but that every wat day contrive to get up a despe- 
rate brattle amang the loose stanes, carryin’ awa’ perhaps some wee wooden 
brig, and neist mornin’ sae entirely dried up that you mistak the discotiso- 
late channel for an unco coorse road, and pity the puir cattle. 

NORTH. 

But Poetry, which is the light of Passion and Imagination ; and Philosophy, 
which is the resolution of the prismatie colours—— 

_ SHEPHERD. ' 

Stap that eemage lest you spoil’t—are holy and éterital—and only in 
holiness and in truth ean they be worshipped. 


Hark! 


‘SHEPHERD. 

The Timepiece ! The Timepiece! I heard it gie warnin’, but said nae- 
thing. Noo it has dune chappin’. Let’s aff to the Blue Parlour—sooper— 
sooper—hurraw—hurraw—huraw |! 

( They vanish.) 
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